
















































































I 
ASK leave, merely as Unus 
de multis, to speak on cer- 
tain things that deeply concern 
all mankind, and as to which no 
group of specialists, it seems to me, 
howsoever highly cultivated, have 
the right to dictate, or to suppose 
themselves competent to formulate 

human experience. 

In my youth, the chief object of 
my intellectual and moral ani- 
mosity was the Theologian. I 
looked upon him as the Chief Liar, 
and, therefore, the main evil-doer in 
this world ; poisoning every source 
of knowledge, vitiating every social 
relation. I myself suffered from 
him bitterly; and bitterly did I 
resent the suffering and the wrong. 
Low Church was my immediate 
tormentor; but Low and High, 
Papist and Dissenter, were alike 
hateful. It was as nauseous to 
hear of mediation as of transubstan- 
tiation; not a pin to choose be- 
tween one false dogmatism and 
another. I was often beside myself 
almost at the hypocrisy and 
cowardice of those—and they 
seemed almost everybody—who 
tolerated, who upheld, who with- 
out any true faith pretended to 
venerate these old fantasies and fal- 
sities, 

But this rebelliousness of mind 
was no diabolic spirit; it sprang 
out of a religious not an irreligious 
temper; it was the rebellion of 
loyalty not of lawlessness. I longed 
to submit myself without shadow 
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of scruple or reserve to Rightful 
Authority, and I found Wrongful 
Authority usurping its place. 

As I grew up I succeeded, after 
many struggles, in shaking myself 
free from this unjust yoke; but 
it has ‘bowed my shoulders and 
cramped my muscles, and the re- 
collection of it never fails to sting. 
Few people are less likely than 
myself to object to the warfare 
against theologic dogmatism so 
boldly declared by modern science. 
Let us be rid of this old crust of 
lying and chicane. Let us have done 
with it, and turn away from it alto- 
gether. Let neither benevolent 
Broad Church Dean, nor eloquent 
Dissenter, nor philosophic Editor, 
induce us to pay further attention 
to such essentially absurd questions, 
any more than mystic High Church- 
ism or senile Infallibility itself. 

And since Thought has not yet 
escaped out of the militant con- 
dition, I by no means complain that 
the most popularly influential of our 
Scientific Writers and Lecturers 
have not confined themselves to 
what was comprehended by the word 
‘Science’ in the days of Dalton and 
Davy, in the days of Herschel and 
Faraday. Our chief Literati have 
been usually very cautious, some- 
times, one might say, cringing in 
their demeanour to the respectable 
old Shams they could not avoid 
encountering. It was time they 


and the world in general got a hint 

that public opinion (as well as 

private opinion this long while) 
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has much changed in regard to 
these pretensions. 

Would I then, if I could, forbid the 
Professors to investigate matter and 
force in every possible way, without 
regard to any former doctrines or 
ideas regarding them? Certainly 
I wouldnot. Is it my wish to pro- 
hibit their speculating and forming 
theories in regard to the physical 
Universe, including the constitution 
of Man? Not at all. Theorising 
is a necessary part of any process 
of investigation. 


II 


To Science versus Dogmatic Theo- 
logy I should, therefore, wish every 
success, if it were in want of any- 
body’s good wishes. But Science 
wants no backing or encouragement 
in this matter. Science has of late 
been carrying all before it; and I 
must own that I am not entirely 
satisfied with the result. Science 
is carrying too much before it to 
please me. The victor sweeps 
away not only hostile rampart and 
citadel, but the city itself. Those 
teachers and preachers who have 
most the ear of the present time, aim 
at, or at all events tend to, the de- 
struction, not merely of Dogmatism 
but of Religious Faith. Some of 
them say that as to the existence of 
a God they neither affirm nor deny 
it ; it would be as irrational to do the 
one as the other; but ’tis a question 
that does not concern them, and their 
time is sufficiently occupied. Well, I 
count these Atheists; as being per- 
sons who do not believe in God. The 
force of the ‘A’ is in their case 
privative. In the case of others it 
is directly negative; they are persons 
who believe there is no God. But 
those who ignore God, and those 
who deny God, are both practically 
Atheists; they do not acknowledge 
an intelligent Sovereign Ruler of 
this Universe of which they are part; 
their thoughts and life are shaped 
without any reference to such a 
Sovereignty. The present age will 
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be noted or notorious for this, that 
for the first time in the history of 
modern civilisation ATHEISM is pub- 
licly and authoritatively inculcated. 
It is now in England taught in 
schools, classes, lectures to working- 
men, lectures to the fashionable 
world, Sunday afternoon discourses, 
‘lay-sermons ’ of all sorts, books and 
periodicals addressed to people of 
every rank and every degree of cul- 
ture. Theartisan who used to find it 
skulking in his cheap newspaper and 
dingy discussion hall, is now invited 
to hear it in a national building 
from the mouths of famous Pro- 
fessors paid by the Government. It 
has its half-crown Fortnightly Review 
and its twopenny National Reformer, 
and its doctrines are served up in 
the flavouring of countless novels 
and poems. 

Tt may as well be frankly con- 
fessed—we are going to try todo 
without a God of any sort. 

But this important change in 
public opinion is coming on with- 
out earthquake or tornado. The 
professors of Atheism are polite, 
and manage at worst to discover a 
modus vivendi with bishops and 
deans, though with the lower clergy 
it is sometimes a little difficult. Our 
age prides itself on being pretty- 
behaved, on having its manners 
thoroughly mollified by culture; 
its dogmatism on the one hand, even 
in the furthest ultramontane extent, 
and its ‘scientism’ on the other, 
even when most atheistic, are tem- 
pered with mutual civility and com- 
pliment. Have we not heard ru- 
mours of a ‘ Metaphysical Society,’ 
as heterogeneous and harmonious 
as any Happy Family ever col- 
lected into one cage. Certainly 
the professors seem to marry like 
other people, and to have wives 
and children that are very much 
like other people’s, and on the 
whole one might suppose theories 
of the universe to have but little 
effect on actual life. But effects 
take time, and some effects take & 
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good deal of time. Our prophets, 
at least the elder ones, have much 
of the old religious leaven in their 
blood. We are already beginning to 
see something of the second genera- 
tion of Atheism, and some of us 
who read this may live long enough 
to see the full undiluted effects of 
that view of things. 

There is, as I say, no agitation 
or alarm perceptible; yet now and 
again some anxious person en- 
quires whether, if Belief in God 
became obsolete in society, the 
feeling of Moral Responsibility 
would remain unimpaired P One can 
hardly conceive Civilised Society 
existing without ‘Moral Respon- 
sibility "—or something equivalent, 
however named. Among other re- 
assuring replies it is sometimes 
pointed out that men exhibit an 
average of good conduct and trust- 
worthiness who hold very various 
opinions on what are usually con- 
sidered vital questions of religion 
and morals. True; but hitherto 


there has always been a general 
basis underlying all these varieties. 
Most varieties of opinion at any 


given time are probably super- 
ficial. Those who as individuals 
have any real opinions at all are 
comparatively few. But in a com- 
munity or several contemporary 
communities in nearly the same 
stage of civilisation, there has 
always been a substratum of opinion, 
old, composite, and very solid, sel- 
dom examined and seldomer dis- 
turbed, on which society rested. 
It is this of which the breaking-up 
appears to be threatened. Gop, 
the Soul, Right and Wrong, Duty, 
Unselfishness, these ideas, each in 
connection with the rest,—under 
whatever forms received, however 
varying in force und effect in various 
minds, and though always, perhaps, 
rejected by some thinkers—have 
never been rejected by any commu- 
nity of civilised men. The tendency 
of the present time seems to be 
towards such a rejection—seems to 
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point to a future, not distant, gene- 
ration, whose Poetry and whose 
Science shall agree in ignoring ‘the 
Soul,’ both in Man and in the Uni- 
verse, 

Whatthen? There are those who 
have gone all lengths in speculation, 
yet continued to find their portion 
of content in a quiet, useful, and 
what would certainly in any other 
case be called a ‘moral’ life. Such 
men doubtless there would still be. 
But such men are at any time ex- 
ceptional, and in precept and ex- 
ample are apt to be neutral and 
inoperative. In a general breaking 
up of the floors of the great deep of 
men’s faith, they would be of little 
account. Suppose it shall be found 
that to the majority no faith would 
mean no morals: ‘Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die—?’ 
Well, retorts the Professor, shall 
we then keep our sham faith or 
faiths ? 

By no means. 


It 


Tue Creed of the Future has not 
yet been put into any formal shape, 
even tentatively ; but it would seem 
that conceptions not unlike the fol- 
lowing have a good chance to find 
place in it. 

Man is merely and entirely an 
animal, differing but in degree from 
apes, dogs, rats, &c., and all the 
faculties of. man begin in the lower 
animals. Animals are machines, of 
a particular kind, built up and com- 
pounded of material atoms. ‘Life’ is 
only the way in which this machinery 
works. Consciousness, Thought, 
Memory, are only subtler effects of 
the machinery. There is nothing 
perceptible anywhere in the universe 
but Matter. There are no causes or 
effects which are not mechanical, 
which do not come from particles of 
matter, moving about and pushing 
against each other. ‘Soul’ is an 
unmeaning phrase. ‘Morality’ is 
consideration, in a rational and 
logical shape, for the welfare of the 
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community or of mankind; and 
apart from this there are no moral 
obligations. There is no future for 
the individual; his army and perhaps 
his regiment will survive, and may 
recollect his name for a time, but 
each soldier marches into nothing- 
ness. We do not know, and perhaps 
are not capable of knowing, how 
things began, but Matter has a ten- 
dency to become alive, to grow, to 
vary into many shapes, to develop 
higher things out of lower. Still, 
high or low, thick or thin,. it 
remains Matter. There is no trace 
of a ‘God’ anywhere, or of any- 
thing higher than man, the chief 
animal. As tothe question whether 
God may not exist, it is at best 
merely speculative, and has no 
practical bearing on human affairs. 

This perhaps represents not un- 
fairly the general impression made 
on average minds by the teaching 
of even the elder Modern Prophets, 
although these gentlemen have not 
failed now and again to modify and 
soften things, and to endeavour to 
soothe the susceptibilities of their 
hearers (and, it may be, of their 
own minds, leavened as aforesaid 
by old grannies’ tales). But the 
Younger Prophets here in England, 
emboldened by illustrious examples 
on the Continent, have gone quite 
as far in meaning as we have just 
indicated, and much further in 
audacity, or, as some may think, 
insolence of tone. , 


IV 

Joun WItkes one day said, ‘I 
never was a Wilkesite,’ and Darwin 
might declare, ‘I am no Darwinian,’ 
—that is, in the extreme sense in 
which the word is commonly used. 
He acknowledges (to Professor 
Haeckel’s chagrin) a Divine Ori- 
ginator of all things, and deals from 
first to last with what have been 
called secondary causes. 

Practically, I repeat, his dis- 
ciples inculcate Atheism; all dis- 
countenancing, some despising, faith 
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in a Divine Personality, the 
Creator and Upholder of the Uni- 
verse—a Living God: but they 
vary in tone. One Professor 
(though he cannot sufficiently ridi- 
cule prayer) does not resist the 
notion, so long as it is not formed 
into a dogma, of there being 
possibly a mysterious Something 
not describable in scientific terms 
or discoverable by scientific means, 
something (as the poet said) 
deeply interfused, whose dwelling 
is the light of setting suns, and 
which occasionally seems to ‘give 
tone’ to the Professor’s own mental 
condition. But all this at best is 
little more than a dream. It is 
Matter which claims our attention, 
—though how Consciousness and 
Thought are evolved from Matter 
our Professor owns himself unable 
to even guess, and does not expect 
that man will ever be able to dis- 
cover it. In this Modern Prophet’s 
teaching some traces of awe and 
reverence survive (partly perhaps 
from the impressions of his quiet 
Irish boyhood), some shadow of 
mystery is still allowed to hover 
here and there upon our conception 
of the Universe, and he indulges us 
with quotations from the poets. 

His friend, Professor Huxley, 
shows a different variety of ‘Scien- 
tist’ temperament, and has had 
more active early experience as me- 
dical student, sea-voyager, &c. He 
harbours nothing of these sentimen- 
tal musings, glimmers ana glamours 
and half-regretful glances at the 
old dream of Spirituality. He 
answers the question ‘Is there a 
God?’ in a bluff, matter-of-fact, 
wholly irreverent tone, to this 
effect: ‘I don’t know—and don’t 
particularly care. It would be as 
foolish to deny that there may be 
something of the sort, as to assert 
that there is. There is nothing 
whatever to be made of the enquiry. 
Let us attend to practical business.’ 

As to the questions hitherto un- 
solved, to which replies may be 
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found in the future by means of 
scientific investigation (the onl 

means of arriving at any truth 

this Professor is much more 
sanguine than his friend. He not 
only ‘ expects’ Science to show us 
organic matter produced wholly 
from inorganic, but to demonstrate 
(what the Professor is himself 
already convinced of) that Con- 
sciousness, Thought, Memory, and 
all that we have been used to regard 
as attributes of ‘the Soul’ are 
mere ‘functions of matter, as 
much as heat or gravitation. 
‘There is every reason to believe 
that consciousness is a function of 
nervous-matter when that nervous- 
matter has attained a certain degree 
of organism. . . Our thoughts are 
the expression of molecular changes 
in that matter of life which is the 
source of our other vital pheno- 
mena.’ Professor Huxley has also, 
reviving and in part reshaping cer- 
tain theories of Descartes, put 
forward a statement that ‘animals 
are conscious Automata,’ and defies 
anyone to demonstrate that they 
feel either pleasure or pain. 


vV 


Ler us now turn our eyes abroad 
and look at Jena, where we find a 
public instructor for whom our Pro- 
fessor Huxley has a warm admira- 
tion, ‘calling him the Coryphceus 
of German naturalists’—and con- 
ferring his name on some kind of ap- 
parently live substance found in the 
depths of the sea, Bathybius Haeck- 
elit. Professor Haeckel’s voice 
reaches the general English public 
too by means of a translation (re- 
vised by Professor Ray Lancaster) 
of his Schipfungsgeschichte, under 
the title of The History of Creation ; 
or, The Development of the Earth 
and its Inhabitants by the Action of 
Natural Causes. By natural causes 
Professor Haeckel tells us, over and 
over again and with the greatest 
emphasis, he means mechanical 
causes exclusively (chemistry being 
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itself reducible to mechanics), and 
he rejects with scorn and contempt 
any notion of ‘the supernatural in- 
terference of a personal Creator’ at 
any stage of the world’s history. 
Darwin speaks of ‘the primitive 
form which was first called into 
life by the Creator,’ but Professor 
Haeckel finds this idea repulsive to 
him, even as a hypothesis, and 
endeavours (vol. i, ch. xiii.) to 
‘form a tenable conception of a com- 
pletely non-miraculous origin of 
the first primary organism.’ He 
gives his theory of the evolution 
of the world with all that therein 
is out of ‘a gaseous chaos,’ a theory 
which is ‘purely mechanical or 
monistic, makes use exclusively of 
the inherent forces of eternal 
matter, and entirely excludes every 
supernatural process, every pre- 
arranged and conscious action of a 
personal Creator.’ 

As to the Human Animal, Pro- 
fessor Haeckel traces its ‘ Chain of 
Ancestors’ up through twenty-one 
successive links or stages, beginning 
from ‘formless little lumps of 
mucous or albuminous matter’ 
(protoplasm). 

As to what we call ‘soul,’ there 
is no ‘qualitative difference between 
Man and lower animals,’ 

But even Professor Haeckel 
thinks it well to guard against 
sending away his audience in an 
uncomfortable, dispirited state of 
mind, as might happen with such 
of them at least as were brought up 
in old notions. He tells them that 
‘ the Theory of Descent as applied to 
man opens up the most encouraging 
prospects for the future, and frees 
us from all those anxious fears 
which have been the scarecrows of 
our opponents.’ The new mechani- 
cal philosophy ‘must open up a 
new road to moral perfection.’ And 
his book ends with a burst of elo- 
quence : 

‘The highest function of the 
human mind is perfect knowledge, 
fully developed consciousness, and 
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the moral activity arising from it. 
“ Know thyself!’ was the cry of 
the philosophers of antiquity to 
their fellow men who were striving 
to ennoble themselves. ‘‘ Know 
thyself!”’ is the cry of the Theory 
of Development, not merely to the 
individual but to all mankind. 
And while increased knowledge of 
self becomes in the case of every 
individual man a strong force 
urging to an increased attention to 
conduct, manhood as a whole will 
be led to a higher path of moral 
perfection by the knowledge of its 
true origin and its actual position 
in Nature. The simple religion of 
Nature, which grows from a true 
knowledge of Her, and of Her in- 
exhaustible store of revelations, 
will in future ennoble and perfect 
the development of mankind far 
beyond that degree which can 
possibly be attained under the in- 
fluence of the multifarious religions 
of the churches of the various 
nations, religions resting on a 
blind belief in the vague secrets and 
mythical revelations of a sacerdotal 
caste. Future centuries will cele- 
brate our age, which was occupied 
with laying the foundations of 
the Doctrine of Descent, as the new 
era in which began a period of 
human development, rich in bless- 
ings—a period which was character- 
ised by the victory of free inquiry 
over the despotism of authority, 
and by the powerful ennobling in- 
fluence of the monistic [i.e. mechan- 
ical and atheistic] Philosophy.’ 

It will be owned that our New 
Prophet has managed to catch the 
tone of a certain school of pulpit 
eloquence pretty well, and he is 
certainly not less windy and hollow. 
It is ludicrous enough to find him, 
when warming up in his ‘ trot for 
the avenue,’ taking to the good old 
device of personification, and Me- 
chanical Nature becoming ‘Her’ 
with a big H. 


[September 


It seems probable that these 
moral comforts and encourage- 
ments which our Modern Prophets 
still think themselves bound to 
offer, are but ‘survivals’ from the 
superstitious times, and will gradu- 
ally become obsolete. 


VI 


I was reading last night some of 
Professor Clifford’s discourses at the 
Sunday Lectures for the People in 
Langham Hall, now published in a 
cheap shape, and this morning when 
I awoke fell athinking of them till I 
grew profoundly melancholy. Mr. 
Clifford is a young man who distin- 
guished himself in mathematics at 
Cambridge, and is now Professor of 
Applied Mathematics and Mechanics 
in University College, London. 
But his name is more widely known 
as a contributor to some of the 
principal magazines ; besides which 
he is fond of giving popular lectures; 
and his position, learning, and 
ability, aided by a pleasant, lively 
delivery, make him, I believe, 
highly acceptable to his audiences. 
His writings and discourses have 
always one burden: Science is the 
sworn foe of all theology, and the 
rightful queen of human life. 

Mr. Clifford is not only an avowed 
but an enthusiastic materialist and 
atheist. ‘The physical world . .. 
is made up of atoms and ether; 
there is no room in it for ghosts.’ 
And he finds no trace of any world 
except the physical. He does not 
agree with Mr. Huxley, who thinks 
that to deny the existence of a 
Deity would be as presumptuous as 
to assert it. He announces it as 
the decision of science that ‘ there 
is no mind without a brain,’ finds 
that there is no evidence for the 
existence of a ‘vast brain’ ‘far 
away in space’ (and if there were 
‘it could affect the solar system 
only by its weight’),' and says 
that ‘we seem entitled to con- 


' Body and Soul, p. 29. 
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clude that during such time as we 
can have evidence of, no intelligence 
or volition has been concerned in 
events happening within the range 
of the solar system, except that of 
animals living on the planets.’ The 
notion of any kind of ‘ providence’ 
outside of man appears to him pro- 
foundly immoral. And, as to man 
himself, if anybody says that the 
Will influences matter, thestatement 
is not untrue, ‘ but it is nonsense.’ 
Here again our Prophet (just a ge- 
neration later born than the others) 
has advanced very far beyond the 
position of his older contemporaries. 
Professor Huxley asked us, ‘ Why 
trouble ourselves about matters of 
which, however important they may 
be, we do know nothing and can 
know nothing ;’ urged us to practical 
work; and told us that for this it 
was ‘ necessary to be fully possessed 
of only two beliefs: the first, that 
the order of nature is ascertainable 
by our faculties to an extent which 
is practically unlimited ; the second, 
that our volition counts for some- 
thing as a condition of the course 
of events.’? Mark this. Professor 
Huxley considers it necessary for 
practical work to hold a belief 
that ‘our volition counts for something 
as a condition of the course of events.’ 
Professor Clifford asserts that, ‘if 
anybody says that the Will influences 
matter, the statement is not untrue, 
but it is nonsense.’* I have no 
doubt that however strikingly ob- 
vious to the mind of an ordinary 
hearer of Sunday lectures and lay 
sermons may be the antagonism 
here, a subtler mind (which can 
even conceive that there may be 
triangles with three angles not 
equal to two right angles) may find 
it easy to reconcile the two state- 
ments. What such subtlety may 
be worth I know not, but in these 
particular cases my reason plainly 
answers, ‘Then by the word “ tri- 
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angle” you do not mean what I 
mean; and as to Will, there is no 
one fact so absolutely certain to me, 
next to that of my own existence, 
as that my Will does influence 
Matter.’—‘ It doesn’t !’—‘ It does !’ 
—‘I say no !’—‘ And I say yes !’— 
a form of argument unprofitable to 
pursue. 

As to morality, Professor Clifford 
teaches that there is no such thing 
in any way obligatory upon the 
individual man or woman, no real 
foundation at all for morality in 
the individual; morality takes its 
rise and has its meaning in the rela- 
tion of each person to the community 
to which he belongs. But it is 
not easy to understand how far it is 
needful for morality as thus defined 
that the individual should be in 
accord with the community. How 
in the case of civil war? Is it to 
the well-being of the dominant 
party, or to that of the party which 
he wishes to be dominant, that any 
given man’s morality is referable ? 
When a man is quite sure of the 
community to which he owes loyalty 
—owes ‘piety;’ as our Professor 
wishes to phrase it—he is to mea- 
sure the moral worth of every action 
of his life by its traceable effect upon 
that community. In all cases, then, 
in which he cannot trace any such 
effect, there is no moral obligation 
upon him whatever. Where he can 
trace such an effect, it remains for 
his judgment to decide whether it 
be a good or bad effect; no easy 
matter even on scientific principles. 
For example, is luxury good for a 
community ?—always?—only some- 
times? Then in what cases and to 
what extent? The maxim, that 
‘we must not do evil that good may 
come,’ is evidently obsolete, like so 
many other old saws. Whether 
what we do is evil or not depends 
entirely upon what comes of it—to 
the community. The abolition of 





? Lay Sermons §c, ‘On the Physical Basis of Life.’ 
* Body and Mind, p. 21. 
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weakly or superfluous children, the 
hopelessly sick, the aged and infirm, 
will in no few minds be among the 
logical results of morality on a 
scientific basis. Indeed, Professor 
Haeckel of Jena (who is a still 
more enthusiastic atheist than Pro- 
fessor Clifford, if that be possible) 
not obscurely indicates his approval 
of such expedients, and his belief 
that they will take their place in 
the political economy of the future. 
Professor Huxley gives no hint of 
his opinion on these delicate ques- 
tions of applied science; but an 
average hearer of his, thoroughly im- 
bued with the idea of ‘mechanism,’ 
—as, for practical purposes at all 
events, the true idea of the uni- 
verse, extending toall the phenomena 
of what we call life, and dealing with 
man on precisely the same condi- 
tions as any other animal,—might 
well be expected to find no essential 
difference between the drowning of a 
superfluous baby and of asuperfinous 
kitten. If there be no sacredness 
in human life, many of our dearest, 
and, as we fondly thought, deepest 
notions of right and wrong, must 
assuredly be given up as empty 
superstitions. 
VII 

Sucu are our Modern Prophets; and 
it is vain to deny the force and 
effect of their preaching, or to shut 
our eyes to its probable effects in the 
future. The assault upon Spiritu- 
ality made with ruder weapons by 
many a thinker, ancient and modern, 
is renewed with all the resources of 
the nineteenth century’s armouries. 
And who am I that I should venture 
to raise my voice in ridiculous pro- 
test against the eloquence and learn- 
ing of the time, like the hapless in- 
terrupter at a public meeting, who 
arises from among the auditory, and 
is met with universal cries of ‘ Turn 
him ont!’ Yet if I can gain a few 
minutes’ hearing I will venture to 
say, with all due humility, that 
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there are, at all events, some things 
which a thoughtful and reasonable 
human being, contemporary with 
these famous ‘Scientists,’ and, 
whether he will or no, subject to 
their influences, may fairly object 
to in their teachings, especially 
their popular lectures and books. 
One objectionable thing is the tone 
in which they often write, and of 
which some examples have already 
been incidentally given. Another 
objectionable thing is, the habit of 
weaving-in guesses and unsound or 
unproven statements into a so-called 
scientific argument—putting here 
and there in the iron chain a link 
which, when tested, proves to be 
painted wood or even gingerbread. 
A few examples I can furnish 
out of my note-book, and first one 
from Mr. Darwin. He is telling 
us‘ that ‘all the organic beings ’— 
plants and animals together, in- 
cluding man—‘which have ever 
lived upon this earth may have 
descended from one primordial form.’ 
‘In all, as far as at present known, 
the germinal vesicle is the same. So 
that every being starts from a 
common origin.” What a pro- 
digious assertion does this ‘ so that’ 
quietly introduce! The qualifying 
clause, ‘as far as at present known,’ 
being put out of sight. But when 
we take up this clause, and look at 
it, we find that it leaves the whole 
question open. And it is certainly 
as reasonable a supposition as any 
other, that if we do not detect any 
difference between two germinal 
vesicles (which are on the way to 
produce two very unlike beings), it 
is because our means of investi- 
gation are limited and inadequate. 
That they are always limited and 
often inadequate we know 4 
matter of fact. ‘ 
But of all Darwinites Darwin 
himself is the most cautious, and 
the least liable to this accusation of 
admitting bad links into his chain of 
argument. Professor Huxley’s more 


* Origin of Species, p. 519. 
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ardent temperament, which some- 
times runs into pugnacity and para- 
dox, commits him in this way not 
seldom. Speaking of the beginning 
of things, he said he had no means 
of forming any definite conclusion, 
but, if it were given him to look 
back so far, he ‘ should expect’ to be 
a witness of the evolution of living 
protoplasm from not-living matter. 
‘I should expect to see it appear 
under forms of great simplicity,’ 
&e.5 The scientitic value of this 
retrospective expectation, surely, is 
just nothing at all. And the 
Professor not merely supposes him- 
self placed where and when he has 
full opportunity to observe the pre- 
cise beginnings of what we call life, 
but supposes himself made capable at 
the same time of knowing absolutely 
that the matter visibly becoming 
protoplasm was at one moment non- 
living and at another moment living 
matter. He would not only need 
to make his dreadful journey into 


The dark backward and abysm of time, 


but, on reaching the goal, to find 
himself in possession of entirely 
superhuman powers of observation. 

The Professor’s love of paradox 
induced him t& defy us to prove 
that the lower animals can feel 
pain. With like rashness he told a 
medical class to look on a patient 
precisely as a mechanic looks on the 
spinning-jenny he is called in to 
repair.6 But did a spinning-jenny 
ever move faster or slower when its 
repairer came in at the door? Could 
standing near it and speaking to it 
make any possible difference in its 
condition? Men whose words 
reach every ear should choose them 
well, and avoid saying startling 
things on ephemeral stimulus,— 
since men, themselves included, are 
not spinning-jennies. 

He believes in ‘ the development 
of the moral sense’ out of the simple 
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feelings of pleasure and pain, liking 
and disliking, with which the lower 
animals are provided, and says it 
may be affirmed ‘ with equal truth’ 
of men and of animals, that all their 
actions are traceable to the fear of 
punishment or of pain, or to the hope 
of pleasure. ‘To do your duty is 
to earn the approbation of your 
conscience or moral sense,’ and this 
approbation is a pleasure, as its 
disapprobation is a pain. But this 
‘conscience or moral sense,’ which 
certainly often requires us to do 
things thatare in themselves trouble- 
some and even painful to us,—speak- 
ing according to usual language 
and common experience,—whence 
comes it? If you choose to in- 
sist it is something in the nature 
of man; that ‘immutable and 
eternal principles of morality’ are 
innate in him; the Professor has 
nothing to say against this proposi- 
tion. ‘ Admitting its truth, I do not 
see how the moral faculty is on a 
different footing from any of the 
other faculties of man. If I choose 
to say that it is an immutable and 
eternal law of human nature that 
“ginger is hot in the mouth,’ the 
assertion has as much foundation of 
truth as the other, though I think 
it would be expressed in needlessly 
pompous language.’ Surely the 
sub-sarcastic or slightly insolent 
tone has seldom been less happily 
adopted! That man is capable of 
enduring suffering and death out of 
a sense of duty, and that ginger 
bites his tongue, seem to the Pro- 
fessor to be not only equally true 
but truths of the same order; he 
does not see how they are ‘ on a dif- 
ferent footing. A little farther 
down in the same paragraph, he 
appeals ‘to the common sense of 
mankind ;’ but if he could actually 
appeal to it on this question of Con- 
science and Ginger, he would find 
himself much worse off than Mr. 





* Address, as President of the British Association at Liverpool. 


* The report of this address will be found in the Zimes, but I neglected to note 


the date, 
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Gladstone was after the general 
election which he demanded. 


VIII 


WHEN pressed in argument by Mr. 
Wallace to show by what mental 
steps we could pass from move- 
ments of matter to sensation and 
consciousness, Professor Huxley de- 
clared that: ‘In ultimate analysis 
everything is incomprehensible ;’ 
which is one way of apologising for 
not explaining a particular diffi- 
culty: ‘We cannot really explain 
anything.’ (If only Messieurs the 
Scientists would keep their modesty 
in regular wear, and not pull it on 
and off like a pair of gloves!) 
*I do not even know, cannot at all 
conceive (our Professor asserts) 
how it is that one billiard-ball 
striking another puts the second in 
motion.’ That we can have no 
absolute conception of anything or 
any property of a thing is an ele- 
mentary truth of psychology. But, 
turning from the vain attempt to 
fathom the bottomless abyss of the 
absolute, we arrive at various 
degrees of conceivability in regard 
to the phenomenal nature of things 
and their mutual relations. In 
the collision of two elastic bodies 
the communication of vis viva 
or motion is a visible fact, as in- 
telligible to the human mind as 
any phenomenon can well be ; there 
are (I speak without book) impact, 
elastic yielding, resistance, resi- 
lience, pushing, displacement ; and 
theshares in the effect due to velocity, 
weight, material, and form are cal- 
culable. Now, if Professor Huxley 
cannot ‘form any conception’ of how 
it happens that a billiard-ball is 
moved when struck by another 
billiard-ball, of what use, it might 
be asked, can his reasonings and 
speculations possibly be on phy- 
sical phenomena incomparably more 
obscure, complicated, and subtle 
than this? How can anyone reason 
and speculate upon a thing of which 
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he can form no conception? ‘In 
ultimate analysis everything is in- 
comprehensible’-—is one of those 
vague truisms under cloud and cover 
whereof debaters often conceal their 
difficulties. The fact is that Mr. Hux- 
ley is constantly striving to form and 
formulate and convey to the world 
‘conceptions of how it happens’ 
that things are what they are and 
do what they do,—not merely such 
simple facts as two marbles and 
their striking together, but the 
phenomena of life, consciousness, 
thought, and memory. It is pre- 
cisely the point of all his teaching 
that they can be conceived and ex- 
plained on the principles of physi- 
cal science. He finds, however, 
that after investigating and also 
speculating to the full length of 
his tether in any direction, there 
always remains something more to 
be explained, to which he can find 
no clue; and here comes in usefully 
the axiom, ‘In ultimate analysis 
everything is incomprehensible.’ 


How much the ultimate Something 
More may be which refuses to be 
analysed, is of course unguessable; 
but it is acknowledged to include 
no less than the Real Nature of 


Everything—the what, how, and 
why of all those phenomena whereof 
the greatest efforts of human Science 
(so presumptuous where it ought to 
be so humble) can but, as it were, 
scratch the surface,—and sometimes 
spoil it, without getting at anything 
worth while below. 

If science can form ‘no concep- 
tion’ as to the physical relations of 
the two billiard-balls to each other, 
science’s occupation is gone: but 
if it can form a sufficiently clear 
working conception in this case, 
it by no means follows that it 
can also do so in the case of the 
motion of my nerves in relation 
to my consciousness. The bringing 
the two cases into one category is 
an example of what we find every- 
where with our Modern Prophets, 
the assumption underlying all ther 
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thought and teaching, that physical 
science is competent to deal with 
the total contents of human experi- 
ence; the truth being that these 
our Prophets translate every expe- 
rience into materialistic formule. 
Their minds, having a natural bent 
to begin with, have been fostered by 
training and habit into a way of look- 
ing at all things which to themselves 
appears pre-eminently large, sane, 
and wise, but which may turn ont 
to be (however valuable in its own 
range) narrow, superficial, and 
miserably inadequate, when pre- 
tending to the interpretation of 
Man and his Universe. 

No, gentlemen, the universe is 
not mechanical; but your concep- 
tions of it are mechanical. 


Ix 


A Modern Prophet, a Frenchman, 
who died not many years ago, has a 
small but active body of disciples in 
England. Their culteisthe worship of 
Humanity; this is ‘the New Supreme 
Being.’ All the religious sentiments 
(awe, veneration, wonder, spiritual 
love, duty, faith, and hope) are 
solely to spring from and be nour- 
ished by the contemplation of the 
History of the Human Race, studied 
by the light of a new science, 
the culmination of all otber sci- 
ences, and the most complex, which 
has been named ‘Sociology.’ The 
French ‘ High Priest of Humanity ’ 
made his own classification of the 
sciences, beginning with Mathe- 
matics, and rising step by step 
through Astronomy, Physics, Che- 
nistry, Biology, to this crowning 
Science of Sociology. 

But our chief Science-Prophets 
have refused to acknowledge the 
leadership, not to speak of the high- 
priestship, of Auguste Comte; 
wherefore between these and the 
Comteists has come about a condi- 
tion of declared warfare. Anable and 
learned disciple writing in the Fort- 
nightly Review (June and July 1877) 
shows with force the unsuitableness 
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of Professor Huxley’s epithet, ‘ con- 
scious automata,’ and the want of 
all real evidence to found any theory 
upon of the origin of life, not failing 
to throw a contemptuous glance at 
the mathematical paradoxes in 
which Professor Clifford delights. 
Speaking broadly of ‘that recrnu- 
descence of metaphysics which is 
now passing current for science,’ 
Dr. Bridges wishes men to follow 
Comte’s advice, and discard all at- 
tempts ‘to stand outside the uni- 
verse, to regard it as a whole, and 
to explain it.’ Comte’s synthesis 
of the sciences is subjective ; every- 
thing is studied with reference to 
Man, the central object. And Man 
too is to be studied scientifically. 
The ‘ positive method’ is the study 
of constant relations, underlying 
the apparent irregularities of phe- 
nomena; and Comte was the first 
to apply this method to the study of 
human nature, individual and social; 
the culminating result being the for- 
mation of the Religion of the future, 
namely, the Worship of Humanity. 
But our later Scientists, not ac- 
cepting this, are attempting ‘to 
explain the evolution of the universe 
on mathematical principles,’ a ‘ gi- 
gantic exhibition of Materialism,’ a 
new effort to build the Tower of 
Babel up to the skies. ‘The process 
(says Dr. Bridges) is a strange one 
to watch, so confused are their 
tongues, so doubtful their materials. 
The bricks must be of the newest ; 
there is hardly time to bake them; 
for “physiological facts,” we are now 
told by a distinguished professor, 
and apparently the facts of mathema- 
tics also, “‘ only last for three years.’”” 
The scaffolding is no longer of the 
old-fashioned sort, firmly planted on 
the earth’s surface; planks and 
beams are suspended in the sky by 
the largest balloons that hypothesis 
can inflate.’ The molecular view 
of the constitution is, as Dr. Bridges 
most truthfully reminds us, only ‘a 
subjective artifice or logical tool, 
susceptible in wise hands of most 
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valuable results,’ but a view which 
has been ‘elevated to an objective 
reality.’ The universe, according 
to the scientific doctrine now in 
vogue, consists of Atoms and Ether ; 
and we are told a great deal of the 
size and movements of the invisible 
Atoms, and of the qualities of the 
mysterious Ether. ‘ But the whole 


theory is mere speculation.’ 


x 

Wuen the Comteist lance thus 
hits the Scientist full, I clap my 
hands and rejoice ; yet, when in the 
next joust the Knight of Science 
pierces his opponent’s armour, I 
cannot say I feel sorry. I fight 
under neither banner; and should 
groan tosee this combatant, or that, 
crowned as fair Idea’s champion. 
When the Knight of Humanity has 
dismounted and put aside his lance 
and armour, what is it he brings us ? 
Dr. Bridges writes : ‘ It may be well 
to say that I do not accuse Professor 
Huxley either of Theism or Atheism ; 
understanding him, like myself, to 
disavow both.’ Well, gentlemen, 
but this is Atheism. You ignore 
God: there is no Divine Being in 
your theories or your thoughts. 
The position is logically different, 
but not practically, from that of 
Professor Clifford, who abjures the 
notion of a God, and believes that 
the impossibility of the existence of 
any such being will soon be an 
established scientific truth. 

Here is A General View of Posi- 
tivism, translated from the French 
of Auguste Comte by J. H. Bridges, 
Physician to the Bradford Infir- 
mary, late Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford (London, 1865); and on 
studying this book we tind that the 
High Priest of Humanity repudi- 
ates all connection between Posi- 
tivism and Atheism as a system 
(p. 49). Systematic Atheism 
(which he truly calls ‘very rare’) 
occupies itself as much as Theology 
with insoluble problems, and can 
be of no use. But the book in my 
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hand bears on its title-page the 
motto, ‘Réorganiser, sans diew ni 
roi, par le culte systématique de 
?Humanité.’ And it concludes thus 
(I omit nothing tending to qualify 
what is quoted) :-— 

‘Monotheism in Western Europe 
is now as obsolete and injurious 
as Polytheism was fifteen centuries 
ago... The truth is, the more 
zealous theological partisans, whe- 
ther royalists, aristocrats, or demo. 
crats, have now for a long time 
been insincere. God is to them 
but the nominal head of a hypocri- 
tical conspiracy, a conspiracy which 
is even more contemptible than it 
is odious. Their object is to keep 
the people from all great social im. 
provements by assuring them that 
they will find compensation for their 
miseries in an imaginary future life. 
. . . There are now but two camps: 
the camp of reaction and anarchy, 
which acknowledges more or less 
directly the direction of God; the 
camp of construction and progress, 
which is wholly devoted to Human. 
ity. The Being upon whom all our 
thoughts are concentrated is one 
whose existence is undoubted. . . . 
Placing our highest happiness in 
universal love, we live, as far as 
possible, for others; and this in 
public life as well as in private; 
for the two are closely linked to- 
gether in our religion, a religion 
clothed in all the beauty of art, 
and yet never inconsistent with 
science. After having thus exer- 
cised our powers to the full, and 
having given a charm and sacred- 
ness to our temporary life, we shall 
at last be for ever incorporated with 
the Supreme Being, of whose life all 
noble natures are necessarily par- 
takers.’ 

XI 
So rar the High Priest himself; 
and now let us listen for a short 
time to a recent utterance of one 
of his most enthusiastic and elo- 
quent disciples, Mr. Frederic Har- 
rison. He is violently angry with 
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the ‘ Materialists,’ who are domi- 
nant nowadays. ‘There isa school 
of teachers abroad, and they have 
found an echo here, who dream 
that victorious vivisection’ will 
ultimately win them anatomical 
solutions of man’s moral and spi- 
ritual mysteries.’. These are suffer- 
ing from ‘unholy nightmares,’ and 
their leading notion is ‘a bestial 
sophism.’ But there is a subtler 
materialism amongst us—‘it has 
nothing to say about the spiritual 
life of man; it has no particular 
religion ; it ignores the Soul.’ 

This sounds comforting and en- 
couraging. 

And by-and-by comes the ques- 
tion, ‘What then is the only solu- 
tion which can ultimately satisfy 
both the devotees of science and the 
believers in religion?’ at which 
we prick up our ears—or rather we 
should, did we not know already 
whatanswer is coming. PosITIVIsM is 
the solution, and no other is genuine; 
observe the signature ‘ Auguste 
Comte ’—and so forth. 

We have heard it all before, 
but the andacity (not to use a 
harsher word) of the title given 
to this essay, The Soul and Future 
life, led us on to read, and, 
having read, leaves us amazed. 
The Soul is ‘the consensus of the 
faculties which observation dis- 
covers in the human organism. . . 
We are determined to treat man as 
a human organism, just as we treat 
a dog as a canine organism; and 
we have no ground for saying, and 
no good is to be got by pretending, 
that man is a human organism plus 
an indescribable entity . . . and to 
talk to us of mind, feeling, and will 
continuing their functions in the 
absence of physical organs and 
visible organisms, is to use language 
which, to us at least, is pure non- 
sense.’ (This, you observe, is a 
favourite argument with the 
Younger Prophets, that whosoever 
does not entirely agree with them 
is talking ‘ nonsense.’) 
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Well; but, my good sir, all 
this sounds very like the ‘ana 
tomical solutions,’ ‘unholy night- 
mares,’ ‘ bestial sophisms,’ which 
you have so earnestly repudiated, 
Not at all! ‘We have not the 
slightest reason to suppose that the 
consciousness of the organism con- 
tinues, for we mean by conscious- 
ness the sum of sensations of a par- 
ticular organism ’—but (observe !) 
‘the energy of the activities’ is never 
lost. ‘Not a single manifestation 
of thought or feeling is without 
some result so soon as it is com- 
municated to a similar organism.’ 
‘The mental and moral powers are 
not dispersed like gases. They 
retain their unity, they retain their 
organic character, and they retain 
the whole of their power of passing 
into and stimulating the brains of 
living men; and in these they carry 
on their activity precisely as they 
did whilst the bodies in which they 
were formed absorbed or exhaled 
material substance.’ After much 
reflecting on these words, I can 
only say, with all due respect to 
their learned author, that they look 
as like ‘ pure nonsense’ as anything 
I have seen in print for a long 
time. 

In fact a man’s ‘higher activities 
and potency’ only begin after he 
is dead. Theology has deadened us 
to the true ‘grandeur and per- 
petuity of our earthly life . . . the 
consciousness of a coming incorpo- 
ration into the glorious future of 
his race, can give a patience and 
a happiness equal to that of any 
martyr of theology.’ ‘ For our lives 
live when we are most forgotten ; 
and not a cup of water that we 
may have given to an unknown 
sufferer, or a wise word spoken in 
season to a child, but has added 
(whether we remember it, whether 
others remember it, or not) a streak 
of happiness and strength to the 
world.’ It is curious to notice in this 
passage, as elsewhere, the dolefal 
attempts of Atheism to speak com- 
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fortable words to the meditative, 
sensitive human Soul; an echo, as 
from a hollow cave, of the voice of 
heart-warm eloquence; half ludi- 
crous in effect, and wholly sad. 
‘The difference between our faith 
and that of the orthodox is this: 
we look to the permanence of the 
activities which give others happi- 
ness ; they look to the permanence 
of the consciousness which can enjoy 
happiness. Which is the nobler ? 
What need we then to promise or 
to hope more than an eternity of 
spiritual influence ? . . . Alas, how 
vilely selfish it is to exclaim, ‘‘ What 
is all that to the man, to you, and 
tome? ... What is the good of 
mankind to me, when I am mould- 
ering unconscious? .... I want 
my personality !””’ Yes, Mr. Frede- 
ric Harrison, I assure you, that is 
what people say, and always will 
say. That is what I for myself say, 
most emphatically. That is what all 
the most eminent men say whom I 
have been privileged to know in 
my way through life; what Goethe 
said, and what the old woman in 
the nearest almshouse will say if 
you ask her. That which you call 
‘Future Life,’ is by the human soul 
within us—which you and ten 
thousand Comtes will never be 
able to define or describe—named 
Eternal Death. 

Mr. Harrison, on his part, grows 
very noisy and shrill in the last 
paragraphs of his sermon. The wish 
for personal survival is not merely 
‘so gross, so indolent, so selfish a 
creed [softly!]; but its worst evil 
is that it paralyses practical life, 
and throws it into discord 
So far as we can grasp the hypo- 
thesis, it seems equally ludicrous 
and repulsive These hyper- 
bolic enigmas disturb our grave 
duties and our solid hopes. No 
wonder, then, that they are still so 
rife that men are dull to the moral 
responsibility which in its awful- 
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ness begins only at the grave; 
that they are blind to the dignity 
and beauty of death, and shuffle off 
the dead life and the dead body 
with such cruel disrespect. [What 
does this precisely mean?] The 
fumes of the celestial immortality 
still confuse them. Itis only when 
an earthly future is the fulfilment 
of a worthy earthly life, that we 
can see all the majesty as well as 
the glory of the world beyond the 
grave; and then only will it fulfil 
its moral and religious purpose as 
the great guide of human conduct.’ 
‘Noble’ creed, full of ‘solid 
hopes,’ ‘the majesty and glory of 
the world beyond the grave;’ wor- 
ship of the New Supreme Being— 
that is to say, Man in the aggre- 
gate; and (for you and me and 
everybody) Death forever! O, my 
Anglo-Comtean Friend (as some 
one might say), thou art thyself a 
rather curious phenomenon ! 


XII 
Tuus we find the Scientists and 
the Comteists at odds with one 
another—indeed, sworn foes. But 
to an outsider, who cares little 
for the respective methods in 
comparison with their issues, the 
mental and moral atmosphere which 
they cause him to breathe, the 
general view of life and duty 
which they give him to see, there 
is really not a pin to choose between 
them. Atheism, Eternal Death, are 
the cardinal articles in the creed 
which they offer to mankind. 
Who are these ‘ Materialists,’ 
whose antagonism to religion and 
morality Mr. Harrison so severely 
warns us against? Professor 
Huxley is sadly blind to the lofty 
claims of the French High Priest 
of Humanity—‘ M. Comte’s classi- 
fication of the sciences, under 
all its aspects, appears to me to 
be a complete failure.’? But 
scientific theories lead our Pro- 


* Lay Sermons, ‘The Scientific Aspect of Positivism.’ 
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fessor to use language essentially 
similar to Mr. Harrison's on the 
most interesting of all questions: 
‘Thoughtful men, once escaped 
from the blinding influences of 
traditional prejudice, will find in 
the lowly stock whence man has 
sprung the best evidence of the 
splendour of his capacities, and will 
discern in his long progress through 
the Past, a reasonable ground of faith 
in his attainment of a nobler future.’ 
‘His,’ you observe, does not apply 
to you or me or any man in par- 
ticular—only to Man in general, 
to Mankind. Professor Haeckel, as 
we have seen, sings to the same tune. 
And Professor Clifford, more boldly, 
praises Atheism for ‘the promise 
which it holds forth for the future.’ 
‘What is the domain of Science?’ 
he asks. ‘ It is all possible human 
knowledge which can rightly be 
used to guide human conduct.’ ‘Man 
speed the plongh!’ ‘Conscience is 
the voice of Man within us,’ 

This gentleman’s recent essay 
on ‘The Ethics of Religion’® has 
much that I heartily agree with. 
Many things in it I have, my- 
self, for years past, been trying to 
get said, but have never succeeded 
mm saying them so well. The mon- 
strous evil of sham theologies is 
never absent from my thoughts. 
The cruel injustice of allowing our 
children to be taught dogmatic 
creeds is a wrong which I have ever 
most heartily abhorred, and would 
give my blood in battle against it. 
I began this paper by saying as 
much, and nothing I could say could 
express the reality and depth of my 
feeling on these matters. But that 
which I cannot sympathise with in 
Professor Clifford’s essay and other 
utterances,—that which I cannot feel 
anything but repugnance to,—is his 
habit of treating the Supreme Ideal 
(‘who shall name Him?’—to the 
possibility of thinking of Whom 
profoundest awe and reverence are, 
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as it seems to me, the necessary 
conditions) as a mere subject for rea- 
soning and logic, and only noticeable 
at all on these terms. Professor 
Clifford talks freely, as many have 
done before him, of Zeus, of Jehovah, 
of the many ‘ gods’ that men have 
formulated, but he is constantly 
pushing over and through these 
shadows at the human Idea of a 
God; this is the trne object of his 
attack. And Professor Clifford’s 
idea of ‘God’ involves no feeling 
of awe, no sense of mystery, no 
recognition of an immeasurable, 
unutterable Presence and Power. 
To suggest anything ‘ superhuman’ 
to Professor Clifford enrages him 
so much that it sometimes drives 
the logic out of his head, leaving 
only confusion. For example : 
* Conscience’ — Professor Clifford 
asserts—‘is the voice of Man within 
us.’ But men have thought it to 
be ‘the voice of a god.’ In that 
case ‘the god may speak to us for 
man’s sake, or for his own sake. If 
he speaks for his own sake . . . our 
allegiance is apt to be taken away 
from man and transferred to the 
god.’ Allthis becomes the emptiest 
frivolity in reference to the idea 
of the Divine Presence. When 
applied to any particular god- 
formula it may be relevant, but 
it concerns a serious man very 
little. But Professor Clifford, more 
suo, goes a step, and a very long 
step, farther, and puts the following 
case: ‘ To this same treason against 
humanity belongs the claim of the 
priesthood to take away the guilt of 
a sinner after confession has been 
made to it. The Catholic priest 
professes to act as an ambassador 
for his God, and absolve the guilty 
man by conveying to him the for- 
giveness of Heaven. If his creden- 
tials were ever so sure [1 italicise 
here], if he were indeed the ambas- 
sador of a superhuman power, the 
claim would be treasonable. Can the 
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favour of the Czar make guiltless 
the murderer of old men and women 
and children in Circassian valleys ? 
Can the pardon of the Sultan make 
clean the bloody hands of a Pasha? 
As little can any God forgive sins 
committed against man.’ Like the 
Northern Farmer, Professor Clifford 
feels he could get along pretty well, 
‘if godamoighty an’ parson ‘ud 
nobbut let him alone.’ He cannot 
picture them save as allies in mis- 
chief. 

Now, it may be noted, in the first 
place, that the Catholic Church 
never has taught that mere confes- 
sion is enough te procure absolution 
from guilt; there must be hearty 
penitence, and, in cases where 
possible, reparation of the wrong 
done. But the statement to which 
I call attention is this: ‘If his 
[the priest’s] credentials were ever 
so sure, if he were indeed the 
ambassador of a superhuman power, 
the claim would be treasonable.’ 
‘A superhuman power’ (there is 
ambiguity in this phrase) we must 


take as equivalent here to supreme 
power, for the power now postu- 
lated is ideal Godhead. But we 
are required to suppose the ideal 
supreme God and All-Father, of 


whom Justice and Goodness are 
two essential qualities, making upon 
a man or men a claim of a treason- 
able character; an immoral and 
wicked claim. And looking at the 
transaction from another point of 
view, we are to suppose the super- 
human making such a claim upon 
the human and finding it at once 
disallowed, at least by all culti- 
vated thinkers like Professor Clif- 
ford; the ‘superhuman power’ 
being thus (though ‘ super ’ in some 
unexplained way) destitute of au- 
thority over the human. 

Thus the terms of the supposed 
case involve two most distinct 
and glaring contradictions; and 
perhaps few feebler positions have 
ever been taken up by an able man 
in the course of a grave argument. 
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Professor Clifford, who is inter. 
esting and useful as a specimen 
of what the younger and more 
advanced School of Atheism can 
produce, declares, as we have heard, 
that to speak of Will influencing 
Matter is ‘to talk nonsense;’ he, 
further, believes that the ‘bridge’ 
between mechanical bodily move- 
ments and human consciousness 
and thought, deemed . impossible 
by his predecessor, can be made, 
and that he himself has very nearly 
discovered how to make it. He 
has eagerly taken up the curious 
paradoxes of a foreign mathe- 
matician (the possibility of con- 
ceiving a space of four dimensions, 
parallel lines that meet and in- 
tersect, triangles whose three angles 
are not equal to two right angles), 
and endeavours, apparently in 
good faith, to found on them an 
entire revolution in our notions 
of mathematical truth, and our 
conceptions of the physical uni- 
verse. He thinks he is able to 
conceive Space as limited; and 
that if he could travel from, 
say, Charing Cross out among the 
planets and comets, suns and moons, 
a very very long way in a straight 
line, he would at last find himself 
exactly at Charing Cross again. 
This conception, Professor Clifford 
tells us, he finds a great comfort to 
him. I must confess it is not the 
least comfort to me, any more than 
Mr. Harrison’s New Supreme Being. 

The essay on ‘The Ethics of 
Religion’ concludes thus: ‘ But 
there are forms of religious emotion 
which do not thus undermine the 
conscience. Far be it from me to 
undervalue the help and strength 
which many of the bravest of our 
brethren have drawn from the 
thought of an unseen helper of 
men. He who, wearied or stricken 
in the fight with the powers of dark- 
ness, asks himself in a solitary place, 
“Ts it all for nothing? shall we 
indeed be overthrown ? ’—he does 
find something which may justify 
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that thought. In such a moment of 
utter sincerity, when a man has bared 
his own soul before the immen- 
sities and the eternities, a presence, 
in which his own poor personality is 
shrivelled into nothingness, arises 
within him, and says, as plainly as 
words can say, “1 am with thee, 
and I am greater than thou.” Many 
names of gods, of many shapes, have 
men given to this presence ; seeking 
by names and pictures to know more 
clearly and to remember more con- 
tinually the guide and the helper of 
men. No such comradeship with 
the Great Companion shall have 
anything but reverence from me, 
who have known the divine gentle- 
ness of Denison Maurice, the strong 
and healthy practical instinct of 
Charles Kingsley, and who now 
revere with all my heart the teach- 
ing of James Martineau. They 
seem to me, one and all, to be reach- 
ing forward with loving anticipation 
to a clearer vision which is yet to 
come—tendentesque manus ripe ul- 
terioris amore. For, after all, such 
a helper of men, outside of human- 
ity, the truth will not allow us to 
see. The dim and shadowy outlines 
of the superhuman deity fade slowly 
away from before us; and as the 
mist of his presence floats aside, we 
perceive with greater and greater 
clearness the shape of a yet grander 
and nobler figure—of Him who 
made all gods and shall unmake 
them. From the dim dawn of his- 
tory, and from the inmost depth of 
every soul, the face of our father 
Man looks out upon us with the 
fire of eternal youth in his eyes, and 
says, “‘ Before Jehovah was, I am!” 

I should like to hear Professor 
Clifford attempt—as no doubt he 
would, and succeed too as far as 
ingenuity can in such a case—to 
reconcile this ‘reverence’ &c. &c. 
with his declaration a few pages 
before—‘'The Priest is always and 
everywhere the enemy of mankind.’ 
Are Maurice, and Kingsley, and 
Martineau to be reckoned ‘ priests ’ 
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or not? If not, what do you mean 
by the word? If yes, are they 
exceptions to your rule? If you 
know of these exceptions, how 
many may other people know of ? 
And would no conceivable number 
of exceptions invalidate your state- 
ment ? 

Rather, is not here again ‘ the 
trot for the avenue,’ rhetorical 
flourish to wind up? With some 
attempt (how vain!) to make the 
hollow caves of Death echo sounds 
of lofty and sweet music. Atheism 
would fain have its hymns; and 
ghastly parodies they are. 


XIII 


In fact, the emotional, moral, 
and poetic elements, felt to be so 
large and important in human 
nature, are embarrassing to the 
Scientist Prophet. They are out 
of his line; his methods do not 
in the least enable him to deal 
with them; but there they are, 
full of practical force, of wide, 
deep, and perpetual influence ; by 
no means to be ignored. 

One resource, as we have seen in 
the case of the Younger Prophets, 
is to deny the emotional and moral 
elements any rank or privilege, 
except so far as they can be made 
to wear scientific livery. Shall 
anything be allowed reality which 
we are unable to formulate ? 

Another shift for the Modern 
Prophet is to try and _ be- 
lieve and make others believe 
that the scientific view of the 
universe includes the poetic; the 
latter by itself being a kind of 
divertissement of the ignorant fancy, 
while the scientifically trained mind 
finds in the truth of things (hu- 
manly attainable truth) not merely 
solid gains but poetic pleasures 
also, and incomparably better than 
any others. 

Truth to tell, the rapture of our 
physical friends over merely mecha- 
nical facts is sometimes rather ludi- 
Y 2 
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crous. One Professor finds a space of 
the sea- bottom thickly carpeted with 
the chalky part of minute floating 
creatures, showering down when 
they die like a perpetual snow-fall ; 
and is filled with wondering awe by 
this phenomenon—curious pheno- 
menon enough, but when once 
the mind has fully taken it in, 
what more is there to be thought 
or felt about it? and that this 
animalcular snow should go on fall- 
ing to the sea-floor for a years and 
over an area of x square miles 
makes very little difference. Multi- 
plied and continued repetition, in 
which the natural world super- 
abounds, may have some effect on 
the imagination, but only a very 
poor and narrow effect. 

Another Professor is rapt into 
ecstasy by considering how the 
sun’s heat sets in motion all that 
moves on this our planet, and 
tracing out in all its details the 
alternate winding up and running 
down of the complicated world- 
machinery. ‘Presentedrightly to the 
mind’ (he instructs us), ‘ the disco- 
veries and generalisations of modern 
science constitute a poem more sub- 
lime than has been yet addressed to 
human imagination. The natural 
philosopher of to-day may dwell 
amid conceptions which beggar 
those of Milton. Look at the 
integrated forces of our world—the 
stored power of our coal-fields ; our 
woods and rivers ; our fleets, armies 
and guns. They are ail generated 
by a portion of the sun’s energy 
which does not amount to 
s3o000s000 Of the whole.’ 

I must say, with all due respect, 
that here is a radical miscon- 
ception. A sublime poem can- 
not be constructed out of any 
number of physical facts, how- 
ever numerous or gigantic. The 
sense of all beauty and a deep de- 
light therein, emotions of awe, of 
affection, of passion, of moral free- 
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dom, of heroic elevation, taking 
artistic shape and musical voice 
through a human soul,—it is thus 
that Poetry is generated, not from 
conceptions, however large, how- 
ever subtle, of gases and atoms, of 
solar and planetary orbs, of living 
forces wound up mechanically in 
vegetables and running down again 
in animals. Milton’s conceptions 
of angelic armies with their artil- 
lery, and the like, or his versions 
of Hebrew myths mixed with Greek, 
are of little enough value to us ; but 
of priceless value, incommensurate 
with all the gifts, all the great 
gifts, which Science bestows, are the 
dignity of his mental presence, and 
the inspiring music of his words. 
Poetry willcertainly assimilate the 
new materials of thought presented 
by Science ; and already there are 
poets imbued with science, and 
‘scientists’ who love to drink the 
wine of the Muse. But the two 
classes will not become confused ; 
the Scientist must be ‘born’ with his 
analytic bias and close interest in 
cause and effect, as well as the 
Poet with his passion for beauty 
and high instinct of unity. And 
the latter is needed by mankind. 
If we had to take our account of the 
world exclusively from scientific 
minds, from men endowed with all 
the specially ‘scientific’ faculties in 
their fullest measure, the result 
would be dreary beyond ail telling ! 
To the Poets, indeed, the inventors 
and purifiers of language, Professor 
Tyndall owes it that he can address 
mankind in eloquent and imagina- 
tive discourse, and is not confined to 
the worse than Pigeon-English or 
Chocktaw of scientific phraseology. 
Supposing us to receive the gift 
of a sight able to penetrate to the 
farthest recesses of matter, to sift 
and separate matter into its ulti- 
mate components, its atoms, what 
are we to expecttosee? Just this, 
wherever we choose to look,—a 





® Tyndall, On Heat, §c., near the end. 
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curious dance of particles, as if 
motes in the sunbeam; a dance 
varying in figure, but essentially 
monotonous, and with nothing else 
behind it or beyond it. I, for one, 
should soon tire of watching these 
dancing atoms, and should prefer 
of the two gifts an eyesight able 
to give me full and healthy vision of 
the opposite end of the process, that 
which is presented to us, the beauty, 
wonder, and significance of the 
world as it lies around us in its 
normal relations to our senses. 
The world which the poet and the 
painter see is, I devoutly believe, 
not only more beautiful, but in- 
comparably more true, more like 
the real ‘substance’ of things, 
than the world of microscopists and 
atom-hunters. Let these latter pur- 
sue their quests, and all good luck 
to them; but let them know their 
place better, and not tease us in 
season and out of season with their 
specialisms. When we long for music, 
a lecture on acoustics will not serve ; 


even though it include experiments 
on the sonority of every string and 
wind instrument in the orchestra. 
Moreover, after you have tabulated 


all the vibrations, shown the 
anatomy of the ear, added exact 
accounts of the shape, manufac- 
ture and properties of violin, flute, 
horn, trombone, cymbals, dram, 
and all the rest, you have not only 
not given me anything of the 
mystic and elevated pleasure of 
Mozart and Beethoven’s art, but 
(which is much to our present pur- 
pose) you have not even explained 
in the very least how that effect is 
produced. 

We may fairly regard the world 
as a symphony, and the scientist 
as a lecturer on ‘ Acoustics.’ !° 


XIV 


I venture to predict that, except 
among the people born with a turn 
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for that particular way of looking at 
things (by no means the only way, 
as they fondly hold, or even the 
highest way or best way) which is 
termed ‘scientific,’ science will go 
out of fashion as decidedly as it has 
of late come into it. 

Scientific facts are very inter- 
esting and valuable, as far as they 
go, but they do not go fur; by the 
confession of the Prophets them- 
selves, they leave the real nature of 
things wholly unexplained ; and we, 
who are not professed scientists, 
don’t want to spend our lives in 
taking everything to pieces and 
prying among the tragments. These 
little bits are not the only ‘ facts’ 
in the world. The landscape is a 
fact, at least as much as any of 
your microscopic details; and so is 
the beauty of it. We common 
people are not going to take our 
world with all the flavour boiled 
out of it by a dozen specialist 
experimenters. Life after all is 
not an anatomical preparation. 
The surface of things is what we 
most want, and must always come 
back to. The surface of things is 
what we were intended to see, touch, 
and live with. Thence issue the 
rays of beauty, poetry, and art. 
And courage, friendship, and love, 
are also found on the surface of 
life, not in the anatomy of it. 

But here come the Learned Men, 
the flower of modern culture, speak- 
ing with authority and with elo. 
quence, who tell us that Science is the 
Queen and Mistress of all Know- 
ledge, and indeed of all Human 
Affairs. I, humble as I am, speak up 
and say, ‘I tell you, gentlemen, that 
instead of Science alone being able 
to deal with all things rightly, 
Science alone can deal with nothing 
rightly, Science by herself miscon- 
ceives and misinterprets everything. 
It finds matter and mechanism every- 
where, because it has no means of 


% «The Science of Harmony,’ so far as it is scientific in the strict sense, is a branch 
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finding anything else. Itsearchesfor 
‘Life’ and cannot find it; no ‘ prin- 
ciple of vitality:’ Life is ‘a func- 
tion of matter.’ It searches for 
‘Soul’ and cannot find it; only 
brain-matter and nerves. It searches 
for Gop and cannot find Him. No 
possible place where God can be— 
if He were anywhere we could not 
fail to detect Him. ‘Can man by 
searching find out God?’ Neither 
can Science find out the nature of 
Music by means of acoustics, or of 
Painting by the help of optics, and 
these are much simpler matters. 
Gentlemen, you must pardon 
my making so free (you have 
often hurt me and other simple 
people a good deal) as to say that 


the Poet, the Artist,even the healthy . 


Child, see the physical world far 
truer than you. You have your 
own place, an important place, in 
the scheme of things. You must 
learn better what this place is 
and keep in it. Let Science come 
forward in its due time and its 
proper rank—a rank decidedly 
lower than that which it now lays 
claim to. 
Xx 

Our remarks do not apply to all the 
Scientific Men of our time : far from 
it: there are among us profound 
scientific intellects that have never 
entered the arena of conflict between 
Science and Theology, but have con- 
tented themselves by strengthening 
the position of Science and enlarg- 
ing her borders. Neither, as we 
said at the outset, is it in the least 
our intention or wish to cast any 
shade of reproof or discouragement 
on those Knights of Science who 
have entered the arena because 
they have entered it. What we 
object to, and have, by miscellaneous 
but convergent illustrations, endea- 
voured to set before the reader, is 
their conduct in that arena, their 
behaviour towards the Knights 
Theological whom they overthrew, 


"| Characteristics of Goethe, §c., by Sarah Austen. 1833. Vol. iii. p. 324. 
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and towards. the: world in general, 
in their pride of victory. The 
Knights of Science are heartily wel- 
come to despoil those others of 
horse and arms whenever they can ; 
but not to assume in turn the ar- 
rogance of those whom they subdue, 
and become insolent. and tyrannical 
to mankind. The Dogmatism of 
Science in human affairs is to be 
as strictly guarded against as the 
Dogmatism of Theology, and Sci- 
ence has of late unquestionably 
shown a tendency to overbear and 
tyrannise in the domain of Human 
Thought. It is against this tendency 
that I have with fear and trembling 
lifted up my voice. 


But no more of the image of tilt- 
ing Knights. I began by speaking 
of Prophets. The Modern Kvange- 
list of the younger school calls upon 
each of us to rejoice in the idea of 
Everlasting Death. The disciple 
of the French High Priest of 
Humanity (though despising the 
Scientist Prophet) exhorts each of 
us with equal enthusiasm to rejoice 
in the idea of Everlasting Death. 
‘You will soon be dead; but other 
people will be alive.’ 

I cannot rejoice in this. And I pre- 
fer to think of the words of a modern 
man who combined in large and 
perhaps unexampled measure the 
scientific with the poetic faculties. 
‘I shall never forget’ (says Chan- 
cellor Von Miiller, Goethe’s friend) 
‘the night on which he exclaimed, 
* Do you think Iam to be frightened 
by a coffin? No strong-minded 
man suffers.the belief in immor- 
tality to be torn from his breast.” ’!! 


As for my humble self, who, while 
neither scientific nor theologic, feel 
a warm and not unintelligent human 
interest in the matters under dis- 
cussion, I will take the liberty of 
signing these remarks as 

Unus ve Mutrtis. 





THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 
By F. R. Conver, C.E. 


O change has been so great in 
N the management of the rail- 
ways of the United Kingdom as 
that which has taken place in the 
policy and in the behaviour of the 
Railway Companies and their ser- 
vants towards the third-class pas- 
sengers. When the division of 
classes was introduced, in the early 
days of the great experiment of 
steam locomotion, the first-class 
passenger was not unnaturally 
looked to as the main patron of 
the new road. To win his custom 
it was sought to make the vehicles 
he was invited to enter as com- 
modious, and even more spacious, 
than a private travelling carriage, 
far more luxurious than the inside 
of a mail coach. When the Bill 
was first obtained for the London 


and Birmingham Railway, every- 
thing had to be designed for the 


new line. A model was prepared 
for the inspection of the directors, 
at the cost of 50ol., a quarter of full- 
size, of the first-class coach. It was 
made by a celebrated coach-builder, 
and resembled two coach bodies 
each holding four passengers, 
mounted on the same platform, 
with a coupé containing two seats 
in front. The increase of width so 
as to seat three passengers abreast, 
with comfortable stuffed arms be- 
tween each two seats, was an after- 
thought. Still later and more 
luxurious were the double carriages 
of the Great Western, with a door in 
the midst, the acme of comfort when 
newly introduced, however quaint 
and dingy they may now seem. 
Then it could not be denied that 
the decent accommodation for the 
second-class passenger was far more 
protective and convenient than the 
top of a coach. As for a yet cheaper 
conveyance, which had only the 


stage waggon to displace, but 
which, to use the words of Ro- 
bert Stephenson, was destined to 
hasten a time in which no poor 
man should any longer afford to 
walk; anything that would hold 
together, and carry passengers, 
even standing, was good enough. 
But scant courtesy was shown to 
those who applied for the low- 
priced tickets; no attendance, no 
aid or room for luggage was al- 
lotted to them. From rapid trains 
the third-class carriages were ex- 
cluded. The railway companies had 
not then—they have not yet—inves- 
tigated the true theory of profit. 
They were quite unaware of the 
prodigious revenue to be earned 
from the despised third class. And 
they were ignorant of the fact that 
at the low speeds with frequent 
stoppages which were the character- 
istic of the third-class trains, the 
journey from terminus to terminus 
cost considerably more than a jour- 
ney of equal length at a higher speed 
and with fewer halts by the way. 

Since 1870 all this has altogether 
changed. In that year the receipts 
from the third-class passengers were 
1861. toevery tool. from the first- 
class. By 1875 the proportion has 
changed to 283/. from the third 
against 1ool. from the first class. 
While the first-class traffic has 
grown in five years by 194 per cent. 
the third-class traffic has grown 
by 73? percent. Out of total re- 
ceipts amounting to 58,982,753/. for 
traffic, the sum of 12,985,033/. was 
received in 1875 from third-class 
passengers, without counting those 
of them who held season or pe- 
riodical tickets. What amount of 
profit the companies derived from 
this traffic is a subject as to which 
they are as silent as possible. 
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The normal fare of the third- 
class passenger is a penny a mile. 
That rate has been regarded as a 
sort of natural minimum ; indeed, it 
was considered so necessary to give 
some inducement to the railway 
companies to accommodate third- 
class passengers that the Passengers’ 
Duty was relaxed in order to ensure 
this end; and third-class tickets, 
under certain restrictions which were 
proved to be eminently unwise, are 
free of duty. The English third- 
class travellers, however, are learn- 
ing, or may soon kecome aware, 
that on the Indian railways, while 
the traffic for goods has been ar- 
ranged on the basis common in 
this country, the passengers’ fares 
are much less than one-half of those 
charged in the United Kingdom. 
The ordinary fare for the third- 
class passengers on the guaranteed 
Indian railways is three pice, or three- 
eighths of a penny, per mile. Only 
on one line, the Eastern Bengal, is 
the fare as high as four and a 
half pice, or nine-sixteenths of a 
penny. On some lines, indeed, the 
fare for a fourth (or coolie) class is 
as low as a farthing per mile, but 
the accommodation afforded for that 
charge is not such as to admit 
of discussion for the United King- 
dom. 

The question which naturally 
suggests itself to the English work- 
ing man is, if the Indian line can 
afford to carry passengers at the 
fare of three-eighths of a penny per 
mile, how is it that the English 
lines cannot carry him at less than 
a penny per mile, or nearly three 
times the Indian rate? That there 
are important elements of cheap- 
ness in India which do not exist in 
this country is true, but still the 
disproportion is too great to be 
thus readily accounted for. And 
when on further enquiry it becomes 
evident that there isa direct con- 
trast in the mode of arranging the 
tariff on the Indian and on the 
English lines, the enquiry assumes 
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a high degree of practical import- 
ance. The lowest rate charged on 
any Indian line for carrying a ton 
of the cheapest kind of goods for a 
mile is 50 per cent. more than the 
charge for carrying a passenger 
on the main line for that distance. 
This is shown by the table on page 
35 of the Report to the Secretary 
of State for India Council for 
the year 1875-76. On the other 
side of the question, the cost of 
conveying a third-class passenger 
on the Great Northern Railway is a 
little more than double the rate 
recently quoted in the Pall Mall 
Gazette as that to which the 
through charge per ton for coals 
had been reduced on that line. 
What can be the difference of ac- 
tual cost in the working of the 
English and of the Indian railway ? 
It cannot be the case that on one 
system it costs twice as much to 
carry a third-class passenger as it 
does to carry a ton of goods or 
minerals, while at the same time 
on the other it costs half as much 
more to carry a ton of goods or 
minerals than to carry a passenger. 
It is obvious that there is not only 
room, but need, for enquiring as 
to the causes of so great a dis- 
crepancy. 

The total receipts on the railways 
of the United Kingdom from the 
transport of minerals are about 
equal to the total receipts from the 
carriage of third-class passengers. 
In the year 1875 13,405,283]. was 
the gross receipt for the former, 
and 12,985,053/. for the latter, 
exclusive of season or periodical 
ticket-holders. We may thus con- 
sider the receipts to be approxi- 
mately equal. The point which 
the third-class traveller has to 
ascertain is— are the minerals 
practically carried at his expense? 
He knows that the ton of minerals 
is carried at from 80 to 45 per cent. 
of the rate charged on the third- 
class passenger, and that about fif- 
teen passengers go to the ton; that 
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is to say, that a ton of third-class 
passengers pays the railway com- 
pany from nineteen to thirty-three 
times as much as a ton of coals. 
Does it cost the companies from 
nineteen to thirty-three times as 
much per ton to carry third-class 
passengers as to carry coal? If 
not, what is the proportion? If it 
be, for example, only three times as 
much, the fare charged to the 
passenger is too high, and the 
want of profit on their mineral 
traffic is made up for by a direct 
addition to the fare of the third- 
class passenger. 

It simplifies the enquiry to take 
these two items of mineral and 
third-class traffic apart. We are 
able to arrive at detinite prices as 
to these two classes of transport. 
It may be desirable to prosecute 
the enquiry, so as to arrive at the 
respective profit or loss incurred 
under the several heads of revenue 
according to which the gross 
income of the railways of the 
United Kingdom is divided. But 
in the two items in question we 
grasp the points on which public 
interest is most fixed. The same 
degree of doubt does not attach to 
the general merchandise traffic and 
to the mineral traffic. The same 
reason of public polity does not 
affect the fare charged to the first- 
class and to the third-class pas- 
senger. Without prejudice to an 
exhaustive enquiry, there is ample 
room for an investigation of such 
direct importance to the working- 
man. 

The returns of the Indian rail- 
ways are published in such credit- 
able and careful detail as to allow 
of the ascertaining of almost any 
statistical fact which may be of 
value to the enquirer. Thus we 
are able to say that the average of 
the working expenses of the seven 
lines of which the returns, as 
before mentioned, have been ana- 
lysed, was 49 per cent. of the gross 
revenue. If the three anda quarter 
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millions sterling that were thus spent 
be divided between the passenger 
and the goods traffic, in the pro- 
portion of the gross tonnage of each, 
the result is that a profit of 63°6 
per cent. was earned by the former, 
and a profit of 34°3 per cent. by 
the latter. The average sum re- 
ceived for carrying a passenger one 
mile on these lines was 0o°382d. 
The average sum received for carry- 
ing one ton of goods one mile was 
1'233d. The cost, therefore, per 
passenger was ‘131d., that per ton 
of goods was ‘85d. As the lowest 
rate on the Indian tariff for a ton 
of goods, under the class ‘special,’ 
is *567d., it follows that unless 
such prices be taken merely by way 
of back carriage a loss is sustained 
by the companies of *283 per mile 
for every ton so carried. 

In comparing these statistical 
details with those which we have 
collected with reference to the 
English companies, we are at once 
struck with the fact that while the 
passenger fares in England are 
triple the Indian rate, the charges 
for freight are almost identical in 
the two countries. The point where 
the means of exact comparison fail 
is the question of the amount of 
tare on the English lines. The 
Indian carriages are more closely 
packed than is the case on the 
English lines ; the tare on the latter 
is consequently greater, and the 
profit less. On the other hand 
there is not room for very serious 
differences as to the merchandise 
tare; although as the coal traffic 
always runs in one direction, the 
return of the empty waggons will 
keep the mineral tare always at a 
maximum. 

The result of the comparison 
between the two cases cited, those 
of the Indian and of the English 
lines, is roughly this. The pas- 
senger traffic on the former earns 
about twice as much profit as the 
goods traffic. But the passenger 
fares in India are only about a 
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third of the rate of the passenger 
fares in England. The mineral 
tariff, on the contrary, in this 
country, is not more than three- 
quarters of the average goods tariff 
of.the Indian lines, and in some 
instances is, at this moment, con- 
siderably less than half that average 
rate. The net profit of the Indian 
lines is 51 per cent. of the gross 
revenue, while that of the English 
lines is 45$ per cent. of the gross 
revenue, being a difference of eleven 
per cent. in favour of the superior 
economy of the Indian management. 
Unless, therefore, there be great ele- 
ments of difference as to the dead 
weight respectively carried in thet wo 
countries, the profit earned by the 
third-class traffic in this country 
will be at least seven times as great 
for an equal gross revenue as that 
of the mineral traffic. This com- 
parison, which, though rough, is 
based on unquestionable data, 


throws a very strong doubt on to 
the profit of the carriage of minerals. 


The conveyance of a ton of third- 
class passengers will earn fifteen 
pence, while that of a ton of 
minerals will earn three farthings. 
The gross tonnage moved in the 
conveyance of a ton of passengers, 
on the Indian lines, is 8-4 tons. 
That moved in the conveyance of a 
ton of goods is 3°06 tons. The 
earning from the ton of passengers 
is twenty times as much as that 
from an equal weight of goods. 
The work done in the conveyance 
of the former is only 2°8 times as 
much as in that of the latter; that 
is to say, that, subject to such 
sources of correction as we have 
presently to consider, the profit on 
the passengers isseven times as great 
as that on the minerals. But as 
the gross profit all round is only 
45+ per cent., it results that the 
profit on the minerals is a minus 
quantity, and that, as far as the 
comparison of these two items of 
receipt goes, the minerals are to a 
considerable extent carried by the 
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railway companies at the cost of 
the third-class passenger. 

It has been urged that special 
expenses which attach to the 
passenger, and to the goods, traffic 
of railways are not incurred in the 
conduct of the mineral traffic. 
And we have seen that there is so 
much truth in the remark with 
regard to a line mainly constructed 
and worked for the carriage of 
minerals, that the traffic expenses 
on the Taff Vale Railway are 3°5 per 
cent. below the average cost of 
this item on the lines of the United 
Kingdom. On the other hand, we 
have seen that on passenger lines 
on which the transport of minerals 
has been added to the original 
traffic of the line the traffic ex. 
penses show no sign of any reduc- 
tion proportionate to the earnings 
of the mineral traffic, which would 
be the case if a true economy at- 
tended the latter service, but the 
reverse. In our present enquiry we 
must look at the question as be- 
tween the two classes of traffic 
alone. 

As to this there is no doubt that 
the general occupation of the line 
and stations of any railway which 
carries on a mixed traffic is, in pro- 
portion to its earnings from either 
source, much more due to the 
mineral than to the passenger 
trains. Thus we have seen that the 
gross tonnage moved in the convey- 
ance of a ton of passengers is 2’ 
times as much as that moved in the 
conveyance of a ton of goods. In 
applying this proportion, which is 
that of the entire traffic of the 
Indian lines, to the third-class and 
to the mineral traffic, we are giving 
an undue advantage to the latter. 
For the third-class passenger 1s 
carried with less tare than either the 
second or the first class passenger. 
On the other hand, the mineral 
tare is the maximum of the goods 
tares, owing to back carriage of 
empty waggons. But the 2°8 times 
as much work has earned twenty 
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times asmuchincome. Rating the 
work done in the two descriptions 
of traffic, in the earning of an 
equal amount of income, according 
to these data, we find that if the 
time consumed in loading and the 
running speed of the two kinds of 
trains were the same, the mineral 
traflic would occupy the permanent 
way and stations for rather more 
than seven times as long as their 
occupation by the third-class trains. 
The actual time consumed in 
shunting, in waiting at stations, and 
} inrunning by the mineral trains, is, 
indeed, far more than that. But 
even apart from that last considera- 
tion we find that, according to the 
ordinary principles of book-keeping, 
there would be seven times as much 
interest on capital properly charge- 
able against the mineral as against 
the third-class traffic. 
This question of the proper attri- 
bution of interest on capital ac- 
count is one that demands further 
illustration. The profit of the 
railway shareholder is not depen- 
dent on the amount of net income 
earned per mile on his line alone, 
but on the amount of net income 
directly, and on that of the cost of line 
inversely. Now in looking to the 
real advantage derived from any 
class of traffic, the question of the 
capital laid out in providing for 
that class of traffic is of primary 
importance. In the United King- 
pdom in 1875, out of 393,799 
vehicles, which composed the 
rolling stock of the companies, 
26,204 were carriages used for the 
conveyance of passengers only, and 
only 36,349 (including the last- 
named item) were. attached to 
passenger trains. The cost of the 
different items of rolling stock is 
one of those matters on which the 
English railway companies have 
ceased to afford any information to 
theirshareholders. Mr. Rae, Com- 
missioner for Railways, New South 
Wales, in his very able report on 
those lines for the years 1872-1875 
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inclusive, has. given an estimate of 
the rolling stock required for the 
Government railways, of New 
South Wales for the next five years, 
from which it appears that the 
average cost of a vehicle belonging 
to a passenger train was 8ool., and 
that of all other vehicles 1371. tos. 
each, locomotives being excluded 
in both cases. Of course the 
prices are very much higher than 
in this country. But the propor- 
tionate prices serve for comparison, 
and we thus find that the cost of a 
passenger vehicle is 5°77 times as 
much as that of a non-passenger 
vehicle. The journal Engineering, 
on July 14, 1876, gave some 
valuable information as to the 
price of rolling stock on our 
English railways, from which it 
appears that on the Midland line 
the average cost of 163 passenger 
vehicles was 4881., and that of 1,469 
non-passenger vehicles was 821. 10s. 
each, making the price of the 
former hard upon six times that of 
the latter, a result sufficiently close 
to that obtained from the New South 
Wales report. If we consider that 
the passenger vehicles in use in the 
United Kingdom have cost six 
times the price of the non-passenger 
vehicles, we shall still find that the 
railway companies have expended 
nearly twice as much (1°6) in 
providing the latter as in pro- 
viding the former. But these 
figures do not include the enormous 
number of mineral waggons be- 
longing to private owners and 
collieries, for the use and repairs 
of which an allowance has to be 
made in fixing the sale price of 
coal. 

The average earnings of the 
passenger vehicles on the railways 
of the United Kingdom in the 
year 1875 were 625/. per vehicle. 
The average earnings of the non- 
passenger vehicles during the same 
time were 93/. 10s. per vehicle. 
Thus while the cost of the passenger 
carriage is six times that of the 
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goods carriage, the earning of the 
former is 6°7 times that of the 
latter. When we make allowance 
for the fact that the mineral stock 
is only partially represented by the 
figures above given, and that the 
cost of the third-class passenger 
carriage is considerably below the 
average cost of passenger vehicles, 
we shall see that the earning 
power of the money invested in 
the former description of stock 
is at least 15 per cent. more than 
that invested in the latter, or that, 
as far as the capital outlay or plant 
is concerned, the passenger has that 
advantage over the mineral working 
stock. 

A comparison is made in the 
article which we have already 
quoted from Engineering as to 
the proportionate expenditure of 
six important English railways 
in working stock, which is very 
instructive. On the Metropoli- 
tan Railway the passenger traffic 
earns 89 per cent. of the total 
traffic revenue. The outlay on 
working stock is about one-sixteenth 
of the total capital expenditure. 
On the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast line, the passenger traffic 
earns 72 per cent. of the traffic 
revenue. The working stock has 
cost a fourteenth part of the 
total outlay. Onthe North-Eastern 
Railway, on the contrary, the pas- 
senger revenues are only 27 per 
cent. of the gross traffic receipt. 
One-seventh of the total capital 
has been expended in working 
stock. Per mile of railway the 
London and Brighton have spent 
3,8621. in rolling stock ; the North- 
Eastern, 6,199l. The earnings of 
the former line for the half-year, 
for which the returns are given, 
were 2,80o0l. per mile, those of the 
latter 2,420l. per mile. The stock 
of the former line earned 145 per 
cent. of its own cost in the year; 
that of the latter only earned 78 
oy cent. of its own cost in a year. 
n that case a difference of 62 per 
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cent. in the excess of mineral and 
goods traffic over passenger traffic 
coincides with a difference of 67 
per cent. in the earning power of 
the capital invested in plant. As 
far as rolling stock is concerned, 
the passenger traffic thus proves to 
be nearly twice as productive, in 
gross earning, as the heavy traffic, 
We have already shown how much 
larger a net profit is derived by 
the former traffic from a given 
amount of gross increase than b 
the latter, and the result of the 
double comparison is too evident to 
be blinked. 

The same facts may be illustrated 
in a yet more striking manner. We 
have the means of calculating the 
apparent average gross earnings of 
each description of rolling stock, as 
held by the railway companies of the 
United Kingdom. As to the stock 
held by colliers, carriage companies, 
and private owners, no returns are 
made; and the result of this defi- 
ciency is to increase the apparent 
earnings of the stock belonging to 
the railway companies. This in- 
crease, however, will mainly be in 
favour of the mineral traffic ; that 
is to say, that the earnings of the 
traffic will be distributed over a 
much smaller number of vehicles 
than those which are actually run- 
ning on the lines. Notwithstanding 
that disadvantage, the difference in 
the gross earnings of vehicles at- 
tached to passenger trains, and of 
those not so attached, may truly be 
called prodigious. 

On the Metropolitan line, which 
only owns 180 carriages, each of 
these vehicles earns for the com- 
pany a gross revenue of 2,587/. per 
annum. On the Festiniog Rail- 
way, at the other extremity of the 
scale, each non-passenger vehicle 
earns for the company a gross 
revenue of 181. per year. These 
are, of course, extreme cases, but 
they show in an unmistakable 
manner the limits of capacity for 
earning. 
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If we take the two lines entering 
London in which the passenger 
traffic forms the largest proportion 
of the revenue, we shall find that 
each vehicle attached to a passen- 
ger train on the South-Eastern 
Railway earns 744l. per annum, 
and each such vehicle on the Lon- 
don, Brighton, and South Coast, 
earns 626/. per annum. The earn- 
ings of the non-passenger vehicles 
on these lines are respectively rool. 
and gil. perannum. On the North- 
Eastern Railway, on which the 
passenger revenue only forms 27 
per cent. of the gross earnings, 
each non-passenger vehicle earns 
but 617. per annum, while the pas- 
senger carriages earn nearly as 
much as those of the South-Eastern 
line, viz. 7231. each per annum. 
On the Midland, where the passen- 
ger revenue is 31 per cent. of the 
gross revenue, the passenger vehicles 
only earn 584]. each per annum. 
What the goods vehicles earn on 
this line cannot be calculated, as 
the waggons owned by the company 
are only about 31,000, which is but 
a small proportion of those that 
convey minerals over the line. 

It is thus clear, beyond the 
possibility of question, that the 
capital invested in the purchase of 
passenger rolling stock earns a far 
higher return than that invested in 
the purchase of goods stock, and, 
i fortiori, of mineral stock. Omit- 
ting such an exceptional case as 
that of the Metropolitan, where 
the greater number of the carriages 
are in almost continuous movement, 
over a densely populated line, for 
eighteen hours out of the twenty- 
four, we find that 7ool. a year is 
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and mineral tracks do not average 
more than 61/. each per annum, 
or about one-twelfth of the earn- 
ings of a passenger vehicle. This 
line is one to which it is important 
to call attention, as it possesses a 
large number of mineral vehicles 
of its own, and we thus come nearer 
to the actual earnings of this class 
of vehicles than on some other lines. 
On this line the mineral traffic 
earns 37 per cent. of the gross 
revenue, which is another reason 
for the low earning of each truck. 
The small earning per passenger 
carriage on the Midland is worthy 
of note, being more than 20 per 
cent. lower than that on the Lon- 
don and North-Western, which is 
usually to be taken as an average 
line. The difference between the 
most profitable employment of each 
unit of either the passenger or the 
mineral rolling stock is enormous, 
the former figure being 143 times 
the latter. As to the general re- 
mark that the passenger stock is 
far more remunerative to its owners 
than the mineral stock, there can 
be no room for any difference of 
opinion. 

It is thus manifest, that with re- 
gard to the proper distribution of 
the cost of capital over the two 
branches of traffic which we have 
undertaken to compare, a far larger 
proportion has to be debited to the 
mineral than to the third-class pas- 
senger traffic. Indeed, as far as 
the fixed portions of the railway 
property are concerned, a distribu- 
tion according to the length of time 
for which a given portion of line 
is occupied by one or by the other 
class of trains would allow seven 
times as much cost, in the way of 
interest on capital, to the former 
as to the latter. Again, a division 
according to the amount of capital 
expended in rolling stock would 
make the mineral traffic twice as 
costly, inintereston capital, per rool. 
of gross earnings, as the third-class 
passenger traffic. Not only, there- 
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fore, in the actual working expenses, 
but in the unsleeping activity of 
interest on capital, the carriage of a 
ton of minerals is a far more costly 
and less remunerative service than is 
either the performance of an equal 
amount of work, or the cost of 
raising an equal amount of in- 
come, by the carriage of third-class 
passengers. 

A change ef policy, gradual in- 
deed, but amounting in many re- 
spects to entire reversal, has forced 
itself on the maragers of the English 
railway s during the past forty years. 
In spite of the lesson thus given, 
the present series of papers, toge- 
ther with two articles in the Edin- 
burgh Review, and some in the 
Pall Mall Gazette, form the princi- 
pal attempts which have been 
made to investigate the general 
problem of the profit of railway work- 
ing onastatistical basis. T hechanges 
already effected prove, we trust, 
the possibility of farther change. 
The principles now elucidated both 
explain the causes of the changes 
which have occurred, and point to 
the future operation which may be 
expected to result from these same 
causes, and which musi result, if a 
scientific investigation of the con- 
ditions of profit be insisted on by 
those who are now such heavy suf- 
ferers from the neglect of this mea- 
sure of prudence. The same reasons 
which have led to the development 
of the third-class traffic, at the ex- 
pense of higher priced, but less re- 
munerative, fares, must lead, when 
understood, to the discontinuance 
of any branch of the trade now car- 
ried on by the companies which is 
in itself unremunerative, whether 
as regards the proportion of its 
gross earnings to its working cost, 
or the proportion of its net revenue, 
when there is any, to the capital 
over which it has, as matter of 
book-keeping, to be divided. 

The anticipations of the first 
makers of our railways were that a 
remunerative fare of 3d. per mile 
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from the first-class passenger would 
be the main element of profitable 
business. It was further proposed 
to absorb the parcels carriage, or 
van and waggon traffic of the roads, 
and to monopolise the mineral and 
heavy goods traffic of the canals, 
The class of passengers who tra- 
velled outside coaches were carried 
at a lower rate of price, and with 
something of studied discomfort of 
accommodation ; although not, in 
the first instance, in all trains. And 
the pedestrian, or waggon passenger, 
had also a sort of cattle-pen al. 
lotted to his poverty—as a kind of 
bone thrown to a dog. The speed f 
which was at once attained com. 
manded every class of passenger ; as 
the gain of time allowed of the pay. 
ment of the fares fixed by Parlia- 
ment, even for the very poor. All 
merchandise as to which rapid 
transit was desirable, also came, | 
almost unsought, to the railways. 
The heavy traffic did not so naturally 
come. It was in course of time ob- 
tained, partly by hostile measures J 
towards the canals—purchasing 
some, leasing others, and generally 
disarranging the system—partly 
by charging entirely unremunera- 
tive prices for the great bulk of the 
traffic so abstracted. Partly by fair 
means, then, and partly by foul, the 
original programme was carried 
out; and an increase in the traffic 
of all sorts, of which the early pro- 
moters of railways had not the 
most remote anticipation, was the 
happy and important result. As 
far as this result went, it mattered 
little to the customers of the rail. 
ways whether their needs were 
served at a profit or at a loss to the 
companies, provided they obtained 
the facilities so freely offered. 
Under this order of things, with- 
out any prevision on the part of 
the companies, certain results be 
came so manifest that only the 
blind could refuse to see them. 
The despised third-class passenget 
gradually rose in importance till 
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became a question whether he was 
not, in truth, the best customer and 
the true patron of the railway. 
Even when, since 1870, this fact 
became undeniably apparent, and 
the taboo formerly placed on this 
class of travellers was in conse- 
quence gradually removed, its dis- 
covery did not lead to the thorough 
investigation of the cause of the 
unexpected phenomenon, either on 
the part of companies, on that of 
the Government, or on that of either 
House of Parliament. Bit-by-bit 
improvement was all that occurred. 
Indeed, the very cause of the pro- 
fitable nature of the third-class 
traffic is even now so entirely 
misapprehended that managers of 
railways are heard to argue that 
as the reduction of the passenger 
fares, by promoting travelling, 
had increased the profit of rail- 
ways, the reduction of goods and 
mineral fares would have the same 
effect. This argument entirely 
ignores the element of profit or loss 
which differs the most in the case 
of goods and of passengers—the 
dead weight. It overlooks the 
fact that it is one thing to take 
thirty more passengers in a train in 
which there is ample room for them 
in, perhaps, a single carriage, and 
another thing to add thirty tons of 
goods to the same train, involving 
the addition of five or six more 
waggons. In the one case the total 
extra cost to the company would be 
from a halfpenny to a penny per 
mile. In the other it would be 
from fifteen to thirty pence per 
mile; the addition to gross revenue 
at a penny a passenger and a penny 
aton of goods being the same in 
both cases. Low fares fill the 
carriages—low freights lengthen 
the trains. 

During this period, notwithstand-, 
ing the command obtained over the 
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canals, unfortunately for the divi- 
dends of the railways, the sea has 
remained open. The rate of through 
freight on the trunk lines to the 
metropolis has thus been kept at a 
certain average. Notwithstanding 
the great convenience offered to 
the coal dealers by the station yards, 
and by delivery into their own 
premises, the sea-borne coal has con- 
tinued to arrive on the river Thames ; 
and at the present moment we are 
told of carriage being offered by the 
railways, in order to compete with 
the collier navigation, at rates which 
no one who studies the subject with 
impartiality can regard otherwise 
than as totally unremunerative, 

Meantime the profits of the 
railway companies, far from attain- 
ing the 10 per cent. anticipated in 
1845, have never reached the half 
of that rate since 1860, the first 
year for which the percentage of 
net revenue is returned. The 
highest net revenue was attained in 
1872. In 1871 the working ex- 
penses bore the same proportion 
to gross revenue as in 1860, namely, 
47 per cent. In 1872 they had 
risen to 49 per cent., but allowed 
an average return of 4°74 per cent. 
on the gross capital invested. In 
1874 working expenses had risen 
to 55°6 per cent., and dividends had 
fallen to 4°37 per cent. In 1875 
there was avery slight improvement, 
working expenses being reduced to 
54°25 per cent., and net revenue 
rising to 4°45 per cent. on the total 
paid-up capital of 630,000,000l. 
sterling.’ 

Yet the gross income of the 
year 1875 was considerably more 
than double that of the year 1860. 
The figure for that year was a little 
under 28 millions sterling ; that for 
1875 was nearly 61} millions ster- 
ling. The development of traffic 
was the great aim of the early 


hands, show a total capital of 658,214,776/.; a rate of 53°9 for working expenses ; and 


a net revenue of only 4°36 per cent. on paid-up capital. 
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managers of our railways. De- 
velopment of traffic was supposed 
to mean increase of profit. But 
here we find that a development 
of traffic by 118 per cent. has been 
accompanied by an increase of 
profit of only one-quarter per cent., 
regarded as dividend. 

The main cause of this unantici- 
pated and unfortunate state of things 
appears to be, that the railway com- 
panies have indulged themselves in 
the luxury of swelling their gross 
returns by unprofitable traffic. It 
may be said that they have carried 
120 millions of tons of minerals 
per annum, to the detriment of the 
canal companies, at the cost of the 
third-class passenger. 

No carrier or contractor would 
feel justified, as a matter of business, 
and according to the ordinary rules 
of book-keeping, in undertaking to 
perform the work now done in order 
to carry on the mineral traffic of 
the railways of the United Kingdom, 
including the payment of interest 
of money on the capital of which the 
expenditure is chargeable to that 
traffic, for a less amount of net profit 
than a sum equal to the total gross 
revenue received by the railway 
companies for the carriage of 
minerals, 

To those who defend the danger- 
ous and unbusiness-like plan of 
lumping together all expenditures, 
and being content with a general 
balance of profit and loss, so long 
as it affords 44 per cent. on gross 
capital, it may be pointed out that 
every addition to that expenditure 
of about 7 millions sterling in the 
conduct of the mineral traffic (which 
is the average proportion of its work- 
ing expenses to gross revenue) is a 
direct deduction from dividend. In 
the conduct of any complex business, 
a greater profit on one part may be 
justly set against a less profit on an- 
other part, so that the less profitable 
_ part is indispensable to the former. 
But it is not so if the differently 
advantageous branches of business 
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be not inseparable. In that case, a 
man will content himself with that 
which pays well, and will leave to 
anyone who likes to take it that 
which pays ill or not at all; and as 
such he willregardanything thatdoes 
not return at least 5 per cent. on the 
capital employed. This is little 
enough for a business involving 
work, thought, and risk. While our 
whole railway business only earns 
44 per cent. on capital, an ex- 
penditure of 13 millions a year 
which earns much less than that 
rate can only be regarded with the 
gravest dislike by men who care for 
their property; especially as, so far 
rom aiding the more lucrative 
traffic, the mineral traffic is the chief 
obstacle to its regular course. 
Lastly, there is the gravest cause 
for serious doubt whether, instead of 
earning 13 millions of profit, the 
mineral traffic earns any true profit 
at all, or even does not incur dis- 
tinct and positive loss. We have 
seen that the three items of loco- 
motive power, engine and vehicle 
repairs, and maintenance of way, 
increase directly with the increased 
proportion of revenue derived from 
mineral traffic on the main trunk 
lines. On the South-Eastern Rail- 
way, where the mineral earnings are 
less than 4 per cent. of the gross 
revenue, these three items of cost 
amount together to 21 per cent. of 
revenue. On the North-Eastern, 
where the mineral revenue is 37 per 
cent. of the general revenue, these 
three items of cost amount to 354 
per cent. of revenue. An increase 
of 33 per cent. in mineral traffic co- 
incides with an increase of 144 per 
cent. in working expenditure. This 
is an increase of more than 4 per 
cent. in cost of working for every 1 
per cent. additional mineral revenue 
At this rate, the working expenses 
of the railways of the United King- 
dom are increased 11 per cent. of 
revenue, or by thesum of 6,600,000l., 
by the carriage of minerals over their 
lines. It is very difficult to see what 
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reply can be urged against this 
outcome of the statistics published 
by the Boardof Trade. This general 
increase of cost does not cover 
the whole expense of the mineral 
traffic. It only represents the in- 
crement of expenses all round, or the 
raising of the average proportion 
of working expenses from 43 to 54 
per cent. of gross income. 

We have seen that the net profit 
earned by the passenger traffic on 
the Indian lines amounted to 63°6 
per cent. of the gross revenne, 
although the passenger tariff is only 
about one-third of that ruling in the 
United Kingdom. If we take the 
English fares, the French propor- 
tion of dead to paying weight, and 
the approximate price of one-third 
of a penny per ton mile gross for 
work done, the profit earned on 
the 13 millions of revenue derived 
from third-class passengers will be 
7,800,0001. If wetake the Indian pro- 
portion of dead to paying weight, the 
profit so earned will be 10,400,000l. 
The great difference in the tare in 
the two countries is the cause of the 
difference in the rate of profit. It 
is doubtful what is the rate of tare 
in this country. But it is certain 
that it is much less in the case of the 
third than in that of the first and 
second class traffic. 

On the Metropolitan line the 
proportion of dead weight is some- 
what less than on the Indian 
lines. It might be expected that 
the Metropolitan line would there- 
fore be worked at a higher rate of 
profit than 61 per cent., its actual 
ratio. There is, however, a very 
important element in the condition 
of the Metropolitan Railway, which 
raises its working cost per ton mile 
gross by a large percentage. In the 
four miles of the main line from Moor- 
gate Street to Praed Street occur 
no fewer than eight stoppages. Per- 
sons familiar with the Metropolitan 
Railway are aware of the very short 
distance within which a train is 
brought to a standstill from its full 
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speed, as well as of the equally short 
distance within which that speed is 
again attained. According to the 
experiments made upon railway- 
breaks by Messrs. Woods and Inglis, 
which are published in the appendix 
to the Report of the Commission on 
Railway Accidents, 1877, the re- 
tarding force exercised by the most 
powerful break was 10°64 per cent. 
of the gross load. The ordinary 
retarding force to be overcome by 
the locomotive is ‘62 per cent. of 
the weight of the engine and tender, 
plus *37 per cent. of the weight of 
the train. The distance within 
which the break in question stops a 
train, running at the velocity of 
45 miles an hour, is 720 feet. If we 
take *5 per cent. as the ordinary 
resistance of the Metropolitan trains, 
we shall find that each stoppage 
consumes an amount of power suf- 
ficient to propel the train for 2°96 
miles ; taking no notice of the effect 
of the inclines, which to some ex- 
tent compensate one another. This 
is equivalent to adding a length of 
23°60 miles to the four miles mea- 
sured on the ground; not indeed for 
the total cost of the running charges, 
but for the mechanical part of them. 
The wages of the engine-drivers, 
stokers, guards, and attendants are 
divisible by the time occupied in 
the transit of a train from terminus 
to terminus. But the cost of fuel, 
maintenance, and repairs will be in 
proportion to the power produced, 
of which so large a proportion is 
consumed in the stoppages. With- 
out going into such minute details 
as should allow of the calculation of 
the exact increase of cost thus in- 
curred by the Metropolitan Railway 
Company in the conduct of their 
traffic, and of the difference between 
the duty actually done per ton mile 
gross, including stoppages, and that 
per ton mile of measured line, it is evi- 
dent that the unusually high cost per 
ton mile of the Metropolitan service 
is thus explained; and that a much 
higher rate of profit than 61 per cent. 
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would be obtained if the distance 
for which the passengers are con- 
veyed were not thus virtually mul- 
tiplied by numerous stoppages. 

On a consideration of these facts, 
we are warranted in estimating a 
profit of 75 per cent. on the gross 
revenue of the third-class traffic as 
one which may certainly *be com- 
manded by ordinarily good manage- 
ment. That is tosay, that, out of 
every penny paid by the third-class 
passenger, one farthing, or less, is 
the cost of his conveyance; and 
three farthings, or more, is the net 
revenue earned out of kis fare, and 
applicable to dividend on capital. 
And it is further certain that, if we 
consider how great a portion of the 
39,0001. per mile spent in the con- 
struction of our railways may be 
properly debited to the third-class 
traffic, the lucrative return to the 
companies is very great. The third- 
class gross revenue of 1875 was 
between one-fourth and one-fifth of 
the whole traffic revenue of the 
railway companies. Taking it at 
two-ninths of this total, the profit 
which it earns is divisible over 
two-ninths of the total railway 
capital, This apportionment would 
give a capital of 140,000,000l., a 
gross revenue of 13,000,0001., a 
working charge of 3,250,000l., a 
net profit of 9,750,000/., and a 
dividend of nearly 7 (exactly 6°96) 
per cent. If we divided the capital 
in the ratio of the occupation of 
the lines by the third-class traffic, 
we should find the dividend rate 
considerably higher. 

It is thus tolerably certain that 
it is only by means of the profit 
derived from certain portions of 
their business that railway com- 
panies are enabled to keep up their 
actual modest rate of dividend, in 
face of the large capital expenditure 
which they have incurred, and of the 
working costs which they must pay, 
in order to carry on another de- 
scription of traffic, in the conduct of 
which they have to compete with a 
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water carriage that is intrinsically 
cheaper than a carriage by rail. 
As far as the public are con- 
cerned, it may be urged that they 
obtain the benefit, and that the 
loss, whatever it be, is the affair of 
the railway shareholders alone. 
This position has been distinctly 
taken by the Board of Trade in the 
correspondence referred to in the 
paper on this subject in the July 
number of Fraser’s Mugazine. The 
reply to this is, that it is the public 
which is, in the long run, a loser by 
the misuse or misdirection of any 
of its economical resources, and 
that thus, although it is the reci- 
pients of dividend who are the chief 
sufferers, the entire public has a 
direct interest in the proper appli- 
cation of our means of land and 
water transit. 

But there is another class of 
persons who have a right to a voice 
in the matter. These are the third- 
class passengers. It cannot be 
denied that they have at all events 
a primd facie case. The public 
policy of giving the working-man 
as full accommodation as the railway 
system can provide, at as low a 
price as will justly remunerate the 
companies who provide it, is 
generally admitted. The present 
fare for the third-class traveller in 
England is three times what it is in 
India. If it were reduced by one- 
half, it would still yield a profit of 
something like 50 per cent. on 
revenue. It is very probable that 
a considerable reduction, if not 
quite to this extent, would increase, 
not only the gross, but the net 
revenues of the railway companies, 
both by increasing the traffic, and 
at the same time (by filling the 
carriages better) by diminishing 
the proportion of dead weight. The 
workman might be carried, at 4 
fair profit, at a halfpenny per mile. 
He might be carried, with a very 
large profit, at three-farthings per 
mile. 

This reform, however desirable 
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in the interests of all parties, can- 
not, however, be effected while the 
main trunk lines continue to block 
up their roads and stations with a 
heavy and unremunerative mineral 
traffic. The mineral trade opposes 
first a physical and then a financial 
obstacle to the multiplication of the 
third-class trains. It literally stops 
the road. It financially consumes 
so much of the profit earned by the 
conveyance of passengers that it 
leaves no margin for reduction of 
fares. If, therefore, the public 
remain heedless, if the Board of 
Trade continue supine, if the 
railway shareholders remain con- 
tent with their present ignorance 
as to the profit or loss earned or 
incurred by each separate branch 
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of their threefold business, there 
is yet another class of persons who 
have an interest in demanding the 
publication of straightforward and 
business-like accounts. The third- 
class passenger has some right to 
say that two-thirds of the coal 
supply of London is diverted from 
its natural route by water to a 
more costly route by rail at his 
cost ; and that while the Londoner 
is none the better, and the railway 
shareholders, as well as the canal 
shareholders, are all the worse, for 
the misdirection of the course of 
this trade, its continuance involves 
the exaction from his pocket of a 
penny for the performance of a 


service which actually costs a far- 
thing. 
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EFORE describing the present 

state of Christianity in India, 
I will give a brief sketch of its pre- 
vious progress. 

Christianity is said to have been 
introduced into India by the Apostle 
St. Thomas. Whether by him or 
others, it was certainly preached 
there at some very early period, 
with what success we have no know- 
ledge; converts were made, but if 
many they relapsed. Inthe sixteenth 
century, when the Portuguese landed 
they found only a small Christian 
community on the south-western 
coast. The Portuguese made the 
propagation of their religion the 
business of the State. They achieved 
a certain amount of success, but 
their power declined as rapidly as 
it rose, and henceforth they were 
just able to maintain their own 
existence. 

During the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, Roman Catholic 
missionaries established themselves 
in various parts of India. They even 
penetrated to the Court of the Great 
Moguls, and were well received by 
some of those free-thinking mon- 
archs. The Emperor Akbar per- 
mitted them to erect a church at 
Agra, and gave them a piece of land 
for their mission, which, after all 
the changes of dynasty, they still 
possess. The succeeding emperors 
were less tolerant, and, though not 
persecuted, the missionaries were 
shown no favour. The successes 
of these early missionaries have 
been much exaggerated. They ef- 
fected no extensive or permanent 
propagation of Christianity. 

During the sixteenth and follow- 
ing centuries many Europeans found 
their way to India, and as soldiers 
and artificers met with much pa- 
tronage from the native monarchs. 
They intermarried with the natives, 
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but did not leave Christian de- 
scendants. 

The Emperor Mahommed Shah 
died in 1747. He was the last real 
monarch of India; and perhaps for 
that reason, though a dissolute man 
and a bad ruler, his memory is still 
regarded by the natives with affec- 
tionate regret. After him there 
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( 
was no more Court at Delhi; the 
gold and the diamonds went else- ‘ 
where, and the brightest pageant 1 
the world has ever seen passed away 1 
for ever. a 
Mahommed Shah is believed to 8 
have enjoyed perpetual youth. 8 
When holding Court one day, so 0 
the story runs, a naked Fakeer a 
advanced with a stick of silver, cut r 
off a piece, and gave it to the Em. P 
peror, with injunctions to eat it, A 
and disappeared in the crowd. This I 
soft silver was the great elixir. b 
While its effect lasted Mahommed st 
Shah retained all the vigour and Pt 
capacity for enjoyment of early § t# 
manhood ; when it ceased, he died. 
On his death the Mogul en- Q} 
pire fell to pieces; it fell as easily to 
and as completely as a house of § 
cards. For a hundred years en- ra 
perors succeeded, but they were th 
mere phantoms—poor, powerless, rei 
often exiles and captives; their ac- TI 
tual misery rendered the more bitter no 
by their titular grandeur, consoled A 
only by the hope of ultimate resto. as 
ration, a hope which the mutinies§ mc 
of 1857 dispelled for ever. mc 
For the next half-century India} Th 
presented a scene of political an-§ at 
archy, such as in modern times the§ pea 
world has rarely seen. LEvery§ ten 
governor, every chief, everyone,imf} unc 
short, who had power to do so, af av 
sumed independence. India fromg  tior 
a single empire became divided intof gre 
a multitude of independent and hos} the 
tile states, of every degree of si mor 
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and power, from kingdoms large as 
France to clusters of a few villages. 
Wars were incessant ; and kingdoms 
rose, extended, and melted away 
with astounding rapidity. 

The Portuguese had first found the 
way to India. They were soon 
followed by the other nations of 
Europe. The English, the Dutch, 
the French, and the Danes estab- 
lished settlements chiefly on the 
eastern coasts; unlike the Portu- 
guese, they went for commerce, not 
conquest. Their military achieve- 
ments were limited to the defence 
of their own factories, in which they 
were not always successful. For 
more than a century they maintained 
a precarious existence; often in- 
sulted, occasionally oppressed, and 
sometimes altogether expelled from 
one or other of their settlements, 
and paying a deference to the native 
rulers not easily conceivable to the 
present generation of Anglo-Indians. 
As the nations of Europe increased 
in wealth and power they became 
better able to protect their Indian 
settlements, and the increased im- 
portance of the trade made it worth 
their while to do so. 

When the Mogul empire broke 
up, the European settlements—fac- 
tories, as they were then termed— 
were more exposed to attack, the 
rapacity and capricious hostility of 
the local governors being no longer 
restrained by the Imperial authority. 
The native princes of that day had 
no conception of scientific warfare. 
A man with a weapon was to them 
asoldier. Their armies were mere 
mobs, and the larger they were, the 
more efficient they esteemed them. 
The handful of disciplined troops 
at the European settlements ap- 
peared in their eyes entirely con- 
temptible. Some terrible lessons 
undeceived them, and contempt 
gave place to a terror and admira- 
tion all but superstitious. All the 
great princes proceeded to arrange 
their armies on the European 
model. To copy the uniform and 
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officers’ titles was easy, but the disci- 
pline could only be taught by those 
who themselves understood it. Euro- 
pean officers were eagerly sought 
for. In the present day they would 
have been readily obtained, but 
India was then far to reach, and the 
journey difficult. Still, bees find 
the flowers. In time, most of the 
native armies were more or less 
officered by Europeans. 

The histories of many of these 
adventurers were very romantic, 
but space will not permit their 
narration. They ruled provinces, 
they commanded armies; in two 
instances they even carved out in- 
dependent principalities. Very few 
returned to Europe, for it was then 
easier to acquire a fortune in the 
native States than to remove it ; but 
some did, and the sight of their 
wealth, and the vague stories of their 
adventures, assisted in spreading 
over India that halo of golden ro- 
mance through which, in the last 
century, it was so generally regarded, 
and the faint traces of which even 
still linger in the popular imagina- 
tion. 

The far greater number of these 
adventurers never rose above sub- 
ordinate posts. They married na- 
tive wives, and made India their 
home. Service in the East is gene- 
rally hereditary—the sons of these 
officers became themselves soldiers, 
and again theirsons. In an Indian 
household the servants were then 
slaves, and adopted the religion of 
their masters. A small Christian 
population thus, in the course of 
time, sprang up in some of thelarger 
native States. In Gwalliar, till the 
Government was reorganised by 
Lord Ellenborough, the army con- 
tained a considerable number of 
Christians, both soldiers as well as 
officers, and Christians held some of 
the highest posts about the person 
of the sovereign. 

The English dominion in India 
commenced with the battle of 
Plassy in 1757, which transferred 
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to the East Indian Company the 
sovereignty of Bengal. The state of 
Christianity in India, or more pro- 
perly the Christian population in 
India, was then as follows. In the 
different European factories, which 
were all on or near the coast, there 
were the European troops—who may 
have amounted tosome few thousand 
—a half caste population of no 
great amount, and native Christians 
who, except inthe Portuguese settle- 
ments, were insignificant in num- 
ber. A few Christians were 
scattered among the larger native 
armies, and there was the tribe 
of indigenous Christians on the 
Malabar coast. 

These the Portuguese had made 
many and cruel efforts to bring over 
so the Romish Church but with- 
out success; whether these were 
Christian in more than name, and 
what, if any, conceptions they had 
of spiritual religion, I do not know. 
I have never visited that part of 
India, and the descriptions of the 


religious writers are not altogether 
reliable on matters which, like this, 


have been the 
troversy. 

Throughout the greater part of 
India not only were there no Chris- 
tians, but the very existence of the 
Christian religion was generally un- 
known. The educated Mahomme- 
dans were aware of there being 
Christian nations in the West. 
They learnt thus much from the 
Arabic historians, poets, and writers 
on religion ; but the uneducated and 
the Hindoo population were not, I 
think, aware that there was such a 
religion as Christianity. 

Abouttwo hundred yearsago there 
wandered about Upper India a fa- 
keer of the name of Keibbeera Doss. 
He composed many short poetical 
pieces, proverbs, and such like, 
which have been handed down by 
oral tradition. Some are of much 
pathos ; in one he laments his own 
unbelief, and that he belonged to 
none of the religions of the world; 
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these he enumerates, and among 
them is not Christianity. When 
the English, through their conquest 
of Bengal, became known, they were 
not associated in the native mind 
with any of the Western nations. 
They were supposed to have come 
from some island in the Eastern 
Ocean. 

About five-and-twenty years ago 
I had charge of a remote district 
among the mountains in Upper 
India. There was an aged villager 
reputed to be about ninety years 
old. I had to get some information 
regarding the former state of the dis- 
trict. I sent for him. He told me 
that, when quite a boy, he had heard 
that a white-complexioned people 
had conquered Bengal; that they 
came from an island where white 
feathers fell, which I imagine was 
some misunderstood description of 
the fall of snow; that their swords 
had no hilts, and their horses no 
tails. When still a lad, a Mahratta 
force swept suddenly into the valley 
and encamped near his village ; 
among them were a boy and girl, 
with fair complexions and yellow 
hair, who were described as 
‘Francese’ (French); no human 
beings of the kind had been seen 
there before, and the villagers were 
so struck by their beanty, that they 
took them milk and sugar-cane and 
the best of all they had. The next 
day the Mahrattas marched away, 
and he saw no more Europeans till 
the English came in, when he was 
a middle-aged man, and took the 
country. 

When by Lord Clive’s victories 
the East India Company found 
themselves the sovereigns of Bengal, 
they entertained great doubts as to 
their ability to keep possession of 
a territory, the acquisition of which 
they had certainly not desired, but 
which once acquired could not be 
safely relinquished. It was then the 
accepted belief that the proselytising 
zeal of the Portuguese had lost them 
their Indian empire. The Court of 
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Directors resolved to avoid this 
error, and in doing so they went to 
the opposite extreme. They not 
only did not encourage the spread of 
Christianity, but they placed every 
impediment in the way of its pro- 
pagation. They prohibited mis- 
sionaries from landing in India, and 
they inculeated on their servants 
the greatest deference to the reli- 
gious feelings and prejudices of the 
native populations. 

Their policy in this respect has 
been variously regarded. By reli- 
gious writers it has been strongly 
condemned—by those of an opposite 
school it has been equally praised 
as humaneandenlightened. Neither 
judgment is entirely correct. The 
Directors did not think it safe to 
propagate their religion, nor did 
they consider it right to use their 
authority and influence as con- 
querors to do so; but had they 
thought otherwise, had they re- 
garded it as both safe and justifiable 
to encourage the conversion of the 
natives, they would not have cared 
to do so, for the age was one of great 
religious indifference. 

The policy in this respect of the 
Directors of the East India Com- 
pany had the full approval both of 
the English public opinion of that 
day, and also, what was practically 
more important, of their own officers, 
civil and military, in India, and was 
carried out to an extent that excited 
the astonishment and ridicule of 
every newcomer. A few examples 
may be amusing. Few Englishmen 
would eat pork; low-caste men were 
not permitted to enter their houses, 
nor even, in early days, the courts 
of justice; when attending as de- 
fendants . or. witnesses, their an- 
swers or depositions were taken in 
the verandah, The wash-hand 
basins then in use were of brass, but 
a8 only.a low-caste man would clean 
& brazen utensil, no Englishman 
would wash in the basin, but in 
water poured on his hands above it: 

After long residence in India 
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Englishmen become half Hindoos’ 
One, an officer’ of some literary 
celebrity in his day, actually adopted 
the Hindoo religion. Hindovism does 
not admit converts, but an excep- 
tion was made in his favour; by a 
solemn decree of the Brahmins he 
was admitted into the caste of pa- 
lanquin bearers, and after his re- 
tirement from the army was, to the 
scandal of his countrymen, in the 
habit of attending the native festi- 
vals in full general’s uniform, pay- 
ing his devotion to the idol. Ihave 
met a gentleman who in his youth 
had so beheld him. 

The Anglo-Indians of that day 
were men, as their conduct showed, 
humane, just, and enlightened ; 
eminently gifted with the capacity 
for ruling, and sincerely anxious to 
govern for the benefit of the people 
under their dominion. But their 
private lives were seldom pure, and 
they were nearly entirely destitute 
of religious feeling. They had no 
desire to propagate Christianity ; 
on the contrary, they regarded any 
attempt to do so with extreme dis- 
favour, as at once dangerous and 
silly—the risking the loss of our 
empire for no adequate advantage, 
for the mere hobby of a féw foolish 
enthusiasts. 

Towards the close of the cen- 
tury a better spirit had arisen in 
England. The religious revival 
commenced by Wesley, and confined 
at first to the poor, had influenced 
the educated classes. It was felt 
that to prohibit the preaching’ of 
the Gospel in India was practically 
to deny the truth of Christianity. 
About the commencement of the 
present century, missionaries were 
authorised by Parliament to estab- 
lish themselves in Bengal. The 
permission granted, many earnest 
men set sail for the East. They 
were men often narrow-minded, 
hard, sectarian, but devout, enthu- 
siastic, animated by the true mis- 
sionary zeal. They wrote, they 
translated, they established schools, 
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they preached. Indirectly they 
effected much good; but it was by 
giving an impulse to secular educa- 
tion among the natives, and by 
introducing a purer morality, and a 
more religious tone among their 
own countrymen. In their imme- 
diate object they failed. They went 
to make converts ; they made none. 
By the English community gene- 
rally, the missionaries were not wel- 
comed. My father then held a high 
appointment in Calcutta. I have 
often heard him describe the extreme 
prejudice against the missionaries 
among the older English, and the 
difficulty he had in inducing many 
of them to bestow any pecuniary 
assistance even for their schools. 
The first missionaries were not 
permitted to penetrate to Upper 
India. No European could reside or 
even travel in the interior without 
the written permission of the Go- 
vernment, and the permission was 
at any time liable to withdrawal. 
About the year 1810, an English- 
man, who kept a shop at Cawnpore, 
had a dispute with an officer re- 
garding a pair of epaulettes ; in the 
course of it he called the officer 
‘tailor!’ The officer submitted 
the letter to his colonel, who for- 
warded it to the general of division, 
who considered it of sufficient im- 
portance to lay before the Govérnor- 
General. The shopkeeper’s licence 
was revoked, he was ordered to 
leave the Upper Provinces, and only 
as an act of grace, and after much 
apology and intercession, was per- 
mitted to remain a few months 
to collect his debts. Some fifteen 
years or more later, a native 
at Futtehghur had somehow in- 
curred a debt to a -European 
firm at Calcutta, which, though 
immensely wealthy, he declined to 
discharge. His creditors, finding 
letters useless, sent up an English 
attorney. The attorney neglected 
to obtain a licence. The native 
ascertained this, and informed the 
magistrate. On reaching his des- 
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tination, the attorney, instead of 
enforcing the law, found it most 
unexpectedly enforced against him- 
self. He was arrested, placed 
under a guard of sepoys, and only 
avoided being sent back a pri- 
soner to Calcutta by escaping 
across the river to the native States. 
Under so strict a system it would 
have been as easy for a missionary 
to penetrate Japun as the interior 
of British India. 

About the year 1834, on the re- 
newal of the Company’s Charter, 
these restrictions were withdrawn, 
and India thrown open to Euro- 
peans. A number of missionaries, 
chiefly American, took advantage 
of the permission, and established 
missions in various parts of the 
Upper Provinces. The manner of 
their reception indicated the change 
in the religious tone of the English 
community. They received every- 
where private support and encon- 
ragement. 

The overland route became es- 
tablished about 1843, and with it a 
new era commenced in India. I 
will describe the then state of the 
Christian population of the Upper 
Provinces. Except that the num- 
ber of missions and of Europeans 
slightly increased, the description 
will apply pretty accurately to the 
period of the breaking out of the 
mutinies in 1857. 

The number of European soldiers 
was about 5,000, and there might 
be four or five hundred non-military 
Europeans, the civil servants of the 
Government, clerks, and traders; 
the entire European population, 
men, women, and children, might 
have been from six to seven thou- 
sand, but this is a mere guess; the 
actual number may have been rather 
more or considerably less. The 
half-caste population was less nu- 
merous ; perhaps, all told, some two 
or three thousand. Of the native 
Christians I will speak presently. 
The line of demarcation between 
the half-caste and the native Chris- 
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tian was not clearly defined ; many 
of the so-called half-castes were of 
pure native descent, and occasion- 
ally the ancestry of the native 
Christian was partly European. 
When a native Christian got on in 
the world he acquired English, put 
on a coat and trousers, and took 
rank among the half-castes, or, as 
they were denominated in India, the 
‘Enurasians. Now and then a 
Eurasian descended into a native 
Christian, but these instances were 
rare. 

The spiritual wants of the Euro- 
peans and Eurasians were very 
fairly provided for. In all large 
stations there were churches, gene- 
rally erected by the Government, 
otherwise by private subscription, 
to which in one instance, perhaps 
more, a wealthy Hindoo largely 
contributed. The celebrated Colonel 
Skinner was equally liberal; at 
Delhi he built a church on one 
side of the road, and a Mahomme- 
dan mosque on the other. The 
churches had no pretensions to 
architectural beauty, but in size, 
solidity, and excellency of masonry 
they were much superior to the 
average of those of that day in 
England. The wood carving of 
the pews and pulpits was often 
of a beauty and delicacy rarely 
found even in our cathedrals. 
There was a large staff of chap- 
lains, and these were supplemented 
by clergymen sent out by different 
English societies. 

A clergyman of any denomina- 
tion was known both by English 
and natives as the ‘Padre.’ The 
chaplains, as a rule, were not very 
highly thought of. There was an 
impression that the best clergy did 
not come to India. They were 
men of University education and 
average acquirements, and their 
moral conduct (with one or two 
notorious exceptions) was unim- 
peachable, but they were regarded 
as deficient in zeal. Their position, 
indeed, was not one to develop it. 
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Those in charge of civil stations 
had little to do, beyond their weekly 
services nothing; no parish work, 
none of that ministration among 
the poor that calls forth the best 
qualities in a clergyman. 

The chaplain of a regiment had 
his zeal quenched by opposite causes. 
It is not in human nature tocontinue 
to labour against all hope. The 
conditions of the English soldiery 
were such, as in all but exceptional 
natures made religion, made mo- 
rality impossible ; debarred marriage, 
debarred hope, in an exhausting 
climate, without amusement, for 
most of his time without occupa- 
tion, the average soldier fell inevit- 
ably into drunkenness and debauch- 
ery, for the indulgence in which 
the Government afforded him all 
facilities. ‘Ihe condition of the 
soldiers’ wives—the few wives per- 
mitted—was even worse than that 
of the soldiers themselves. That 
under such circumstances a chaplain 
should lose heart was no wonder; 
he could do good only by changing a 
system he was powerless to alter. 

The chaplains as a rule took 
little interest in the country, and 
seldom attempted the conversion of 
the natives; neither did they dis- 
play interest-in a matter which it 
might be thought especially con- 
cerned them—the education of the 
children. of the English soldiers, a 
neglect which was equally exhibited 
by the entire body of the Pro- 
testant missionaries. The establish- 
ment of an asylum in the hills, 
where these neglected children could 
be reared in bodily and moral 
health, was due to neither mission- 
ary nor chaplain, but to the noble 
philanthropy of a soldier—the late 
Sir Henry Lawrence. 

There were at this period, as well 
as I remember, about ten Protestant 
missions, chiefly American; a mis- 
sionary was then so generally an 
American that the two words had 
come to be regarded as synonymous. 
When a missionary was mentioned, 
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unless his nationality was otherwise 
specified, an American was under- 
stood. In education and social 
position they were somewhat in- 
ferior to the clergy of the Establish- 
ment. 

Next to the Americans in point 
of numbers came the Germans. As 
regarded denomination, the majority 
of the missions were Presbyterians ; 
next in number came the Baptists ; 
lastly, the Church of England. Mis- 
sion life is so little known in Eng- 
land that a description may be 
interesting. 

The mission premises were usually 
extensive, occupying occasionally an 
area of from one to two hundred 
acres. They were surrounded by a 
mud wall neatly tiled, or, where the 
climate was moist enough, by an 
aloe hedge; within the inclosure 
(termed in India the compound) 
were situated the houses of the mis- 
sionaries, their schools, workshops, 
orphanages, the huts of the adult 
Christians, the church, and the hun- 
dred and one edifices that gather 
round an Anglo-Indian residence, 
where each domestic office forms a 
separate building. The houses of the 
missionaries, especially when Ameri- 
cans, were the perfection of neat- 
ness. Each was surrounded by a 
garden bright with flowers, and 
scattered about were trees of a 
size and luxuriance of foliage found 
only in those southern climates. 
The orphans were neatly dressed, 
a little too much caricatures of 
English children perhaps, but 
happy looking, well fed, well 
taught, well cared for. Besides their 
Christian schools within the mission 
premises, the missionaries had 
usually—the American missionaries 
always—a school for secular educa- 
tion in the native city ; these schools 
were highly thought of, much pre- 
ferred by the natives to those of 
the Government, but though the 
reading of the Bible was insisted 
on, they could hardly be regarded 
as proselytising institutions. They 
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gave to allan excellent education, 
turned out many schblars,'a few 
unbelievers—a Christian never. 
The missionary rose early—every 
one does in India—attended the 
city schools, overlooked the mission 
establishments, sometimes preached, 
When the sun got hot he returned 
home, bathed, dressed, and break- 
fasted, and then devoted the day to 
writing, translating, teaching the 
orphans, and in the multifarious 
duties the superintendence of an 
extensive establishment entails. 
When the sun declined,.and the 
heat permitted him to leave ‘his 
house, he repeated pretty much 
his morning routine; as evening 
came on, he sat out with his family, 
to enjoy what little coolness there 
might be. This was the most 
enjoyable time of the day. . The 
Indian moonlight is inexpressibly 
beautiful, and when there is ‘no 
moon the stars shine out with a 
brilliancy unknown to our north- 
ern skies. The life of the niis- 
sionary was on the whole a 
happy one, with little of excite- 
ment indeed, little of pleasure, but 
calm, quiet, devoid of much care, 
as happy at least as life can be in 
a climate which slowly, steadily, 
saps the vigour of a European 
constitution, and makes existence 
one long disease. | The extreme 
neatness and the good management 
of the missionaries gave an impres- 
sion of worldly prosperity which 
was very far from really existing. 
The Americans and English mis- 
sionaries could just manage to live 
in decent comfort. The Germans 
could hardly manage to live at all. 
The stories more common formerly 
than now of the luxury of mis- 
sionaries had no foundation in 
truth. As a rule, the missionaries 
were not highly educated, nor was 
great enthusiasm common ; they had 
mostly adopted the calling as a pro- 
fession, but they were good, sincere 
men, anxious to do the will of 
their heavenly Master, leading, with 
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the rarest exceptions, unblamable 
lives. 
The young missionary occasion- 
ally came out full of enthusiasm. 
He believed, as declared in Heber’s 
hymn, that the natives ‘were calling 
on him to deliver them from Satan’s 
chain.” He would respond to the 
call; he would preach, he would 
convert ; in imagination he pictured 
the task accomplished—a happy, 
innocent community brought to the 
knowledge of Jesus, dwelling peace- 
fally under the bright tropic skies. 
Experience soon undeceived him. 
To preach he must acquire the lan- 
guage, and, moreover, must ac- 
quire it perfectly; rarely he suc- 
ceeded, and then not till he had 
acquired sufficient knowledge of the 
natives to have given up all hopes 
of converting them. The reaction 
from these high aspirations was 
sometimes very painful. ‘* How do 
you pass your time?’ I once asked 
a young missionary. ‘In tears.’ 
Such cases were rare. Most of the 
missionaries were married, and 
found sympathy and repose in their 
homes; and the majority had come 
out with more accurate ideas of the 
difficulties and possibilities of, mis- 
sionary enterprise than prevailed at 
the first burst of the religious re- 
vival at the commencement of the 
century. Men like Henry Martin 
confidently anticipated a palpable 
result from their preaching. The 
missionaries were now wiser; they 
felt that their prospects were less 
bright, and that the toil of a life 
» ff might produce little or no percep- 
tible result. To them it was to 
prepare the soil; the reaping the 
harvest, even the sowing of the 
seed, would in all probability be re- 
served for their successors. 

The parent societies encouraged — 
even, it was said, insisted on—mar- 
riage for their missionaries. In some 
cases, I believe, they even provided 
wives. There were many ridiculous 
stories on the subject, which had 
some foundation in fact. The rule 
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was a very sensible one, the wisdom 
of which was evidenced in the high 
moral character enjoyed by the mis- 
sionaries. Experience had shown 
that preaching was best conducted 
by a native; it was therefore prin- 
cipally made over to the native 
catechists. When the missionary 
accompanied him, the demeanour 
of the crowd was, if indifferent, 
seldom offensive; but generally he 
went alone, and then ensued scenes 
I always regretted to witness. In 
the midst of a crowded bazaar, 
among natives intent on buying, 
selling, or amusements, the preacher 
would take his stand, and with the 
measured monotonous tone of one 
reciting a proclamation, would an- 
nounce the sacred mysteries of our 
religion. The crowd was either 
quite indifferent, or the preacher 
excited only ribald remarks, and 
was made the mark of all the hos- 
tility felt towards their English 
rulers, but of which to them per- 
sonally fear prevented the exhibi- 
tion. 

In the cold season the mission- 
aries made tours in the country— 
‘itinerated,’ as it is called. They 
visited the villages, where they were 
hospitably received by the chief 
men, for natives love a chat. If 
they preached they were listened to 
with stolid indifference, occasionally 
with hostility, which sometimes 
vented itself in blows. Such in- 
stances were rare, but I remember 
one or two. The missionaries 
did not, as a rule, enter into 
formal controversy, either written 


or oral. In the larger towns 
some few did; the Hindoos 
regarded their pamphlets with 


profound indifference; the Mahom- 
medans replied; mutual exaspera- 
tion was the only result. At Agra, 
on one occasion, a missionary was 
attacked and beaten by a mob set 
on by his controversial antagonist. 

At the period I am describing, 
the missionaries had attained but 
little success. They had made few 
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or no converts. Their Christians 
were almost exclusively the orphans 
they had educated. 

Soon after the establishment of the 
missions, the Upper Provinces were 
visited by one of those terrible fa- 
mines which, since the earliest times, 
have periodically desolated India. 
There were then few reliable statisti- 
cal returns, but the number of deaths 
must have been very great, for 
years after villages previously popu- 
lous remained entirely deserted. 
In the neighbourhood of the great 
forest which lies at the base of the 
Himmalayah, whole troops of starv- 
ing creatures abandoned their 
homes and entered the jungle to try 
and support life on roots and ber- 
ries. Strange to say, the wild 
beasts which swarm in those parts 
fled away, terror-struck at their 
approach, and for months, long after 
the crowds had retired, did not 
venture to return. When a fa- 
mine visits India parents sell 
their children, desert them, or 
die and leave them. Children so 
abandoned are generally very readily 
provided for; many are taken out 
of charity, and the rest by wander- 
ing mendicants, jugglers, and such 
like. The famine of 1837 was so 
severe, that numbers of children 
remained still homeless. The mis- 
sionaries received many, they edu- 
cated them as Christians, and taught 
them trades, and as they grew up 
the boys and girls were married. 
It was hoped that a Christian village 
would spring up in every mission, to 
be the nucleus of a large Christian 
population.! 

It was a curious circumstance, and 
one that invariably struck me with 
surprise, that the servants of the 
missionaries were never Christians— 
always Hindoos or Mahommedans. 
At the first establishment of the 


' These expectations were disappointed. 
left the missions. 
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missions this was unavoidable, but 
in the course of years it might be 
thought that Christian servants 
would have been obtainable, or these 
Hindoos and Mahommedans have 
been converted. 

The mission wore its prettiest 
aspect in the evening. At one time 
of my life I used frequently to visit 
in my evening drive a missionary, 
a good, kindly man, long ago gone 
to his rest. We used to sit and 
watch the sun go down, gilding the 
snows of the Himmalayah with its 
parting rays. The women, neat 
and modest looking, would be sit- 
ting at their doors, the children 
playing about; the place wore an 
aspect of order, neatness, and calm 
repose that, after the discord of the 
native bazaar, was very soothing. 
The little church recalled thoughts 
of home; and when, as often hap- 
pened, the children joined in an 
evening hymn, the effect was very 
touching; the missionary ideal 
seemed realised—a happy Christian 
community amid the soft luxuriance 
of the tropics. I never left without 
a feeling of regret that the scene, 
so pretty, had so little reality—that 
it had no real life—was the mere 
toy of foreign philanthropists, whose 
support withdrawn it would crumble 
away. 

Besides the Protestant missions 
the Roman Catholics had several 
establishments. They had a convent 
and mission at Agra, another at 
Mussoorie in the ‘hills ’—as in India 
the Himmalayah mountains are 
called—and a third at Sirdhanah, a 
small town not far from the mili- 
tary cantonment of Meerut, and 
they may have had others. The 
nuns devoted themselves to edu- 
cation, and as they wore black 
dresses their establishment was 
known among the natives as ‘the 


The children, when they grew up, gradually 


Where industries had been established, they were eventually carried 


on, owing to the departure of the Christians, by hired Hindoo and Mahommedan work- 
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black school.’ The natives venerate 
asceticism; the nuns were highly 
esteemed. They weremostly French. 
Their schools were so well thought 
of that they were largely patronised 
by the Protestants till later on, when 
Protestantschools were established. 

The mission at Agra had an ex- 
tensive orphanage attached to it, 
where the children of soldiers were 
educated. All the Roman Catho- 
lic establishments were excellently 
conducted. It may be said that 
they devoted themselves principally 
to the education of the children of 
the English soldiers and poorer 
Europeans and half-castes. In this 
good work they set the example which 
later on the Protestants followed. 
The mission premises at Agra occu- 
pied the site of the land granted to 
the early Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries by the Emperor Akbar 
about the time of our Elizabeth. I 
have been told that the chapel was 
the original church then erected, 
but of this I am doubtful; neither 
do I know if the mission had been 
maintained continuously, or if it had 
been deserted during the troublous 
times that accompanied the break- 
up of the Mogul empire. 

A large proportion of the English 
troops were Roman Catholics. To 
each regiment a priest (one ormore) 
was attached; these were, with 
few exceptions, French or Italian, 
for the pay was so wretched that 
Englishmen or Irishmen would not 
accept it. They seldom spoke 
English well, sometimes hardly in- 
telligibly ; except to perform the 
services and administer the sacra- 
ments, they were but little compe- 
tent. As spiritual guides and moral 
instructors they were necessarily 
very deficient, for neither in lan- 
guage nor sentiment had they any- 
thing in common with their flock. 
In this no blame was attributable 


to them, but to the illiberal system: 


which prohibited to the Roman 
Catholic soldiery priests of their 
own language and nation. 


There was a bishop at Agra, al- 
ways a foreign ecclesiastic, of high 
culture and polished manners. 
The mission priests and chaplains 
were of the average stamp of village 
priests in France and Italy. Those 
whose acquaintance I made were 
quiet, simple men, of irreproachable 
lives. There is an impression in 
England that the Roman Catholics. 
are more successful in making con- 
verts than the Protestants. As re- 
gards the Upper Provinces this im- 
pression is quite erroneous. The 
Roman Catholics had failed in con- 
verting the natives as completely as 
the Protestants, and the experienced 
among them had just as little ex- 
pectation of any better success in 
the immediate future. This state- 
ment requires qualification. In di- 
rect individual conversion, by means 
of preaching andargument, they had 
obtained no better success than the 
Protestants, but through the influ- 
ence of one convert of high rank a 
considerable number of natives of 
lower position had embraced Chris- 
tianity. The convert was the cele- 
brated Begum Sumroo. When and 
how she became a Christian I for- 
get. Her Christianity was not very 
spiritual, but such as it was she 
was zealous in propagating it. She 
built a church, imported priests, 
founded a convent and endowed it, 
as she also did aschool and mission. 
She filled her Court with native 
Christians, and gave them the best 
appointments in herarmy and house- 
hold, and held out all inducements 
to her subjects to adopt her reli- 


on. 

The Begum was fond of Eng- 
lish society, and to some extent 
adopted English manners. She 
builta palaceinthe European style, a 
vast one-storeyed structure of eight 
rooms, but with masonry sufficient 
to construct a modern London 
square, and there she used to 
entertain half Meerut. She was 
fond of dining at mess, and on these 
occasions remained smoking her 
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hookah after the other ladies had 
retired. She was sensible to little 
attentions, and, so the story goes, 
left a lac of rupees to an old 
colonel who had been polite to her 
at table. She was a good ruler in 
the Eastern way, and popular, but 
like most despots had her fits of 
passion. In one of these she once 
buried a slave girl alive, and to pre- 
vent a rescue slept on the grave. 
She had a considerable sense of 
humonr ; some of her speeches were 
very amusing, but too coarse for 
repetition. She had no children, 
and so, in accordance with Oriental 
custom, she adopted one, a girl. 
When the young lady grew up, the 
Begum desired for her a Christian 
husband ; she consulted her friend 
Lord, then Sir Charles, Metcalf ; he 
went into his office, and picked out 
a lad named Dyce; the Begum ap- 
proved, and the marriage was cele- 
brated. For a time all went well, 
but then Mr. Dyce took to intri- 
guing. The Begum soon stopped 
this. She expelled him her terri- 
tory, and. gave orders to have him 
shot ifhe returned. The fruit of this 
marriage was the Mr. Dyce Sombre 
whose eccentricities and domestic 
disagreements excited so much 
notoriety in England some thirty 
yearsago. The Begum left him the 
bulk of her vast personal fortune, up- 
wards of a million, but her terri- 
tory was annexed by the Govern- 
ment; her religious endowments 
were respected, but her Court was 
broken up, her army disbanded, 
and the Christian population, de- 
prived of their means of support, 
soon melted away. The convent and 
mission remained till the Mutiny, 
when they retreated to Meerut, and 
did not again return. Some years 
ago I visited Sirdhanah; it was a 
melancholy sight. The town de- 
serted, the palace empty, neglected, 
and exhibiting all the signs of 
incipient decay. An old Christian, 
the only one I saw, showed me over 
the church; it contained nothing 
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remarkable but the Begum’s monu- 
ment, a collection of marble figures, 
representing the Begum and her 
Court. Though the work of an Italian 
artist of celebrity, it strongly re- 
minded meof Madame Tussaud. The 
size of the figures diminished with 
their rank. Mr. Dyce Sombre was 
larger than life, the treasurer about 
three feet high, 

The law which prohibited the 
adoption of children to the native 
princes was, after the Mutiny, abo. 
lished, as both unjust and impolitic. 
On leaving Sirdhanah I could not 
help regretting that the abolition 
had not come sooner. Had the 
Begum’s heirs been permitted to 
succeed, Sirdhanah would in all 
probability have presented a Chris- 
tian analogy to the Mahommedan 
States, a Hindoo agricultural popu- 
lation living under the rule of a 
Christian prince, and a small domi- 
nant Christian population. Instead 
of melancholy ruins, I should have 
beheld a flourishing little Christian 
capital. 

In 1843 the Raja of Gwalliar 
died; his death was followed by 
dissensions, of which the army took 
advantage. They compelled their 
Queen to declare war, and marched 
to our frontier, where they were 
met and defeated by Lord Gough. 
Gwalliar was not annexed, but the 
Government was remodelled, and 
the’ army, what remained of it, dis- 
banded. The Christian soldiers and 
officers, all at least but the few 
who had made fortunes, were re- 
duced to destitution. A scheme 
was devised, partly religious, partly 
philanthropic, a good deal com- 
mercial, for settling them in the 
Dehra Doon, or‘ Valley of the Tent,’ 
so called because Gooroo Namik, one 
of the founders of the Sikh religion, 
here set up his ‘Dehra,’ or tent, when 
he fled from his Mahommedan 
persecutors in the Punjaub. This 
valley, which is about fifty miles 
long, lies on the extreme north of the 
Upper Provinces at the base of the 
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Himmalayah. It is of all spots on 
this earth oneof the most beautifal. 
Raised two thousand feet above the 
sea, and embosomed in mountains, it 
possesses a Climate which permits 
the growth of the vegetation both 
of the tropics and the temperate 
zone. The sugar-cane flourishes, as 
does the tea plant, the aloe, and the 
raspberry. At places, the scenery 
almost realises our conceptions of 
fairy land—little canals bearing 
mountain torrents intersect the soil, 
the giant Himmalayah tower above, 
bright flowers bloom around. In 
this beautiful valley a fertile spot 
was selected, a village bnilt, a 
church erected, and, as they were 
Roman Catholics, also a house for 
the priest, and the Christian colony 
conveyed there. It was hoped 
they would increase and multiply, 
bring the forests and wastes under 
cultivation, fill the valley with a 
Christian population whose loyalty 
and industry would be at once a 
security to the Government and 
a source of profit to the projectors. 
These expectations were not realised ; 
the scheme proved an utter failure. 
The Christians disliked the climate, 
they cared nothing for the scenery, 
the wildness which so charmed 
Englishmen was to them only a hor- 
ror. They could not or would not 
work. The priest did his best to in- 
duce them. Each morning he led 
them to their fields, ina procession at 
once picturesque and ridiculous, 
but when there they did nothing. 
At first they received an allowance ; 
when that ceased, they broke up 
and dispersed. Some returned to 
Gwalliar, others went here and 
there; eventually most settled at 
Secundra, a village near Agra, 
where they were employed in the 
mission press, which had then the 
monopoly of the Government print- 
ing. 

The English attributed the failure 
of the scheme to the indolence of 
the Christians, ‘lazy, idle wretches, 
who would sooner starve than 
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work.’ The natives were more 
charitable—‘they (the Christians) 
were men of the sword,’ I have 
often heard them remark, ‘who 
could not be expected to till the 
ground.’ They thought them hardly 
used, and that as our co-religionists 
they should have received more 
favour. 

The number of native Christians 
in the Upper Provinces, women 
and children included, may have 
amounted to two thousand, but this, 
like all my other estimates of 
numbers, being made without data, 
must be regarded as a mere guess. 
They might be divided into three 
classes-—1st. The Christians of the 
native States converted before our 
rule, or descendants of the Por- 
tuguese adventurers. 2ndly. The 
orphans brought up by the mis- 
sionaries. 3rdly. The adult con- 
verts made by the missionaries. 
These last were insignificant in 
number; two, three, at most a 
dozen, at the principal missions. 
They were, with hardly an excep- 
tion, men of the lowest castes and of 
the most extreme poverty. They 
were, very properly, supported by 
the missionaries; but this fact, 
joined to their poverty, their ignor- 
ance, and their entire want of spi- 
rituality, tended to throw reason- 
able doubts on the sincerity of their 
conversion. The native Christians 
were held by the generality of Knu- 
ropeans in little estimation ; they 
were regarded as a degraded and a 
demoralised race. In most cases 
this opinion was not the result of 
personal experience ; many who had 
held it—most, I may say—had 
perhaps never spoken to a native 
Christian in their lives. The opinion 
was the mere echo of the tradition 
handed down from the irreligious 
days of our early rule. It had, 
nevertheless, some foundation in 
fact. During the mutinies I was 
thrown a great deal among the 
native Christians, and had ample 
opportunities of forming an opinion. 
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In points of ordinary morality, 
truthfalness, chastity, and so on, 
they were much as other natives— 
no better, certainly no worse; but 
in the active virtues, in energy, in- 
dependence, self-reliance, they were 
decidedly inferior to the average 
Hindoo or Mahommedan. The infe- 
riority was not so apparent in them 
individually as collectively. The sin- 
gle Christian was a little more cring- 
ing, a little more helpless, than the 
Hindoo or Mahommedan, but a 
body of Christians always impressed 
me as a most abject, helpless set. 
For this result the conduct of our 
Government was certainly the prin- 
cipal cause. A race cannot be 
degraded without being demoralised. 
For near a hundred years the native 
Christians had been treated as 
pariahs ; they had come to regard 
themselves as such. For many 
years past, indeed, the native Chris- 
tians had been placed, theoretically, 
on a perfect equality with the 
Hindoos and Mahommedans. They 


were equally eligible to public em- 


ployment, but practically they were 
excluded from it. As the Christians 
were so few in number, and gene- 
rally otherwise provided for, their 
exclusion may not appear any very 
great hardship, nor in itself was it ; 
but it had the indirect effect of 
placing on them a stigma. The 
profession of Christianity in a native 
was equivalent to social degradation. 

In 1857 the mutinies broke out. 
The movement was at first regarded 
as a mere military revolt. It was 
soon perceived, by those at least 
who like myself were thrown among 
the native population, to be a na- 
tional rising, and a rising against 
us, not so much as English as 
Christians. There was a universal 
impression among all classes, both 
educated and ignorant Hindoo and 
Mahommedan, that our Government 
intended their conversion to Chris- 
tianity. As the English Govern- 
ment had from the commencement 
of its rule not only itself abstained 
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from any interference with the na- 
tive religion, but had discouraged, 
at first actively, and latterly pas- 
sively, the efforts of the missionaries 
—that such a belief, so opposed to 
the truth, should have arisen, is, 
from the English point of view, very 
surprising. It may be accounted 
for, but the explanation would car 
me from my subject. The belief, 
from whatever cause it had arisen, 
was universal, and _ sufficiently 
strong to unite in common hostility 
to Christianity and Christians both 
the Hindoos and the Mahommedans, 
a union which had hitherto been re- 
garded as impossible. Christians, 
of whatever race or colour, native 
as well as English, were equally 
obnoxious, and, when found, equally 
murdered. 

Towards the conclusion of the 
Mutiny, a very remarkable change 
of feeling was in many places ex- 
hibited. Ourdestruction had seemed 
so complete, that our sudden re- 
covery appeared to the natives, igno- 
rant as they were of our unseen 
resources, to be miraculous. They 
thought, like the heathen of old, 
that the Lord of Hosts, the God of 
battles, the powers that then go- 
verned the affairs of men, were on 
our side; that our dominion was 
ordained of High, and should be 
submitted to. The Hindoo mind 
is susceptible of such impressions; 
they are in harmony with the spirit 
of its religion. There arose among 
many of the Hindoos a desire to 
embrace Christianity—to adore that 
God who was now triumphant. 
Had this desire met with encon- 
ragement, large portions of the 
population would have embraced 
Christianity ; but it did not, and it 
died out. With the complete re- 
storation of order, and the return to 
former conditions of life, the enthu- 
siasm which had excited it subsided, 
and the opportunity was lost for 
ever. 

The suppression of the mutinies 
was followed by great changes. 
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The rule of the East India Company 
was abolished, and India brought 
under the direct control of the 
Crown. The immediate effect of 
the change was little. In India, 
except in name, it was not percept- 
ible, but formed, as the opening of 
the overland route had previously 
done, the commencement of a new 
era. It was the first of a series of 
changes that have entirely altered 
European society in India, a result 
partly—perhaps, principally—due 
to its having been attended by the 
development of the railway system. 

The changes have to some extent 
affected the natives. They move 
more, they read more, they know 
more, they think more. Among 
the richer and educated classes, the 
ideas of modern Europe have pene- 
trated their tone of thought, and to 
some slight extent their habits of 
life have been modified by them. 
The number of Christians has 
greatly increased, but the increase 
isconfined to the Europeans. There 
are more English soldiers, more 
English officials, more English 
traders, and the railways have in- 
troduced English artisans, and un- 
happily, as an indirect effect, also 
another class, formerly unknown— 
European vagrants, whose numbers, 
degraded condition, and occasional 
atrocities, have at length compelled 
the interference of the Government 
for their repression, as a source of 
political danger. But among the 
native population Christianity has 
made no progress. There are more 
missions, more missionaries, more 
money spent in the work of propa- 
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gating the Gospel, and not less zeal 
displayed, but there have been no 
corresponding results. There are 
no converts. The Gospel has been 
preached far and wide, but it has 
met with no acceptance, nor, save 
to the missionary mind, which hopes 
against hope, are there any indica- 
tions that it will do so; rather the 
contrary. Among the Mahomme- 
dans generally, and among certain 
classes of the Hindoos, there has 
arisen of late years a religious 
revival, the effect of which is hostile 
to Christianity. In place of an 
indifferent or defensive attitude, 
one of aggression has been sub- 
stituted. Of their present failure 
to make converts, no men are more 
conscious than the missionaries 
themselves, but they do not on 
that account consider that their 
labours have been unproductive. 
Some among them think they can 
perceive some mental movement 
among the natives, which they 
regard as a forerunner of their 
acceptance of Christianity. Others 
who do not perceive such move- 
ment, or who like myself differently 
interpret it, are content with know- 
ing that they have scattered the 
good seed, ‘thrown the bread of 
life on the waters,’ and await with 
a simple faith that time when God 
shall cause the seed to germinate, 
the bread to return. 

But the future is a matter of 
speculation; we can speak with con- 
fidence only of the present. The 
present failure of the missionaries 
is indisputable. To what is this 
failure to be attributed ? 

M. T. 
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THE TRANSFER OF ‘REAL’ PROPERTY. 
FROM A CLIENT'S POINT OF VIEW. 


HE objection is fairly to be ex- 
pected that questions of Law 
Reform should be left to purely 
legal experiences. And when we 
shall have arrived at practical de- 
tails, legal aid will be indispensable. 
But the agitation for reform must 
come from the suffering public. 
Many lawyers admit the evils that 
exist, but the system remains, and 
its pressure on the profession is as 
nothing to its pressure on the pub- 
lic. It is truly wonderful how long 
grievances are permitted to con- 
tinue. When removed, the sur- 
prise is that such a yoke was borne 
for a day. And it is those only 
whom the shoe pinches who can 
feel how much it pinches. 

There is another impression even 
more misleading. It is supposed 
that the evils of the system attain 
their highest development in long 
and expensive suits. And itis by 
no means rare to see some cause 
célébre put forward and accepted 
as the most convincing argument 
for reform. Now, both in hard 
logic and more tender humanity, 
the most convincing argument—all 
other things being equal—ought 
to be that which proves the largest 
loss falling on those least able to 
bear it. My argument is that the 
cost of all ‘court’ cases, great 
and small, throughout the whole 
of the United Kingdom, falls im- 
measurably short of the sum paid 
by the public, year by year, for 
the arrangement of its affairs in 
solicitors’ offices ; and that this ex- 
penditure—which the system makes 
imperative—presses with dispropor- 
tionate severity on a comparatively 
poor class of people. 

And this brings me to yet another 
erroneous impression which I desire 
to notice before fully launching on 


my theme. Among the few, the 
very few, apologies which can be 
brought forward for the system, as 
it now stands, is this: ‘ This cost- 
liness of work which begins and 
ends in the solicitor’s office,’ say 
the apologists, ‘hardly concerns any 
but the wealthy. And even in their 
cases the expenditure incurred 
affects incomes on which it is a 
comparatively light tax.’ A little 
consideration will, I think, expose 
such a fallacy. 

The way to look at the matter is 
this. As civilisation advances, as 
society becomes at the same time 
both more organised and more inter- 
woven, the practice of making pro- 
vision for those dependent on the 
actual breadwinners undergoes in- 
crease. Savages left them helpless. 
It was a development of civilisation 
—now in its turn almost effete, at 
least, in this country—which pro- 
vided monastic institutions, and the 
like. Next, the homely stocking 
became the receptacle for such pro- 
vision. Now, ‘real’ property— 
lands, houses, ‘that,’ as the 
lawyers phrase it, ‘which a man 
cannot steal ’—has long ceased to 
be the exclusive possession of the 
very few. Such property is now 
held, in small quantities, by the 
very many. The apology of legal 
expenses being a comparatively 
light tax on such property might 
apply then; asan argument, it has 
no present application. No doubt, 
at one period—a very recent one— 
such provision took the form of 
shares or stocks to a great extent. 
And such form of investment has 
had the great good fortune to keep 
itself out of the clutches of the law, 
as regards the costly and tedious 
trammels of ordinary legal ‘ trans- 
fer.’ But several causes—which 
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may be here merely hinted at— 
have conduced to render ‘securities’ 
of this kind less popular as provi- 
sion for, females, for the aged, in a 
word for all to whom provision is 
judged necessary and desirable. 
These causes may be briefly summed 
up in (1) A general suspicion of 
all transactions on "Change; (2) a 
decrease of confidence in joint- 
stock companies working their 
shareholders’ capital practically in 
the dark, and practically without 
control; (3) a deterioration in the 
actual value of fixed annuities, whe- 
ther arising from ‘ Government’ in- 
yestments or otherwise, which has 
already brought much suffering on 
small annuitants, and promises to 
bring more. Owing to these causes 
there has been a steady increase in 
the investment of savings in securi- 
ties which cannot be stolen; and 
which recompense their owners for 
decrease in the purchasing power 
of money by a corresponding rise 
in their own value. Houses have 
‘gone up’ greatly within the last 
few years, land even more so. And 
the statement applies as well to the 
rents derived from this class of 
securities as to their actual selling 
value. So that, in the face of a 
rise in the prices of the necessaries 
of life, the small owner of such 
property finds recompense in an in- 
crease in his, or her, own income. 
Almost anyone, too, can collect 
rents; and there is no recourse to 
the Stock Exchange. 

Not that the reader is to suppose 
that investments of this nature are 
quite a new feature. They were 
favourites before the Joint-Stock 
mania; they did not fall into 
disuse during it; and they are 
now largely on the increase. They 
have a good deal to recommend 
them—subject to a drawback, which 
is comprehended under the term 
‘Title,’ and which is to form the 
main subject of the following re- 
marks, 
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to more fully explain the statement 
that small owners of property of 
this kind are particularly hardly 
used by the laws which affect deal- 
ingsin them. These dealings must 
find their way into the solicitor’s 
office. And, in fact, the solicitor 
derives much the largest portion of 
his income fromthem. To be sure, 
there are solicitors who chiefly 
follow a ‘court’ practice, as there 
are solicitors whose work begins 
and ends in their own offices. But, 
taking the average member of the 
profession, it will be found that his 
profits derived from the arrange- 
ment, settlement, and transfer of 
real property much exceed all his 
other sources of income put together. 
And there is a particularly hard 
pressure on the smaller dealers in 
this way. A wealthy man may 
be a greater source of profit to his 
solicitor than a poorer man—or he 
may not; it depends upon the 
number of his dealings rather than 
their value; for the ‘costs’ are 
not at all proportionate to the value 
of the property dealt with. I my- 
self have known the expense attend- 
ing a conveyance to exceed the fee 
simple of the property conveyed. 
But there can hardly be a question 
that a great number of separate 
transactions on the part of a good 
many small clients are more profit. 
able to the solicitors than a few 
transactions of his wealthy clients. 
In turning the subject round and 
round in the hope of laying hold of 
a thread, this latter fact attracts 
attention. Common sense would 
suggest that some consideration 
should be given to the value of 
the article dealt with, as some 
guide to the cost of the transaction. 
It is strictly so in the case of stocks, 
already referred to as enjoying the 
happiness of immunity from solici- 
tors’ fees. The cost is charged asa 
percentage on the amount bought 
or sold—and a ridiculously small 
percentage too. And, in one of 
the many instances in which a 
AA2 
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Ministerial promise was given of 
amending the laws of real pro- 
perty transfer—only to end there— 
a@ hint was thrown ont that such 
amendment would include pro- 
vision for solicitor and _ client 
making a bargain on the head of 
each transaction. As the law now 
stands, no attention at all is paid 
to the value of the transfer; and 
the investigation of the title of a 
single house on a large estate, or a 
single acre of it, may, and gene- 
rally does, amount to the same as 
the investigation of the title of the 
whole estate. 

Such, indeed, was the commence- 
ment of my own experience in the 
matter, which I may as well here 
set before the reader. Not being, 
professionally, a legal man, such 
actual experience of mine may have 
more interest for the reader than 
the result of any mere deductions 
I might draw from them. 

A few years ago, two men, appa- 
rently respectable country farmers, 
called on me in reference to the 
purchase of a certain house of mine. 
I have every reason to believe, and 
do believe, that the appearance of 
these men was in strict accordance 
with facts; but, as they soon faded 
out of the transaction I am about 
to relate, I have no further positive 
knowledge. The history of the 
house in question was as follows. 

I was then, and am still, the owner 
of some land, which derives its chief 
value from its suitability as build- 
ing ground. It is a comparatively 
old family property, our title dating 
from 1785. But, for several years 
previous to my being in a position 
to legally deal with it, it was in 
the hands of female relatives who 
shrank from the task of bringing it 
into the building market. And, with 
my present knowledge, I say—small 
blame to them. However, I had 
more speculation, and when the pro- 
perty came into my hands, at it I 
went, though not without caution. 
By the advice and with the assist- 
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ance of a respectable solicitor— 
aided, of course, by counsel—I had 
an exhaustive family arrangement, 
secured by deed, empowering me to 
deal absolutely with the lands. For 
the legal expenses of that deed, I 
paid my solicitor 541. 19s. 8d. These 
shillings and pence may have a 
suspicious look, as a mere artificial 
affectation of accuracy. But, I may 
as well declare here, that all the 
figures used throughont this article 
are taken from receipted accounts 
now in my possession, and are 
transferred by me precisely as they 
there stand. I think I should also 
state that this transaction did not 
give me anything which I had not, 
equitably, before; but only legally 
defined my power. I should also 
add that what was professed to be 
done was well done, and that this 
arrangement has never since been 
called in question or aspersed. 

On handing me this rather ex- 
pensive piece of parchment, and 
receiving the above amount there. 
for, my solicitor had added for 
my assurance, and perhaps for con- 
solation, words to the effect that it 
was a cost incurred once and for all. 
I suppose he had got into the habit 
of saying some such words. For 
he must have known—as I know 
now—that they do not convey a 
strictly accurate impression. No 
solicitor, or counsel, will permit his 
client to accept a past investigation 
of title. He must investigate for 
himself—which means, practically, 
that every such transaction requires 
the work to be done over again de 
novo. 

Having cleared scores with my 
solicitor, I had advertised my 
ground as building ground; and, as 
a farther advertisement, built some 
houses thereon myself. It was anent 
one of these houses my two visitors 
had now called on me. 

They did not want the house for 
themselves, but for a young female 
relative, who had a little money 
which it was judged advisable, and 
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indeed indispensable, to invest, so 
as to yield an annual income. They 
were trustees of this sum, and re- 
garded house-property as giving a 
maximum return; which, in the 
present case, was also indispensable. 

My price was 4501. But they 
stuck at 420/. with such persistency, 
after slowly ascending from 4ool., 
that I came to the opinion, which I 
still hold, that that was the precise 
sum available for investment. I had 
my own reasons for coming down. 
I had other honses to dispose of, 
before my own money could be un- 
locked and available for turning 
over again. Also it was an object 
with me to show that house pro- 
perty was saleable on the ground, 
by an actual sale, and I closed with 
the 420l. 

As far as I am concerned, that 
was about the cost price of building 
the house. Had I no profit, then, 
out of the transaction? Yes, I had 
—a small one. I sold the house 
subject to a ground-rent. So that 


the result was pretty much the 
same as if—my main and ultimate 
object in opening the ground—a 
customer had come and taken a 


building site from me. I was not 
paid for my time and trouble. But, 
then, it was a beginning, and I 
hoped to do better. 

As far as Miss L— (the actual 
purchaser) was concerned—and it 
is in reference to her position that I 
am giving this instance—the matter 
would stand thus. The house was 
already let to an eligible tenant at 
45l. per annum. The owner would 
have to pay taxes out of this— 
about 6/.; precisely, at the time, 
5. 178., but they are subject to 
small fluctuations. Andthere would 
be 5/. per annum the reserved 
ground-rent, to be paid to myself, 
according to the terms of our 
agreement — leaving an annual 
balance of 35/. 3s., to be further 
reduced by occasional papering 
and painting—not to speak of pos- 
sible periods when the house would 
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be unlet. I have every reason to 
suppose that that was the sole avail- 
able provision for Miss L— for the 
rest and residue of her natural life. 

The bargain was concluded be- 
tween me and my two visitors, and 
was then and there reduced to 
writing, or, as it is technically 
called, ‘the agreement.’ This agree- 
ment was simply and honestly 
worded—as became men doing 
business in an honest and business- 
like spirit. It merely stated almost 
in so many words the nature of 
the bargain which the reader has 
already read in my two preceding 
paragraphs. 

Parenthetically here, perhaps, I 
should add that the idea of sim- 
plicity in my case is applicable to 
me in more than one sense in this 
matter of the agreement. With 
my present experience I would not 
now sign an agreement without 
the presence and knowledge of 
my solicitor. But it was my first 
transaction of the kind, and per- 
haps, too, I had those assuring 
words of my solicitor in my mind 
to the effect that my title had been 
made clear once and forall. There 
being no reference in the agree- 
ment to my title, legal custom 
obliged me to satisfy the purchaser 
on that head unreservedly. As re- 
gards the buyers, however, notwith- 
standing their country education, 
no legal subtlety could have 
brought them safer out of the 
transaction, whether this was acci- 
dent or the result of some previous 
legal hint. The absence of allu- 
sion to title was entirely in their 
favour. 

With my present experience I 
have said I would not now sign 
an agreement without my solicitor’s 
aid. But—and I charge the omis- 
sion on the system—it is too much 
the habit to do so. Agreements 
made in solicitors’ offices cost 
money. On referring to my ac- 
counts I find that my first agree- 
ment to let a plot of building 
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ground cost me 6]. 12s. 1d., though 
the matter was over a ground-rent 
of 5/. per annum, and, of course, 
the transaction had ultimately to 
be concluded by formal conveyance. 
Now men of business have an in- 
curable objection to drop money 
in this apparently unproductive 
manner. And yet, an agreement 
being the basis of all the subse- 
quent legal handling of the trans- 
action, its precise wording is of 
the very highest legal consequence. 
Ont of its words—out of every 
single word of it—there is no 
appeal. And costly—in fact, dis- 
astrous—results sometimes follow 
from inadequately constructed 
agreements. 

However, my country farmers 
were safe enough on this head. 
And having shaken hands over our 
bargain we parted; each party 
retaining his own copy of the 
agreement, to be handed to his own 
solicitor. 

Notwithstanding that fifty pounds 
oddalready in my solicitor’s pocket, 
he looked rather grave over my 
copy of the agreement. ‘ Investi- 
gations of title were always trouble- 
some and expensive—I ought to 
have restricted them to something— 
however, we were in for it now.’ 

I must pass over the succeeding 
six months—for so long it took to 
complete this apparently simple 
transaction. Not only is the sub- 
ject of title far too abstruse for 
the general reader’s apprehension, 
but even the parties interested can 
merely summon what patience they 
are able, and inactively await the 
result, The respective solicitors 
are now the working men. I was 
conferred with merely as to grant- 
ing a succession of demands from 
‘ opposite’ solicitor and counsel— 
everyone of which I had to grant. 
Miss L—, I was told, attended 
daily at the office of her solicitor 
to know when she was to be per- 
mitted to pay her purchase money 
and get her conveyance. 
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Parenthetically, again, I have to 
observe there are few things so 
intolerably irksome to a man of 
business as these periods of legal 
investigation. No matter what his 
business may be, it is an experience 
wholly new to him. It does not 
even look like business—everything 
is a ‘ question,’ nothing is known or 
settled. The time itself wasted ap. 
pears monstrous to him. He reflects 
that if every transaction in his 
business was conducted after such 
a fashion, the whole machinery of 
industry must at once come to a 
stand-still. And he is irritated 
beyond measure by finding his 
hard-earned capital thus mulcted 
in labours which are as cumbrous 
as they are, to him, totally unproduc- 
tive. Added to all this, he has an 
unpleasant feeling that a cloud is 
resting on his title during inquiry. 
And, im real fact, he is never safe. 
No matter how often he has sub. 
mitted to previous investigations, 
something perfectly new and sur- 
prising is sure to turn up. If it 
would not exceed the limits of 
space, and if I thought anything 
wanting to satisfy my readers of 
the monstrous delusion of con- 
veyancing as it now stands, I could 
be quite entertaining with the 
variety of the pomts raised by 
counsel. I have submitted to many 
inquiries now, and I state the lan- 
guage of sober fact when I say 
that I cannot call to mind the same 
point raised by any two counsel— 
though everyone had his point. 
However, to give these gentlemen 
their due; they set up their giants 
for the most part to knock them 
down again. They know if points 
were ‘pressed’—in the delicate 
language of the science—there 
would be an end of the game. 
There are few titles in the United 
Kingdom could stand such a strain 
as that, under the present system. 
But oh! the time, the money, tbe 
disquiet (on both sides) until counsel 
relents. 
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In a word, title is the Sisyphean 
stone which the dealer in real pro- 
perty is always toiling to get to the 
top of the hill, and which always 
rolls back over him, assuming in 
its descent the shape of a bill of 
costs. 

When the transaction did come 
to a close the result was as follows: 
it cost me 83/. 14s. 7d. to prove 
my title to a house which I had 
myself built, on ground which had 
been the property of my father 
before me (I was an only child), 
of his father before him, and of 
his father, again, before him. Miss 
L—’s legal expenses amounted to 
ever fifty pounds. I cannot give 
her precise figures; but that was 
the information I got from her own 
solicitor, and I believe he did not 
overrate it. 


I should add, before I dismiss’ 


this instance, that Miss L—, not- 
withstanding her daily visits to her 
solicitor, did not come to the com- 
pletion. She had become weary of 
the matter. Possibly—it is only a 
conjecture of mine—she would have 
backed out of it if she could. But 
once sign your name to an agree- 
ment and the law has you safe 
enough. She sent the money— 
without her compliments; and the 
occurrence, being the first of the 
sort within my knowledge, gave me 
some surprise. But 1 have seen it 
since too often repeated to be sur- 
prised now. 

Notwithstanding my previous in- 
timation that I would limit myself 
to my own experience, leaving the 
reader, if he pleases, to make de- 
ductions and inferences therefrom, 
I am tempted to offer a few re- 
marks on the above case. On my 
own share in it, I reserve comment ; 
and here content myself with say- 
ing that all profit was taken away 
from me, and I suffered an actual 
loss on the whole transaction. It 
would have been better for me to 
have built no house at all, or, having 
built one, to have steadily and per- 
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sistently refused all offers for its 
disposal. But of Miss L— I de- 
sire to make a few remarks. Not- 
withstanding my own annoyance 
and disappointment, her case did 
appear to meahardone. I think 
it will be fair to assume that she 
bought at the market price of the 
day. Say, it was just worth my 
while to build my house and sell 1 
for 420l., and that it was just worth 
Miss L—’s while to buy it for 
420l. There was no margin left on 
either side for so severe an imposi- 
tion. How heavy the toll—how 
severe the imposition on her side— 
the reader may readily realise for 
himself or herself. Let his, or her, 
income be taken at whatever it is, 
great or small. And, further, let 
it be supposed that it is lived up 
to—as is a legitimate, and, indeed, 
necessary inference in Miss L—’s 
case. Then, let a sudden, unfore- 
seen, and irremediable loss of nearly 
two years’ income be contemplated. 
The actual fact would be a sharp one 
indeed, probably disastrous. At best, 
what a long, distressing pull until 
income and expenditure are again 
brought on a Ievel! Thirty pounds 
a year—my house could yield no 
more—constitute a very modest live- 
lihood, Heaven knows. But, with 
such a livelihood to start in debt! 

Our united tolls to pay on this 
transaction amounted to over 133/., 
or say 30 per cent. on the sum dealt 
with. Can the system be justified 
which inflicts these exactions ? Or, 
am I too severe when I hint at a 
moral dulness communicated to the 
professional gentlemen who take 
part in such a game as this? IfI 
am—lI know I may be carried away 
by my feelings—let the reader take 
my facts, and draw his own honest 
inferences for himself. 

To be sure, it may be said that 
this tax on industry, though severe, 
is only a tax; that it is to be met, 
as all other taxes are met, by add- 
ing the amount to the cost and 
fair profit of the article. The 
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answer to this line of argument is 
that, if I were to say, ‘ My house 
stands me in 420l. for materials, 
labour, and interest on my capital, 
and there is 133]. 14s. 7d. to be 
added for Jegal formalities,’ I might 
wait for a customer till the day of 
doom. The investment would be 
worth nobody’s while. Govern- 
ment securities, or shares of joint- 
stock companies—the investor run- 
ning his or her chance against 
bubble ones—or a dozen other 
modes of speculation would pay 
better. The transfer of so much 
‘stock’ would cost exactly ros. 6d., 
and might take, perhaps, half-an- 
hour to effect. Perhaps the reader 
will now better understand what I 
meant when I said the system did 
not press so much on the wealthy, 
and was not merely a moderate charge 
on property. Itis an incubus on in- 
dustry, and on small and otherwise 
eligible provision for striving and 
even struggling people. There are 
thousands and tens of thousands of 
similar transactions going on all 
over the United Kingdom, and the 
reader may take my word for it 
that the above instance is no very 
exceptional one. Not that the ex- 
cessive tolls are in all cases paid. 
There is even a more ugly aspect of 
the matter—and with this, too, I 
indirectly charge the system. The 
law declining to accommodate it- 
self after a moderate and business 
fashion, investors in this class of pro- 
perty frequently dispense with legal 
investigation altogether. The result 
of this may easily be much worse than 
the former; and, any day, an in- 
vestor may find that he, or she, has 
bought on an unmarketable or even 
a worthless title. I have already 
hinted at a like practice in the case 
of the preliminary agreement; and 
the same inducement, the saving of 
immoderate expense, leads to this 
further feature. 

While on this, portion of the 
subject, I may as well briefly 
relate an instance within my own 
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experience. I was selling a house 
—this time to a gentleman, a 
man of education and much na- 
tural shrewdness. My preceding 
remark was not made out of mere 
conjecture. I know a dozen in- 
stances in which buyers have bought 
without legal investigation; and as 
a seller, I myself have been forced 
to decline the expense of legal in- 
vestigation. I can do this now, 
when many thousand pounds’ worth 
of property have been placed on 
my ground. I could not do it 
when I was a more humble suitor 
for the custom of the public—and 
when there was no such primd facie 
evidence that my title was worth 
a brass farthing. I and Mr. R— 
agreed as to price. That price was 
on the understanding that I was 
not to be put to the expense of a 
legal investigation. Mr. R— said 
he was satisfied; he had looked 
round him, and had seen the 
amount of property which had been 
already invested on the land; had 
spoken to several persons who had 
thus invested on the assurance of 
legal investigation ; he would give 
direction to have the conveyance 
prepared at once. Next day he 
was more dubious over the matter. 
He had a relative who was a soli- 
citor—he (Mr. R—) would be put 
to no expense—and it was the 
proper way of doing things after 
all. ‘ But, Mr. R—, you are getting 
my house cheaper on the strength 
of there being no legal investigation 
of title.” ‘ Well, well; that is my 
affair ; send us copies of the papers 
and I have no doubt they will 
satisfy my relative.’ I yielded, and 
told my solicitor to prepare the ne- 
cessary copies. Mr. R—’s relative 
went to work, investigated my 
title, and served Mr. R-- with a 
bill of costs for 38/. The trans- 
action cost me 461. 10s. 2d., though 
the understanding—at first expli- 
citly, then impliedly—was that I 
was not to be put to any expense. 
But if you touch law, cost, inor- 
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dinate cost, is the inevitable con- 
sequence. 

It may be said—of course, a 
lawyer would say—that my consent- 
ing to any modification of the 
agreement was an error of judg- 
ment of mine, and that I cannot 
blame the system for that. Be it so. 
At all events, it was the last feather 
on my back. From that hour I 
have never signed an agreement 
without a distinct clause to the 
effect that I am to be put to no ex- 
pense on the head of title. When 
I miss customers, I console myself 
with the fact that I am also missing 
losses. 

Unlike Miss L—, Mr. R. did 
come to the completion. But, 
having rated everyone round, he 
left the office in a towering passion, 
actually without signing his own 
conveyance. I have rarely seen a 
completion without exhibition of 
bad feeling. The system would 
try the temper of an angel. And 
men and women cannot help con- 
trasting, in cost and expedition, the 
transfer of real property with that 
of every other commodity. Let me 
add one instance more. A Dr. L— 
took a plot of ground from me for 
the purpose of building thereon. 
At this time my wrongs—real or 
imaginary—had fairly driven me to 
bay. My agreements now con- 
tained the one stereotyped clause 
alluded to, from which I never de- 
parted. When I lost customers— 
which I did—I had, as I have 
said, my consolation. The only 
concession I made was this. Copies 
of all documents connectéd with 
my title were to be furnished at 
scrivener’s price. Dr. L— signed 
his agreement, telling me, at the 
same time, that he too had a rela- 
tive a solicitor who would investi- 
gate the title, in such a manner that 
no difficulty would arise in any 
further dealings with his house when 
built. I gave my polite approval— 
my clause effectually protected me. 
Subsequently he informed me— 
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with a shrug indicating the pain it 
had given him—that he had paid 
his relative 40l. for this service; 
adding, with the lightheartedness of 
inexperience, that it was done for 
once and all, you know. Now, for 
the point of this instance—profes- 
sional duties called him out of the 
country ; and, receiving an offer to 
sell his house, he signed an open 
agreement to that effect. Not only 
did the purchaser’s solicitor insist 
on going into Dr. L—’s title— 
which was fairly to be expected— 
but he also made the same de- 
mand with regard to mine, of 
course at Dr. L—’s expense. And, 
further, it now appeared, for the 
first time, that the earlier inves- 
tigation was made for Dr. L—’s 
satisfaction (or for that of his 
solicitor)—and in such a manner 
as not to be in the least available 
for subsequent operations. Dr. 
L— was seriously alarmed by the 
threatened expense, and the neces- 
sity of leaving matters behind him 
in so unpromising a state—he was 
an army surgeon, and under orders 
for China—and, eventually, he com- 
promised the matter by submitting 
to the charge of a lump sum on the 
very day of his departure. 

Lawyers may say that the ‘acces- 
sories’ of this instance are nothing 
to the point. I differ with them. 
The first requisite of a system is to 
adapt itself to the wants and neces- 
sities of those who are to use it. 
It may also be said—I know lawyers 
will say—that with regard to these 
various legal charges, the question 
is—are they correct? That is, are 
they in accordance with the printed 
and published scale which the sys- 
tem allows solicitors to enforce. 
Again, I differ. That is not the 
point. In my opinion the matter 
for consideration is—how a tax, so 
severeandso highly disproportionate 
to the amounts dealt with, can be 
brought nearer to theaverage of ordi- 
nary professional remuneration for 
services. 
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But all this does not merely bring 
direct expense upon the holder of 
real property. Indirectly his goods 
suffer depreciation, and he goes into 
the market heavily weighted as com- 
pared with others. One instance 
will sufficiently illustrate this. 
During the past year, banking 
accommodation has been at a ridi- 
culously low figure. An ordinary 
trader, carrying on a fair show of 
business, has every bank parlour 
opened to him. After a conver- 
sation with the manager, he is 
told that the money is ready for 
him. And yet, he may be a bank- 
rupt to-morrow. It might be 
thought that the owner of land and 
house-property constituted a more 
eligible bank customer. But, as a 
matter of fact, there is not a bank 
in the United Kingdom open to 
him. Managers politely hint that 
it is not legitimate banking busi- 
ness. Press them, point ont the 
better security, and they make no 
secret of the matter. 

‘The security ought to be better. 
But, practically, suppose the bank 
wants its money back, where are 
we then? We can sell upa trader 
if he has not been too quick for us. 
But the trammels affecting dealings 
in real property are too monstrous 
for the bank to lose its time and 
money dancing attendance at soli- 
citors’ offices. Until you can get 
the law to abate that nuisance you 
must go—elsewhere.’ 

Of course, ‘elsewhere’ means— 
mortgage. Now, if there is one 
transaction in a solicitor’s office 
more than another in which time 
and money are allowed to run 
lavishly to waste, that transaction 
is a loan by way of mortgage. The 
custom is that the borrower pays 
everything and everybody—includ- 
ing both solicitors; receiving the 
balance of the loan on completion. 
I have known two years to elapse 
before completion. 

Then, as to my own particular 
instances—as they affected myself. 
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It will be said that, my title being 
an old family one, I was hardly in 
a position for dealing with it for 
purposes which brought it so often 
under investigation; it would be 
cheaper for me to have acquired 
land for such purposes by a new 
purchase, or a new lease. As the 
system stands, I admit it. But 
consider how vicious the argument 
is. It is a question—of course, 
everything in law is a question— 
whether a man, by signing an open 
agreement, is bound to submit to 
investigation behind his own title; 
that is, an inquiry, at his ex. 
pense, into the validity of the title 
previous to the period from which 
he himself derives his ownership, 
I fear he is. But let that re. 
main—a question, It is more 
certain, asthe result of actual prac. 
tice, that an agreement, submitting 
to investigation his own title only, 
will be accepted by the opposite 
party. In the admitted hardship 
of ‘clearing title’ that is almost 
always closed with as a fair offer, 
Now, take the case of a man who 
derives his title from a recently 
executed instrument. The new 
titles of those who deal with him 
are to become no better than his 
own. If that had a previous blot 
on it, so have the new ones. But 
in my case the investigation ranges 
back a hundred years because the 
property has been so long in the 
hands of my family, while the crea- 
tions of yesterday are easily at 
cepted ! 

A step in the right direction 
would be, I think, to allow solicitor 
and client to make their bargain, as 
already hinted. Of course, the law 
does not directly prevent ther 
doing so now. But, indirectly, if 
the client has not this understand. 
ing, the law enforces that scale of 
charges with some items of which 
the public is so familiar. And, 
again, backed by the law’s sanction, 
most solicitors refuse to ‘bulk it 
off,’ as the saying is, unless 
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special matters. Why should a 
solicitor’s bill of costs differ in its 
whole character and construction 
from every other system of pro- 
fessional remuneration? It seems 
specially invented to permit of un- 
limited development, and as if legal 
ingenuity had been set to work to 
devise how a client might be ex- 
posed to the greatest number of 
charges. The solicitor becomes a 
curious creature armed with a pre- 
hensile hook at every possible point, 
and contact therewith ensures cap- 
ture. Nor is this the only pecu- 
liarity of the case. A solicitor is 
empowered to charge for the rudest 
work, done by his cheapest clerk, 
on the same scale as for work done 
by himself personally; a feature 
unique, I think, in professional re- 
muneration. For instance, only an 
instance, in my reperusal of past 
bills of costs, rendered necessary in 
the course of this article—sad me- 
morials of hard-earned money un- 
productively parted with—my me- 
mory has been refreshed oftener 
than I could wish by certain items 
relating to the ‘comparing’ of origi- 
nal deeds with their copies. During 
investigation, it is the custom for 
one solicitor to send to the ‘oppo- 
site’ solicitor copies only of the 
various deeds affecting the matter 
inhand. Then, when the subject 
comes to completion, these copies 
are compared with their originals ; 
which work is admittedly done by 
the smallest boy of one office read- 
ing them aloud to the smallest boy 
of the other office. Here is a group 
of them just before me now, form- 
ig portion of a bill of costs; on 
which particular items I must have 
paid on one occasion (as on many 
other similar occasions) the sum of 
4l. 128. 6d.—of course, my customer 
(if that is any consolation) paying 
alike amount. The work might 
take about half a day, and each 
small boy might get from his em- 
ployer about 15s. per week. So 
t each solicitor—who, person- 
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ally, had neither hand, act, nor 
part in this particular transaction— 
derived a clear profit of 41. 11s. 3d. 
from it. If the law’s sanction is to 
be continued to the present principle 
of ‘drawing’ costs, a distinction 
ought to be made between profes- 
sional labour and admittedly ruder 
labour. But it is the principle itself 
which I would attack. 

Another step, also hinted at 
in some previous Ministerial pro- 
mises, I make bold to raise my 
smaller voice in advocacy of—I 
allude to the amalgamation of the 
professions of solicitor and counsel. 
I do not know anything of the 
working of the plan as practised in 
America. I wish I did. But I 
will give my ideas of the working 
of our own binal system, as it affects 
the question really at issue—the 
interest of the public. 

And first, generally—that is, ex- 
tending the view from mere office 
work to court work—are expedi- 
tion, justice, and economy best 
secured by a plan whose efforts are 
concentrated on producing a few 
men who rise to the exceptional 
height of grappling with that vast 
undigested and too often contra- 
dictory accretion of centuries we 
call law; or, perhaps it might be 
safer to say, who are supposed to so 
grapple? Let us grant that the pre- 
sent system does produce some very 
eminent and learned counsel. Yet 
what is it that the public interests 
demand? Is it an encounter of 
keen wits, or a just and expedi- 
tious settlement between man and 
man? Thelatter,ofcourse. Then, 
say I, leave the wits to sharpen them- 
selves,. as assuredly they will, if 
there is a demand for them; and 
concentrate all energy, all plan, on 
bringing down that code nearer to 
the level of ordinary comprehen- 
sion, Whether a binal system is 


enforced, or the matter is left ab- 
solutely open to free trade, rest 
assured that men will qualify them- 
selves for the market. There will be 
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still eminent counsel, and fit persons 
toelevate tothe Bench. Whatjustice 
really requires is such intelligent 
and sustained efforts at simplifica- 
tion of code, that the worst cause 
may have less hope of appearing 
the better, and that the public may 
be facilitated in the arrangement 
of its own affairs. 

Arguments of this kind are 
generally met by suggesting the 
chances of corruption climbing 
up to the Bench. It is forgotten 
how many natural safeguards we 
have against this now, instead of 
those artificial ones which the times, 
perhaps, formerly justified. 

But I commenced this article 
with the honest intention of con- 
fining myself wholly to solicitors’ 
office-work, to that portion of their 
business which begins and ends in 
the office. And I am warned by 


the crudeness and inadequacy of 
these more general remarks to 
return to my proper purpose. 

As to the binal system of so- 


licitor and counsel, then, within 
that special area, one abuse of it 
can hardly have escaped the obser- 
vation of anyone brought within its 
limits. The matter stands thus. 
The solicitor is answerable to his 
client, counsel is answerable to 
nobody. And it is the custom—I 
don’t know that there is any law 
for it—to consider the solicitor 
absolved from consequences as 
long as he has counsel’s approval. 
Hence the solicitor will not take 
upon himself the responsibility of 
the most trivial act, of the draw- 
ing of the most ordinary paper. 
It is his boast that he knows 
nothing abont them, that he is 
the mere machine for the carrying 
out of ‘directions.’ He consults 
for his own safety. Those only 
whose business has brought them 
within a solicitor’s office, know how 
hardly this now well-established 
custom presses upon them. Re- 
cently I had occasion to employ 
a London solicitor of high position 
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and extensive practice—I am in- 
formed the most extensive in the 
kingdom. And here I wish to 
make the observation, that nowhere 
throughout the course of this article 
do I give any instance which did 
not occur in the office of a solicitor 
of acknowledged standing. What 
happens when the lower depths 
of the profession are sounded, 
I am leaving entirely to the 
logical inferences of my readers, 
I have no wish to attack men; 
my resentment—strong I grant it 
to be—goes to the system. Well, 
my business was one of those which 
a solicitor has no objection to ‘bulk 
off,’ agreeing for a specified sum, 
excepting disbursements. The sum 
agreed upon was 40l. But when 
I received my bill of costs, this 4ol. 
had grown into 103/. 4s. 3d. The 
work was entirely office work, and 
I declare upon my honour there 
was no portion of it which an in- 
telligent client, to say nothing of an 
attorney’s clerk, could not have 
correctly performed. That is not the 
point with the solicitor. 

In this huge fabric, which has 
been called the perfection of hu- 
man wisdom, those who ought to 
know it best will not take upon 
themselves the responsibility of 
putting one leg before another. 
Curious indeed are the incidents of 
daily occurrence under the work- 
ing of this binal system; further 
illustrating my remark as to the 
specious appearance of soundness, 
but real hollowness, of the vast 
mass. Ina point which is really a 
critical point, action has to be taken 
by an irresponsible person. It is 
one of the law’s many ingenious 
fictions, invented to prevent busi- 
ness coming to adead stop. The 
safety of the client is a thing neither 
secured nor contemplated. 

Directly, then, this binal system 
has its hardships for the client. 
Indirectly, there are results which 
it is not very easy to handle. It 
will be said that I am aspersing § 
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respectable body of men, who do 
the best they can under a neces- 
sarily cumbrous system; that, no 
matter what I or anyone else may 
say, solicitors undertake, and acquit 
themselves worthily of, very heavy 
responsibilities ; and if I have had 
experience in their offices, as I say, I 
ought to know that there are no 
men whose fair fame is of more vital 
consequence to them. 

I have had experience, and I do 
know it. I wish I could write this 
article throughout, dwelling only on 
the system, and not at all on the 
men who have to work it. For it 
is the system which I desire to see 
changed. But, if I attempt to 
attack a feature of that system, I 
feel that I must pursue it into its 
consequences. 

A man of business has two 
sorts of experiences. He deals 
with persons of similar business 
habits with himself; or, he resigns 
himself, for the time being, into the 
hands of some professional man— 
his doctor or his architect, for in- 
stance. There is more or less 
delay, and there is more or less 
attendant expense. But, on the 
whole, men do regard the labourer 
they employ as worthy of his hire. 
There are persons, I grant, who 
care about nobody but themselves ; 
but they are the few, not the many, 
Now, when men bring their affairs 
to their solicitors’ offices, the order 
is reversed. It is the many, not 
the few, who now complain of de- 
lay, of extortion, and of muddle. 
So unanimous a consent of man- 
kind must have a basis of truth to 
rest upon. Let me see if I can trace 
some of it to the indirect action of 
this binal system. 

The solicitor is a man of mere 
forms. To him knowledge, little or 
much, is a dangerous thing—and he 
eschews it. Of course, Iam now 
dealing with those centres of popu- 
lation where the binal system is 
permissible. Greatly as the town 
solicitor may look down upon his 
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village confrére, the latter has 
certainly the advantage of him in 
sharpness. I do not mean dis- 
honesty under this term. Writing 
within my own experience of soli- 
citors, I have no occasion to use 
that word atall. Law, as it now 
stands, legalises extortion; but dis- 
honesty is not permitted to the pro- 
fession. The ‘village lawyer’ is 
sharp, intelligent, business-like. 
Within his sphere, he has law at his 
fingers’ ends. The town solicitor 
does well enough for the routine 
work which his wealthier clients 
bring into his office. His charges 
are a comparatively light tax on 
their incomes. And their family 
secrets are safe in his keeping: that 
is the limit of the responsibility he 
incurs, and, with prudence, it is not 
a@ dangerous one. But for the 
smaller dealings of less wealthy 
clients, for the quick despatch, 
adaptability to wants, and propor- 
tionate charges, all which the pro- 
gress of society now imperatively 
demands, he is as unsuited as he 
was a century ago. It is not his 
fault. Itis the system itself which 
stands in the way. It says, in 
effect—the times may have changed ; 
but we will not change with them. 

Viewed thus, the solicitor is either 
above or below his business. If he 
is to be merely the man of forms 
for carrying out counsel’s directions, 
he is above it. The law affixes a 
fictitious value to his services; 
which the market, left to its natural 
action, would not continue for an 
hour. If, on the other hand, he is 
to cease to be the old family soli- 
citor exclusively, and is to adapt 
himself—practically, moderately, in- 
telligently—to alarge and increasing 
want, then he is inadequate to the 
position. 

But, in truth, what can be said 
more to the point than a simple 
enumeration of the influences at 
work? Legal responsibility is 


evaded—dealings are entered upon 
which clients would decline if pre- 
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viously informed of their dispro- 
portionate expense, and the solicitor 
is encouraged to make his 500 to 
1,000 per cent, on each cheap multi- 
plication of himself. If intelli- 
gence, moral sensitiveness, and de- 
spatch are found under these cir- 
cumstances they are proofs of very 
singular merit in their possessors. 
My own experience of a solici- 
tor’s office, in the routine of office 
work—and I have no experience to 
give beyond that—is a fair practical 
deduction from these conditions. 
No effort is made to master the 
case of the client. A _ business 
man naturally expects that to be the 
first step. But there is no pro- 
vision for it in the permitted scale 
of charges, and the matter is gone 
at in another way. In the larger 
offices, so many clients are told off 
to each clerk; the head of the 
establishment knows no more about 
their affairs than the reader. In 
smaller offices, the solicitor never 
dreams of personally perusing the do- 
cuments which constitute his client’s 
position. In all offices he never 
‘studies’ them—that is counsel’s 
work. He waits instead until each 
hitch in the slow progress of the 
matter occurs. A letter from the 
‘opposite’ solicitor apprises him of 
this. Again, he is as ignorant as 
the reader of the point of this 
letter; though he charges for 
‘ perusal.” He writes to the client 
that there is a hitch. The client 
comes into the office and gives his 
version of the matter—charged by 
the solicitor as an ‘attendance.’ 
The ‘opposite’ solicitor is replied 
to in accordance. And the hitch is 
got over; or there is farther corre- 
spondence on the head of it; or, 
finally, it has to go to counsel. 
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Thus, a group of items appears in 
the bill of costs as the result of 
each hitch. In a long case, there 
may be a hundred such hitches, 
These ‘letters’ and ‘ attendances’ 
compose the bulk of the bill. The 
solicitor might be supposed to have 
at last. learned his client’s case by 
the aid of them. But he does not. 
They are too unconnected, too desul-. 
tory, too much confused by similar 
snatches of other clients’ businesses. 
I have spent hundreds of pounds 
in a solicitor’s office, to find him 
ignorant of the very elements of 
my legal position. The assertion 
appears astounding, but it is sober 
fact. In time, the client comes. to 
haunt the office. A letter replied 
to without his presence may seriously 
compromise him. He attempts to 
write the letters himself, or at all 
events to draft them. The only 
thing which steadily progresses is 
the addition of items to his bill of 
cost. The enforced special charges, 
infinitesimally detailed, give no in- 
ducement to expedition; they do 
give inducement to delay. It is 
no wonder that by the time of com- 
pletion solicitor and client are mu- 
tually wearied of each other—but 
with the bill of costs to console the 
former. 

The abolition of the enforced 
binal system would do much— 
solicitors would master their clients’ 
cases. Free-trade, open and under- 
stood, in the matter of remuneration 
for services would do more ; solici- 
tors would soon come to know the 
probable length of a case, and would 
study despatch. But the laws them- 
selves affecting dealings in real 
property are intolerable, and must 
undergo early and thorough re- 
vision, 


R. T. 
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NE April morning, I and a 
friend of indomitable enthu- 
siasm, having engaged one of those 
charming little carriages for which 
Rome is famous, set out on an 
excursion. We drove through the 
Piazza di Spagna, along the Via 
Baberino to the Porta del Popolo, 
the gate through which have passed 
so many emperors to make obeisance 
to the Vicar of Christ ; so many em- 
bassies from every princedom on 
their mission of war, or peace, or 
pardon; so many saints, so many 
sinners. Probably no gate in the 
world has so often heard the 
trampet-call to surrender; none 
been the witness of so much pomp 
and pageantry. 
Beyond it, leaving on our right 
the Borghese Gardens, where the 
fashion of Rome takes its pleasure 


in the afternoons, we pursued the 
Flammian Road over the Ponte 


Molle—the road which bore the 
Romans to the conquest of the 
North and the Goths to the con- 
quest of Rome. This was the 
orthodox approach to Rome from 
the North until the opening of the 
railway. To the bridge the road 
lies among squalid buildings and 
between bleak grey walls, pierced 
by many a door overhung by paltry 
signboards, bearing the well-known 
words ‘Vendita di Vino’ or 
‘Osteria’ under hospitable branches, 
and plentifully ornamented as to 
the portals by lounging contadini, 
tawdry and without a vestige of 
their old splendour of attire. 

The old costumes are only to be 
seen now on the persons of the 
models who stand for hire on the 
steps of the Trinité de’ Monti, 
whereas formerly they were con- 
stantly worn by the peasants—at 
least the undress forms of them— 
the full glory of gold ornament, and 
coral necklace, and snowy head- 


dress, and breast-covering with 
embroidered edges being reserved 
for ‘ feste.’ 

A little saddened by these 
thoughts we wound our way up 
the hill beyond the bridge: a bend 
of the road showed us Rome much 
as it must have burst upon our 
ancestors, posting from Radicofani, 
on the great tour for centuries; 
and we felt how excusable were the 
most sentimental of ejaculatory 
outbursts with which the fairer 
travellers were wont to express 
their admiration at the sight of it. 

To our right and left were bleak 
undulating pasture lands; farther 
on a few vineyards, with rose- 
bordered walks and _ blossoming 
fruit-trees, and the corn land be- 
tween the rows of vines in the 
central distance, glade and meadow, 
with belts of wooding for boun- 
daries and thick shrubbery in the 
hollows; the dew on every blade 
and leaf glittering in the morning 
sun like stars, for the fairies had 
been abroad hanging ‘pearls in 
every cowslip’s ear;’ in the far 
background a horizon of creeping 
mist writhing under the hot rays, 
and disclosing shadowy, shifting 
shapes of ghostlike tree and shrub, 
while overhead bent the blue sky, 
flecked with gracious little interven- 
ing clouds. Altogether a very 
English landscape, with positively 
nothing to remind one of Italy ex- 
cept the grim walls of an occasional 
tenuta, or farmhouse, stained by 
the storms of centuries, with little 
outworks for defence, loopholes for 
musketry, and a diminutive battle- 
mented tower for outlook. 

Having passed La Storta, the 
first post station, we turned down 
a country roadway and reached 
Isola Farnese, which occupies a 
portion of the site of Veii. It was 
very hard to believe it. The natural 
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beauties exceeded anything we had 


imagined or seen in Italy. The 
same features which we had ob- 
served along the way were present, 
but the land was broken into deeper 
dells, the wooding was of nobler 
growth and of much greater ex- 
tent, and a gentle little silver 
stream, the Cremera, went mur- 
muring through the reeds and 
under the shade of the rank and 
swaying grasses, catching the re- 
flection of hill, and rock, and bush, 
and flower in its waters clearer than 
crystal. It seemed to syllable a 
welcome to cheer us for the de- 
spondency which crept over our 
archeological spirits. 
Fies nobilium tu quoque fontium, 
Me dicente cavis impositam ilicem 
Saxis, unde loquaces 
Lymphe desiliunt tue. 


While our guide was getting his 
keys, we glanced at the few strag- 
gling poverty-stricken houses; at 
the little chapel, bare of ornament 
and whitewashed—the only clean 
thing there—and roamed through 


the airy chambers of the ruined 
Castello, doorless and windowless 
like the dwellings when Saturn was 
king. 

In the centre of the large court- 
yard is a well, which forms a huge 
subterranean chamber, and in the 
waters of it the tourist may see his 
face reflected, and the disembodied 
voice of the maiden that pined for 
love of Narcissus is about it, and 
as he shouts will return to him 
again and again. To such slavery 
has Juno bound her for ever. 

It was still early when we started 
on our walk, hopeless to all appear- 
ance, for no vestige of an old-world 
city met our keen scrutiny. The 
spot is terribly desolate, even 
althongh Nature hus clothed it 
with all picturesqueness. The 
memory of the magnificence of 
tower and portico; of the pride of 
bulwark and battlement; of the 
sound of busy feet, and clashing 
arms, and plying hammers, is about 
the place like a dirge. The snake 
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and the lizard dwell in it, and the bat 
and the owl lodge in it; and the wind 
has for its slopes a sadder wail as 
it bears over them the Angel of the 
Pestilence, girt about with the mists 
of the marshes, to his appointed 
task. 

In order to render appreciable 
the force of the contrast between 
the deadening desolation and the 
traditions which poets and historians 
have handed down to us, of the 
glory and power which once dis. 
tinguished Veii among all the cities 
of Italy, it is necessary to glance 
back at her history. Many of the 
best jewels of the ancient city are 
doubtless irrecoverably lost; some 
of them Demeter has received into 
her maternal bosom; but much of 
what was noble, and great, and 
beautiful in her the Latin chronicles 
have preserved for us. 

A consideration of her history 
necessarily involves reference to 
that of the Etruscan nation, and to 
the speculations as to its consti- 
tuents and origin. 

The earliest known reference to 
the Etruscans is in the seventh of 
the hymns commonly attributed to 
Homer, which relates that when 
Dionysos appeared on the shore of 
the barren sea, ona headland where 
the waves break, he was seized by 
Tursenoi, pirates, who came swiftly 
over the sea, dark as wine, in 
well-oared ship. Rejecting the ad. 
vice of the helmsman to put him 
ashore on the black land, they bore 
him onwards before a favouring 
breeze. Soon wonders appeared; 
vines grew upon the sails, bearing 
many bunches of grapes, and ivy 
clung about the mast, blossoming 
into flowers, and bearing fruit ; and 
the very thole-pins were garlanded. 
A lion and a bear arose on board— 
the former leaped upon the captain, 
and the sailors, seeing it, jumped 
overboard into the mighty sea to 
escape his ill-fate, and straightway 
became dolphins. As for the wise 
helmsman, he was received into the 
favour of Dionysos, being a man 
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after his own heart. And Herodo- 
tus mentions a tradition that they 
were emigrantsfrom Lydia. Follow- 
ing him Lydia was considered the 
cradle of the race by all the classical 
world. This tradition ‘represents 
the accepted opinion of the whole 
ancient world,’ says Mr. Taylor.’ 
But he, disputing the theory of an 
Aryan origin, seeks to prove the 
Etruscans to belong to the Altaic 
(or Ugric) branch of the Turanian 
family of nations. The following is 
asummary of a part of his argu- 
ment : 

The Etruscans were variously 
named — Rasenna by themselves ; 
Tyrrhenoi or Tursenoi by the 
Greeks; and Etrusci or Tusci by 
the Romans. In language, religion, 
customs, aud appearance, they were 
totally distinct from their Latin 
neighbours. 

Regarding the Lydian tradition, 
the Lycians were neighbours of the 
Lydians, and were probably of the 
same race as the Etruscans. The 
Rasenna are generally supposed to 
have come into Italy ten or twelve 
centuries before the Christian era— 
about the time of the Trojan War, 
and to have existed independently, 
developing a high degree of civili- 
sation, for from eight hundred to 
one thousand years ; until, in short, 
their overthrow by the Romans in 
281 B.c. They were originally con- 
querors, not colonisers, and kept 
the conquered race in a state of 
serfdom. This Finnic substratum 
of Oscan, or Pelasgic, aborigines 
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modern Albanians are called Tos- 
cans to this day. 

Rasenna is a Ugric word signify- 
ing ‘tribes-men,’ and Turkhenna, 
or Tursenna, ‘Turkmen.’ The 
Aryan Persians called their nearest 
non-Aryan neighbours to the north 
Turan, and the Aryan Greeks called 
the Turkic tribe of the Rasenna 
nearest them Turrhenoi. Mr. Tay- 
lor asks if these two Turan and 
Turrhenoi are not the same word ? 

‘Roman history,’ says he, ‘ is the 
history of an Aryan civilisation 
based upon a substratum of Tura- 
nian culture.’ 

Roman culture, art, and religion 
are of Etruscan origin, and their 
social and political institutions are 
not without traces of Etruscan 
influence. What of Rome’s civi- 
lisation is not Hellenic may be 
assumed to be Etruscan; and he 
confidently expects the great Finnic 
epic Kalevala to explain the non- 
Aryan portion of Roman mythology. 

Again, the Aryan and Semitic 
races were great builders. The 
Turanians being nomades built 
only tombs. They had no temples, 
but worshipped their gods—de- 
parted heroes and ancestors—in 
their tombs, which were fashioned 
after the manner of their primitive 
houses. Their priests are Shamans, 
mere spirit mediums skilled in 
sorcery. Their society was poly- 
androus. 

From vase and wall-paintings we 
discover that they were short- 
statured and sturdy, having large 
heads and thick arms ; eyes black, 
and the colour of the cheeks high, 
beard scanty, hair black or very 
dark, and arranged in small crisp 
curls. Their habit was obese. 
The eyes are represented as sloping 
obliquely towards the nose. In 
disposition they were stubborn ; 
conservative and orderly in their 
habits. 

Mr. Taylor then goes on to the 
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mythological and philological por- 
tion of his work. But notwith- 
standing the energy and diligence 
with which this subject is being 
explored, the riddle of the Etruscan 
language is not yet read. The 
bilingual inscriptions have proved 
disappointing, and even about the 
interpretation of the words found 
on the six faces of the famous 
Toscavella dice, the ‘ Rosetta stone 
of the Etruscan language,’ there 
are differences of opinion. 

Such, then, we imagine the Veien- 
tines to have been—short, sturdy, 
thick-set men, stubborn of dispo- 
sition, orderly in their habits, 
when Aeneas landed from Troy, 
within thirty miles of their capital 
city, to find them in possession of 
large tracts in Italy.? Their terri- 
tory was bounded by the river 
Macra, the central Apennine ridge, 
and by the river Tiber, besides 
which they were found occupying 
land in Liguria, in Cisalpine Gaul, 
and in the Campagna, where they 
held Capua under the name of 
Valtumum. About the tenth cen- 
tury before the Christian era the 
twelve chief Etruscan cities, of 
which Veii was the most import- 
ant, entered into a confederacy— 
the famous Etrusean league. These 
twelve states were probably Cortona, 
Arretium, Clusium, Penisia, Vola- 
terrae, Vetulonia, Rusellae, Volsinii, 
Tarquinii, Valerii, Veii, and Caeré. 

The foundations of Veii may thus 
be referred to about the eleventh 
century B.C., or four centuries prior 
to the foundation of Rome, and 
from one or two hundred years after 
the destruction of Troy (1184 B.c.). 

The materials from which a his- 
tory of the city may be compiled 
are: mx 

t. Early legends relating to a 
period prior to the foundation of 
Rome and handed down to us by 
Latin writers. 
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2. Roman and Italian history. 

3. A consideration of the few 
mural and architectural remains, 
including sepulchres, which the ex- 
cavations of Giorgi, the Marquis of 
Biondi, and Cannia have brought 
to light. 

We learn from Dionysius that 
Veii was situated about one hundred 
stadii in a northerly direction from 
the Capitoline Hill. He describes 
the city as built on a high rock, 
cut perpendicularly and occupying 
a site equal in size to that of 
Athens. This has been confirmed 
by recent researches into the course 
of the walls. The position is one 
of naturally great strength as well as 
great beauty. The perpendicular 
abruptness of the rock is now quite 
concealed by vegetation climbing 
up and crowning the mass. On 
one side alone, between the mill 
and the ruined Castello of Isola 
Farnese, a huge cleft of about 
two hundred feet deep occurs with 
the little river Cremera murmuring 
in the obscurity and solitude of 
its depths. At the mill where the 
stream enters the cleft it forms a 
most picturesque waterfall; at 
Isola Farnese it finds a subter- 
ranean outlet, and wanders down a 
broad thickly-wooded valley to join 
yellow Father Tiber opposite the 
ancient Fidenae. 

In times anterior to the founda- 
tion of Rome the Veientine territory 
was of great extent. 

Canina® divides it 
parts : 

1. The plain towards the sea, 
called Campania. 

2. Around the port of Ostia. 

3. Intermediate between Rome 
and Ostia. 

4. Land about Veii. 

They had thus complete com- 
mand of the navigation of the 
Tiber, and had for neighbours the 
Latins or Oscans and the Sabellians. 


into four 


2 Quanquam tanta opibus Etruria erat, ut jam non terras solum, sed mare etiam per 
totam Italize longitudinem, ab Alpibus ad fretum Siculum, fama nominis sui implesset. 
—Livy i. 8. 

® Canina, L’Antica Citta di Veii. 
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Oscan influence is traced by arch- 
geologists in their mode of con- 
structing their walls; and Paolo in 
Festo‘ derives the name of the city 
Veii from the Oscan Veia, sig- 
nifying a chariot, which it seems to 
have acquired from the reputation 
of the Veientines for the con- 
struction of vehicles. That they 
possessed such we learn from the 
statement of Plutarch that Tarquin 
the Proud gave an order to a 
Veientine workman to make a 
coach of creta cotta for the temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus. They are 
also said to have been celebrated 
for their chariot races. The word 
‘oscus’ meant ‘sacred,’ and so was 
the place in Veii called, whence the 
Roman augurs were taken. The 
Etruscans as a nation were par- 
ticularly skilful in augury, as we 
gather from several incidents of 
Roman history; notably the pre- 
diction of Tanaquil, the wife of 
Tarquinius Priscus; the consulta- 
tion of the Etruscan soothsayers 
as to the significance of the omen 
of the discovery of the fresh and 
bleeding human head in the founda- 
tion of the Capitol, in the reign of 
Tarquinius Superbus ; and the pro- 
phecy of the Veientine soothsayer, 
relative to the draining of the Alban 
Lake. The early legends referring 
to the three Veientine kings Pro- 
pertius, Morrius, and Tebrus or 
Deebrus, are interesting, although 
their historical existence is extremely 
uncertain. The first is the reputed 
founder of the sacred grove at 
Feronia near Capena. The second 
Morrius is said to have founded 
theorder of the Salii. Thisstatement 
conflicts with the Roman tradition, 
which is very circumstantial. King 
Numa Pompilius, by the aid of the 
nymph Egeria (whom he wooed), 
eaptured and confined the two 
rustic gods Picus and Faunus 
until they imparted to him the 
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secret by which to draw down 
Jupiter from heaven. Thus armed, 
Numa invoked the Father of the 
Gods, who promised to give him 
a sign. Accordingly, when the 
tribes were assembled in the co- 
mitia, the sacred shield or ancile 
of Mars Gradivus, the father of 
Romulus, fell from heaven before 
the king amid thunder and light- 
ning. In order to prevent the 
possibility of theft, Numa had eleven 
shields precisely similar forged by 
one Mamurius, a smith, and ap- 
pointed twelve Salii, or dancing 
priests of Mars, to guard the shields. 
The Etruscan foundation of the 
order dates from the tenth, the 
Roman from the sixth century B.C. 
The affinity between the names 
of Morrius the Veientine king and 
Mamurius the Roman smith is 
noteworthy, and taken in con- 
junction with the fact of the num- 
ber of twelve priests, and twelve 
shields, corresponding to the twelve 
cities of the Etruscan league, gives 
a preponderance of probability to 
the Etruscan claim. 

The more so when one considers 
the constitution of the Roman 
people. They were composed of 
Latins, with a slight Pelasgic in- 
fusion, Sabines and Etruscan. The 
latter being a nation skilled in au- 
gury would naturally have asystem 
of ceremonial, which would be in- 
corporated into Roman practice as 
occasion for celebrating special in- 
cidents occurred. The very word 
‘ceremonia’ is derived from the 
Etruscan city, ‘ Caeré.’ 

The third legendary king Tebrus 
or Deebrus is celebrated as having 
given his name to the river Tiber, 
which has its source in Ktruscan 
territory. Another legend states 
that the ancient name of the river 
was Albula, which was changed to 
Tiber, after the union of the Latins 
under Tiberius Silvius, ninth king 


* Veia apud Oscos dicebatur plaustrum, unde Veiarii stipites in plaustro et vectura, 
velatura. Paolo in Festo, xix. Veia, 
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of Alba Longa. Either legend ap- 
pears equally tenable. The Veien- 
tines held the country along the 
banks of the Tiber; in fact, it 
formed their march along its whole 
length, and it is not unlikely that 
when the league of the twelve cities 
was formed, and the nation was in 
@ measure consolidated, a common 
name should have been given to the 
boundary river, and, if so, what more 
likely than that it should have been 
named after the reigning sove- 
reign of most importance along its 
banks, 

Whatever may be the truth about 
those kings, or whether they ever 
existed at all, does not affect the 
fact that the Veientines had evi- 
dently attained a considerable de- 
gree of civilisation in the most re- 
mote times. Indeed, the period of 
their greatest prosperity was an- 
terior to the date of the foundation 
of Rome. 

When one considers the proxi- 
mity of Etruscan territory to that 
of the early Romans, the import- 
ance of the relations between the 
two peoples becomes readily ap- 
preciable. Immediately after the 
war following the Sabine Rape we 
find the Romans divided into three 
ethnological divisions, occupying 
separate districts. These divisions 
were the Ramnes or Latins and 
Pelasgians, who had followed Ro- 
mulus: the Tities or Sabines who 
under Titus made peace with the 
Latins, and became incorporated 
intu the state, occupying the Ca- 
pitoline and Quirinal Hills, and the 
Luceres or Etruscans, who under 
Ceeles Vibenna made a league with 
Romulus, settled on the Coelian 
Hill, and were admitted to an in- 
ferior share in the state. Only the 
narrow breadth of the Tiber sepa- 
rated the inhabitants of the Aven- 
tine and Palatine Hills from the 
hostile Etruscans, who had settle- 
ments on what is now the Janicu- 
lum, then Veientine territory. The 
navigation of the Tiber was entirely 
commanded by these Etruscans. 
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About seven miles above Rome, the 
city of Fidene, in close league with 
Veii, was posted on a height, the 
modern Monte Giubileo, where the 
Cremera joins the Tiber near the 
coast; the sacred river still flowed 
through the Agro Veiente beside 
Tarquinii, a considerable city of 
the league. Caeré appears to have 
been the only city which enter- 
tained friendly feelings towards 
the Romans, and that from the 
very earliest times, for we are told 
that her inhabitants assisted Aeneas. 
Rome was therefore almost sur- 
rounded by hostile cities, united 
together by community of race and 
the necessity of opposing the ad- 
vance of the strangers which threat- 
ened their very existence. The 
first efforts of Rome, made as early 
as the reign of Romulus, were to 
drive the Etruscans from the Ja- 
niculum, and to reduce the people 
of Fidenz to subjection. Both ob- 
jects involved a war with Veii, in 
which the Romans were so suc- 
cessful that Fidensee was compelled 
to submit; the Veientines sued for 
peace, and in consideration of a 
truce of one hundred years ceded 
to Rome the territory along the 
banks of the Tiber called Septem 
Pagi. In this war the Romans 
drove the Veientines to the walls 
of their city, “which were forta- 
nately so high and so strong that 
the pursuers were unable either to 
scale them or to effect a breach. 
After seventy years this truce was 
broken by the Veientines, who 
appear to have been always the 
aggressors, in succouring the kins- 
men of Fidene against Tullus Hos- 
tilius. A battle wasfought atthe con- 
fluence of the Anio and Tiber, near 
the site of Antemnz, in which the 
Romans were completely success- 
ful, driving their enemies before 
them across the rapid Tiber under 
Fidene with great loss. But al- 
though victorious the Romans must 
have been constantly harassed by 
the movements of such unscrupu- 
lous neighbours. Fidens and Veii, 
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situated within a few miles of one 
another, were continually hatching 
mischief. Striking a blow at this 
troublesome alliance, we find Ancus 
Martius setting about the taking 
of the former by means of a mine. 
As always happened, the men of 
Veii came to the aid of their kins- 
men. They were defeated in two 
successive years, and finally, after 
the battle of Allia, Fidene re- 
mained in the hands of the Romans. 
Ancus punished the Veientines se- 
verely for their opposition, depriv- 
ing them of territory right down 
to the sea, where he founded the 
seaport of Ostia. Roman rule was 
thus established along the whole 
course of the Tiber from seven 
miles above Rome to the sea. The 
immense advantage of that con- 
quest may be readily imagined, al- 
though it must be confessed, on ac- 
count of the proximity of so many 
foes, it was a very precarious hold- 
ing. Nothing more clearly proves 
the enormous difficulties under 
which the early Romans struggled 
than the fact that their wars of 
one hundred years had only gained 
for them from twenty-five to thirty 
miles of a narrow river almost un- 
navigable from the rapidity of its 
waters and practically indefensible 
along its banks. 

At this stage Rome exhibited the 
anomalous phenomenon of being 
governed by a man of the race 
against which she was engaged in 
aninternecine war. Tarquinius Pris- 
cus, a Lucumo or noble of Tarquinii, 
the modern Corneto, an Etruscan 
city on the sea coast, near Civita 
Vecchia, having settled at Rome, 
secured his election as king. Like 
his predecessors, he was constantly 
engaged in war with the Etruscans. 
So successful was he that when 
peace was asked he was able to 
impose such conditions as proved 
the death-blow of the independence 
ef the Etruscan League. He was 
invested with the supremacy of all 
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Etruria—in an honorary sense, for 
neither were existing governments 
to be changed nor was tribute to 
be imposed—and assumed the in- 
signia of the Etruscan kings. In 
this we have another example of 
the influence of Etruscan institu- 
tions on Roman. These insignia 
consisted of a crown of gold, an 
ivory throne, a sceptre with an 
eagle, a purple tunic with embroi- 
dery of palms in gold, and a 
purple mantle with a variety of 
embroidery, like that of the kings 
of Lydia and Persia. Besides which 
Tarquin had twelve axes carried 
before him by twelve lictors, in 
token of absolute power. We have 
it on the authority of Dionysius 
that it was a custom of the Tyr- 
rhenoi to have a bundle of rods and 
an axe carried before their sove- 
reign, and when a number of tribes 
united for a common cause the in- 
signia of all were carried collec- 
tively before the Commander-in- 
Chief.5 The twelve lictors ap- 
pointed by Tarquin seem to point 
to a supremacy over the twelve 
cities of the league, which thus 
lost its independence after an exist- 
ence of about four centuries. 

When it was sought to be re- 
gained under Servius Tullius, the 
inhabitants of Caeré, Veii, and Tar- 
quinii lost considerable territory 
and gained no political advantage. 
The lands thus lost were parcelled 
out to the Roman people, and the 
holders of them thenceforth formed 
the tribes Romilia and Veientina. 
Then occurred the regifugium of 
the Tarquins, the immediate con- 
sequence of the rape of Lucretia by 
Sextus Tarquinius, the son of Su- 
perbus the reigning sovereign. The 
Republic was declared with Lucius 
Junius Brutus at the head of af- 
fairs. The Tarquins took refuge 
with their Etruscan kinsfolk, whom 
they persuaded to assist them by 
arms to regain their sovereignty. 
The Romans, weakened by the loss 


* Compare Livy i. 8. 
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of many families attached to the 
Tarquins, and harassed by the 
ever increasing demands of the 
plebeians, were at this time in a 
most critical position. Several times 
they were threatened with annihi- 
lation, as the legends of the revo- 
Intion in which Brutus sentenced 
his own sons to death, as conspi- 
rators, and the battle of Lake Regil- 
lus, when the Romans only gained 
the victory by the supernatural as- 
sistance of Castor and Pollux, attest. 
But the invasion of Porsena was 
perhaps the most critical point in the 
history of Rome. Lars Porsena, 
King of Clusium, the modern Chiusi, 
summoned together all the cities of 
the league to support Tarquin, and 
marched directly upon Rome, at 
the head of nearly a hundred thou- 
sand men. The legends dealing 
with the incidents of this siege are 
well known : 


How Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old, 


the endurance of Mucius Scevola, 


and the 
Cleelia. 
It is extremely probable that, as 
a condition of assistance, the vari- 
ous Etruscan cities stipulated for 
a restitution of territory taken from 
them by the Romans. In the case 
of Veii it was so, and the Septem 
Pagi were actually restored to her, 
although Lars Porsena subsequently 
gave them up again to the Romans. 
It is difficult to understand how the 
Etruscans withdrew from this siege 
so easily and with so little advantage 
gained. It was the last attempt to 
restore the Tarquins, and the Ro- 
mans were at peace until the year 
271 of the city, when ® ‘ Veientes, 
pleni jam populationum, Romam 
ipsam se oppugnaturos minabantur.’ 
A battle took place in which Caius 
Manlius, one of the Roman consuls, 
was slain, and Marcus Fabius, the 
other, was grievously wounded. 


A few years later (277-279 of 
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Rome) occurred one of the most 
touching episodes in Roman history. 
Marcus Fabius, whose family had 
been associated with Rome from 
her foundation, struck with peni- 
tence for his political action in oppos- 
ing the growth of plebeian infiu- 
ence, patriotically built and fortified 
a town on the river Cremera, oppo- 
site Fidene, and withdrew thither 
with his whole gens, to the number 
of three hundred and six, to stand 
between Veii and Rome. 

After two years, the whole clan, 
while returning to Cremera after 
sacrificing to ‘the gods of their 
gens on “the Quirinal, were sur- 
prised by a Veientine ambush, and 
utterly destroyed with the sole ex- 
ception of one boy who had been 
left in Rome. Thereafter per- 
petual successions of wars and short 
truces ensued. The Veientines 
appear to have been acting quite 
independently of the Etruscan na- 
tion, and to their action may be 
ascribed the beginning of the com- 
plete disintegration of the league. 
Fidens was in constant revolt 
against the Romans, and had the 
support of Veii. So closely did 
these intrepid foes press the Ro- 
mans, that, like Porsena, they ac- 
tually occupied the Janiculum. 
They were, however, defeated, and 
sued for, and obtained, a forty years’ 
truce. But after seven years the 
Veientines incited the men of Fi- 
dene to slay two Roman legates, 
whereupon war was renewed, and 
Lars Tolumnius, the King of Veii, 
gathered his forces at Fidenz. In 
the battle which ensned, Aulus Cor- 
nelius Cossus, the Roman consul, 
having slain Tolumnius with his 
own hand, gained the spolia opima, 
the second time that highest of 
military honours had been ‘obtained 
in Roman history. Fidene was 
taken and rased to the ground, and 
a more desolate aspect than its site 
presents at the present day it would 
be difficult to imagine. From the 
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summit of Monte Guibileo one sees 
Rome to the left still beautiful 
after all her vicissitudes, at one’s 
feet the unalterable Tiber joined by 
the slender Cremera stream, which 
glides down from wooded heights 
whereon stood the fortress of the 
brave Fabii, and farther still the 
undulating landscape gives no hint 
of the great events which happened 
on its slopes were it not for the 
medisval castello of Isola Farnese 
which marks where Veii was. 

The loss of Fidensw forced the 
Veientines to appeal to the league ; 
ineffectually, however, on _ the 
ground that the war had been 
undertaken on the sole responsi- 
bility of Veii and without consul- 
tation with her confederates. In 
the hostilities which ensued, Veii 
gained a victory over three Roman 
military tribunes, but subsequently 
sustained a defeat at the hands of 
Mamercus Emilius, and concluded a 
truce of thirty years. Before its 
expiry, however, these truce-break- 
ing Tuscans had recourse to arms 
again, and the Roman tribunes, 
incensed at the continual warfare, 
made their arrangements for the 
final overthrow of Veii. 

The city was regularly besieged 
about the year 350 of Rome, and 
the siege is particularly noteworthy 
from the fact that in it, for the 
first time in their history, had the 
Romans to construct forts, raise 
strong works, and pass the winter 
in,camp. A still more important 
modification of national custom is 
found in the fact that in this siege 
for the first time the soldiers re- 
ceived regular pay, and were fully 
maintained at the expense of the 
state. Before this all citizens were 
regarded as equally concerned in 
preserving the safety of the state, 
and special remuneration was found 
in booty. No regular soldiery ex- 
isted, but every citizen was a sol- 
dier. In such a state of society, 
the soldier, says Spinoza, should 
receive no pay for ‘summum mili- 
tie premium libertas est.’ But in 
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@ protracted siege lasting for ten 
years, it is obvious that a selected 
portion of the citizens must under- 
take military duty for the rest, who, 
in their turn, are bound to support 
their defenders. And this was the 
beginning of the fixed militia which 
fought the battles of Rome in the 
Gallic, Samnite, Latin, Tarentine, 
and Punic wars which followed one 
another in such rapid succession 
for the next three centuries that 
disbanding was impossible. 

The hardships which accompa- 
nied a regular siege caused a feel- 
ing of discontent among the Ro- 
mans, unaccustomed to any but 
predatory warfare. To appease the 
murmurings and to rouse them to 
patriotism, Appius Claudius made 
the following clear and remarkable 
declaration of the casus belli, ‘The 
Veientines have seven times broken. 
treaties of peace, have a thousand 
times sacked our lands and incited 
the people of Fidenz to revolt, and 
have infringed the jus gentium by 
slaying our legates.’ 

It is most noteworthy in Roman 
history how often, in her wars, 
Rome profited by discords in the 
ranks of her enemies. In the second 
year of the siege of Veii, the Veien- 
tines elected as their king a man 
who, from haying interrupted the 
solemn games, had rendered him. 
self objectionable to the Etruscan 
nation. This election was the cause 
of a quarrel between the Veientines 
and their brethren of the league, so 
that succour was refused them in 
their struggle with Rome. Only 
the Capenati and Falisci assisted 
them, and in the third year of the 
siege obtained a victory over the 
Roman camp at Veii. 

In the following year, the 
Romans, having endowed their 
tribunes with consular power, re- 
paired their loss, after which the 
two allies of Veii made constant 
but ineffectual attempts to relieve 
her. In the seventh year of this 
protracted war, the Romans, grow- 
ing weary, appointed a Dictator, 
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Marcus Furius Camillus. At first 
he directed his energies against the 
Capenati and Falisci. That he did 
so with some success may be in- 
ferred from the circumstance that 
these tribes vainly applied to the 
Etruscan nation assembled at the 
Temple of Voltumna to obtain suc- 
cour for the Veientines against their 
foes. In the answer to this appli- 
cation is found a sufficient explana- 
tion of the continued neutrality of 
the Etruscans. They founded their 
refusal on two grounds—the first, 
that Veii had always acted inde- 
pendently in declaring and making 
war without consulting her col- 
leagues ; the second, that the nation 
was threatened by an invasion of 
the Gauls. 

Veii was thus left to her own 
resources. 

In this same year occurred the 
phenomenon of the rising of the 
Alban Lake. During a_ great 
drought the waters began mysteri- 
ously to rise, until they overflowed 
the mouth of the extinct crater, 
which forms the bed of the lake, and 
rushed down to the sea. As may 
readily be imagined, this was re- 
garded as supernatural, and formed 
the absorbing topic of conversation 
inthe hostile camps. A Veientine 
soothsayer, who had been induced 
by the wiles of a Roman soldier to 
come out from the city, being 
carried off and handed over to the 
Senate, declared, according to Livy, 
that Veii should never be taken 
until the water was run out of the 
Lake of Alba. Plutarch’s state- 
ment is different. It runs as fol- 
lows: ‘That the city could never 
be taken till the waters of the Alban 
Lake, which had now forsaken 
their bed, and found new passages, 
were turned back, or so diverted 
as to prevent their mixing with the 
sea.’ The reply of the Delphic oracle, 
which was consulted by deputies 
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from the Senate, confirmed the 
dictum of the soothsayer, and coun- 
selled the shutting up of the waters 
in their ancient bed if possible, or, 
if not, the cutting of canals to dis- 
tribute it over the land. This coun- 
sel was further confirmed by the 
predictions of the Sibylline Books. 
Camillus accordingly set about 
the construction of an emissarium, 
which was hewn out of the solid 
rock for 3,937 feet in length. Its 
dimensions were from 63 to 10 feet 
in height at different points, and 
more than 3 feet in breadth, 
having a fall throughout its entire 
length of about 10 feet. The rock 
is ash grey peperino and lava, 
and extremely hard. It was bored 
from the side of the sea towards 
the lake. The sluice chamber was 
built of enormous squared blocks of 
volcanic rock, whose extraordinary 
size cannot fail to inspire the be- 
holder with astonishment and ad- 
miration. There it stands, in per- 
fect preservation to this day, the 
one year’s work of Roman navvy- 
citizens, a monument of their in- 
domitable energy and advanced 
engineering skill. The descent to 
the sluice for the modern traveller 
is from Castel Gandolfo, the 
favourite summer residence of the 
Pope, about a mile from Albano. 
The water runs down about fifteen 
miles to the Tiber, being utilised 
for irrigation on the way. Work 
of this nature was not entirely un- 
known at this time, and the art, is 
supposed to have been borrowed 
from the Etruscans. At Veii, the 
Ponte Sodo, hewn out of the solid 
rock, a tunnel 236 feet long, 13 
feet broad, and 19 feet high, may 
be cited as anexample. The next 
mine the Romans cut was under 
the Veientine citadel.? A cunicu- 
lum was cut out of the rock directly 
under the temple of Juno. By this 
mine the Roman soldiers entered 


* Note the striking parallel between Troy and Veii in their siege and inthe circum- 
stances of their fall. Both sieges lasted ten years, and in the case of Veii the mine of 
Camillus takes the place of the famous wooden horse. 
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and took their post under the place 
of sacrifice. The king of Veii was 
in the act of sacrificing, and the 
soothsayer had just declared, ‘ Qui 
ejus hostiz exta prosecuisset ei vic- 
toriam dari,’* when the concealed 
enemies arose from out the earth, 
and, completing the sacrifice, ad- 
mitted their comrades within the 
city. Once within, the city fell 
into their hands, and the work of 
butchery began. All we hear now 
is the historian’s calm couple of 
lines: ‘ The Veientines themselves, 
according to the barbarous practice 
of ancient times, had all been put to 
the sword or sold into slavery.’® 
The city was completely sacked. 
But the Romans, says the tradition, 
were cheered by a most propitious 
omen. Desiring to remove the 
statue of Juno, they asked her if 
she would go with them, and she, 
bowing, signified assent. And so 
youths, with hands clean from 
blood, bore the statue of the con- 
senting goddess towards Rome, 
Juno, with veiled head, signifying 
her empire over the hidden trea- 
sures of the earth; holding a 
sceptre as queen over the kingdoms 
of the world, mistress of wealth in 
corn and fruit; Domiduca, the 
home leader, guardian of the ways, 
and patroness of the marriage bed. 
Fit symbol, her departure, of the 
completeness of the conquest. But 
before her she sent her herald hand- 
maiden, Iris, the unstable, provoker 
of discord, and emblem of the muta- 
bility of riches; and the peacock to 
perch upon high places, and raising 
his harsh voice, to spread his gaudy 
tail, set with the eyes of Argus 
whom Hermes slew. Observe the 
fitness of this Juno myth to the 
fortunes of Rome, immediately suc- 
ceeding the fall of Veii. And this 
was her blessing to them—discord 
over distribution of spoil, the im- 
peachment of their rulers for cor- 


ruption, and the exile of their 
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Dictator, culminating in foreign in- 
vasion and the burning of their city. 

For while internal discords were 
raging more significant events were 
taking place beyond the walls. The 
long-expected Gauls had arrived in 
Etruria, led by their king Brennus. 
At the siege of Clusium the Roman 
ambassador was observed by the in- 
vading king to take parton the side of 
the Etruscans; whereupon the Gallic 
forces were at once withdrawn, and, 
the siege being raised, were marched 
upon Rome. The Romans met 
them at Allia, but being grievously 
defeated, betook themselves to the 
capital and awaited a siege. Many 
who had fled took refuge in Veil. 
Brennus entered Rome by the Col- 
line Gate, and burned the city, little 
more than three hundred and sixty 
years after its foundation. The 
story of the salvation of the Capitol 
by the watchfulness of the sacred 
geese, and of the expulsion of the 
Gauls by Camillus, is too well 
known to need repetition. 

The action of the Romans under 
this calamity affords the strongest 
evidence of the importance of Veii, 
for, their representatives having 
met, after a long deliberation it 
was resolved to evacuate Rome in 
favour of Veii, and to this they 
were urged by a consideration of 
the magnificence of the public and 
private buildings of the conquered 
city. This resolution was overruled, 
and Rome was rebuilt, but the 
Veientic workshops continued to 
be occupied until five years later, 
when the Senate, jealous of the 
new colony, or conscious of the 
weakness of the nation after her 
long struggles, issued an edict 
compelling all Romans to return to 
the parent city on pain of death. 

From this time the area of the 
Etrascan city lapsed into pasture 
ground, and to it and to the lands 
about it, which had been parcelled 
out to Roman fathers and sons, 
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seven jugera to each, were driven 
out the oxen and the goodly sheep ; 
until in the course of years every 
trace of the existence of a habita- 
tion was obliterated, and the story 
of Veii came to be regarded as a 
myth without historical foundation. 
Lucius Florus, writing at the begin- 
ning of the second century of our 
era, Says ; 

‘In this place were Veientines 
once ; now who bears in mind that 
they were? what relics? what 
token? Honest annalists are at 
their wits’ end to make us believe 
that there ever was a Veii.’!° 

The quality of the land was not 
suitable for agricultural purposes, 
and especially unsuited to the 
growth of the vine. No ddw)) 


vivérecoc, the flowery meadows of 
Veii, if we may trust Horace, who 
sneers at poor Opimius ‘ qui Veien- 
tanum festis potare diebus solitus,’ 
or Martial, who complains: 


Veientana mihi misces, tu massica potas, 
Olfacere haec malo pocula quam bibere. 


In later times the scholtast Acron 
thus describes the land : ‘ Veientana 
est civitas Campanie, in qué nas- 
citur pessimum vinum.’ 

And to this day it sustains its 
character. The average annual 
yield of a pezza (3,160 square yards) 
of vineyard in the Roman Campagna 
is calculated at four botte, or rather 
more than 800 imperial gallons of 
wine. Ina vineyard in the Veien- 
tine district which I had occasion 
to inspect, the yield per pezza was 
only 170 gallons, or little more than 
a fifth of the other. 

That this was the character of 
the land is further proved by the 
failures to colonise it. Under 
Julius Caesar a distribution of the 
Veientine ager was made as a 
reward to the soldiery; but the 
gift does not appear to have been 
appreciated, for under Augustus 
the lands were again incorporated 
in Roman territory, and a colony 
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was established, as we learn from 
an inscription beginning ‘Centum 
Viri Municipium Augusti Veientis,’ 
which was found in situ. It refers 
to the time of Tiberius, about 26 a.p. 
The absence of reference to this 
colony and. the scant remains of 
buildings. point to no great pros- 
perity. All that is known is that 
as @ municipality it existed down 
to the days of Constantine. After 
this period even the name of Veii 
was lost. For about eight cen- 
turies it is unmentioned. But about 
the beginning of the eleventh 
century there are records of a 
Castello occupying a hill in the 
vicinity. This hill is said not to 
have been within the area of the 
walls of Veii, but considering the 
great natural facilities for defence 
of the ground immediately about it, 
it seems unlikely that it should not 
have been included. Indeed, there 
is a probability that this very hill 
was the site of the citadel whereon 
stood the memorable Temple of 
Juno. It had now come to be 
called by the characteristic name 
of Isola, or island, and another hill 
was called ‘ of the Bridge Veneno,’ 
which being identified with the 
Ponte Sodo over the Cremera, 
affords another easily recognisable 
point. 

In the Middle Ages we only hear 
of Isola quite incidentally. Under 
John XVII. this castello belonged 
to the abbot of the monastery of 
SS. Cosmus and Damianus, and in 
the fourteenth century it came into 
the possession of the powerful Orsini 
family. Many armies on their way 
to and from Rome passed through or 
rested there. Notably Henry, Count 
of Luxemburg, and Emperor, after 
leaving Pisa, and passing by way of 
Siena and Viterbo, slept at Isola 
surrounded by his seven hundred 
horsemen, and next morning went 
on to Rome to be crowned. 

The Orsini held it on a very un- 
certain tenure, being at continual 
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strife with the family of the Colonna 
of Paliano. 

In January 1485, on a report 
of the death of the Pope (Inno- 
cent VIII.) the Orsini advanced 
upon Rome, but were met by the 
Colonna, who took Isola, and 
from the Tuttavilla and other 
friends of the Orsini wrested 
Nemi, Genzano, and Frascati. To- 
wards the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury Isola was restored to the Orsini 
-by Pope Borgia, so that with the 
exception of a few years that family 
held uninterrupted possession of it 
until 1573, when the extravagant 
Paolo Giordano Orsini, compelled 
to realise, sold it to Cardinal 
Farnese. The Castello then ac- 
quired its present name of Isola 
Farnese. The Farnese family, 
which rose to eminence under Alex- 
ander VI.—the founder of its for- 
tunes was Julia Farnese, La Bella, 
the Pontiff’s mistress—had at this 
time a strong footing in Roman 
Etruria. Farneto, named after 


them, Caprarolo and Capodimonte, 


had passed into their hands. In 
1667 Isola Farnese belonged to the 
Duchy of Castro, or Ronciglione, 
and in 1800 to the Princess Mari- 
anna of Savoy. Subsequently it 
was inherited by the Queen of 
Sardinia. 

So much history tells us, and 
little as it is we found it hard to 
believe as we wandered among the 
tangled brushwood and through the 
shadowy woods, startling number- 
less lizards and snakes, and gather- 
ing wildasparagus. Thereis nothing 
to be seen except here and there 
portions of wall, brown and soft- 
looking and much be-lichened, and 
the two bridges (if bridges they 
may be called), Sodo and Formello. 
Archeeologists have discovered eight 
gates. The walls were constructed 
of huge blocks of soft tufaceous 
stone of quadrangular shape, very 
solidly built, and resembling the 
buildings of the Romans under the 
Republic. The stones were laid 
alternately lengthwise and cross- 
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wise, and in length were about 
twice their height. The bridges are 
tunnels cut in the solid rock, 
through which the river was diverted 
from its original bed to form a 
moat round the walls. All the roads 
which have been laid bare are 
unquestionably Roman, fashioned 
of huge flint polygons as their 
custom was. 

It was only when we passed 
beyond the girdle of these eternal 
walls, and visited the tombs, that 
we fully realised that a city had 
stood there. 

According to the universal prac- 
tice of ancient nations, the sepul- 
chres are beyond the gates. The 
Athenians buried their dead on the 
road to Piraeus; the Romans along 
the Appian Way; and the Veien- 
tines on a wind-blown hill—all 
within easy reach of the cities, for 
the care of the abodes of the dead 
was a cardinal virtue with all of 
them. But to the Veientines their 
dead were their gods, and the tombs 
were temples. 

They fashioned the grave of the 
deceased after the manner of his 
dwelling in life; put an obolus in 
his mouth to pay ferry, and laid his 
arms and his tokens of honour— 
generally vases gained as prizes 
in games—beside his couch. The 
priest was a Shaman—a spirit 
medium who interpreted between 
the souls of the departed and their 
relations on earth. And they came 
out, those relatives, on festivals to 
the tombs of their forefathers, 
strewing flowers and holding bou- 
quets in these the counterparts of 
their houses. At Veii ancestral souls 
at rest in the asphodel meadows of 
the Happy Islands were the object of 
the aspirations of their descendants. 
The Temple of Juno mentioned 
in the story of the fall of Veii 
contradicts this theory; but we can 
readily explain it by regarding it as 
an institution borrowed from the 
Romans, the first trace of Greek 
influence, and connected with the 
system of Etruscan augury and 
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sorcery rather than with their re- 
ligion. 

At Veii the tombs were of various 
kinds, from the simple cell cut in the 
voleanic stratum near the surface 
and covered with a tumulus, to the 
Campana tomb with its double ves- 
tibule and two compartments in the 
interior. Intermediate between these 
two forms we saw many single- 
chambered tombs furnished with 
doors. These are principally hewn 
out of the rock. 

The Campana Tomb—so called 
because of its discovery by Com- 
mendator Campana—is by far the 
most interesting. We _ entered 
warily with lighted torches and 
macintoshes—for the air is deadly 
chill—into the presence of skeletons 
2,300 years old, laid out on stone 
beds, with armour and urns and 
shreds of clothing about them. 
On the partition wall between the 
outer and inner compartments of 
the interior is a fresco painting, 
representing human figures and 
horses in black and white and 
brick colour. It closely resembles 
Egyptian work, both in the forms 
of the figures depicted and in the 
general attitudes and treatment. 
It is probably the oldest fresco in 
Italy. In the inner compartment 
are cinerary urns. These are of 
three descriptions : 

1. Black. 
2. Painted ‘a corpo.’ 
3. Painted on varnish. 

There are very few of the latter. 
The figures painted upon them 
generally represent winged genii, 
animals, and trusses. Some have 
shells or husks (baccelli) and other 
ornaments in relief and incision. 

The art of vase-painting is that 
by which we have learned most of 
the manners and customs of the 
Etruscans. One vase has been 
found at Veii of peculiar interest 
in this respect. It has two handles, 
and is painted on both sides with 
a continuous subject. On the one 
side are depicted two armed warricrs 
in conflict. Between them at their 
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feet lies one vanquished, and at 
either side stands a woman waiting 
to crown the victor. On the other 
side the conqueror returns trium- 
phant, riding in a biga, which is 
driven by a warrior and accom. 
panied by women. Cannia suggests 
that this was probably the prize 
at the Giuochi delle Palestre or 
wrestling matches. 

Mr. Taylor remarks: ‘It may be 
said that the ceramic art of the 
Etruscans has been the one great 
permanent legacy which they have 
bequeathed to the world.’ He does 
not state whether he has any 
grounds for attributing the art 
spirit to the Etruscans rather than 
to the ‘Finnic’ substratum over 
which they ruled. Cannia holds 
that the art was indigenous, and 
discredits the theory that it was 
borrowed from Asia Minor, on the 
ground principally that the people 
of the two countries had no inter- 
communication in the earliest times. 
But if we refer to the Homeric 
Hymn which I have mentioned, 
we find at least legendary tradition 
that the Etruscans did visit the 
remote countries of the Mediter- 
ranean; nay, more, the Captain 
said he hoped to reach Egypt or 
Cyprus or the Hyperboreans, or 
even farther off. They were cele- 
brated for their fleet, and their 
piratical use of it, down to 474 
B.c., When Hiero of Syracuse de- 
stroyed it. The designs and colour- 
ing of Etruscan vases have a strong 
affinity with Egyptian work, even 
to a resemblance in the signs of 
the Scarabeeus and serpent and eye. 
The earliest Chiusi vases found in 
the sepulchres have no _ pictorial 
design—merely a rough scratching 
on the terra-cotta for ornament. 
The later vase-painting bears evi- 
dence of Greek influence; but as it 
is extremely difficult even approxi- 
mately to fix the date of it, it is 
impossible to draw from it any con- 
clusions as to its origin. 

But Etruscan art has come down 
even to the present day in another 
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form—in plaster work; and you 
may see plenty of it on the country 
walls round Florence. A long wall 
in the Via de’ Novoli, near the 
Villa Careggi is the best example 
I know; there is no lack, however, 
and one sees traces wherever walls 
are left untouched for a few years. 

Mr. Ruskin alludes to this in a 
note to the Third of his Mornings 
in Florence, as follows : 


Etruscan Art remains in its own Italian 
valleys of the Arno and Upper Tiber, in 
one unbroken series of work, from the 
seventh century before Christ to this 
hour, where the country whitewasher still 
scratches his plaster in Etruscan patterns. 
All Florentine work of the finest kind— 
Luca della Robbia’s, Ghiberti’s, Donatello’s, 
Filippo Lippi’s, Botticelli’s, Fra Angelico’s 
—is absolutely pure Etruscan, merely 
changing its subjects, and representing the 
Virgin instead of Athena, and Christ in- 
stead of Jupiter. 


Columbaria have also been found 
in at least two places. We came 
upon them quite unexpectedly in 
our walk. We thought we had 
exhausted the treasures of Veii, 
and were being rather hurried 
homewards by our guide, longing 
for his pranzo, when a rock ap- 
peared among the trees, more than 
half hidden, standing about twenty 
feet high, and having little quadran- 
gular cells for the reception of urns 
and loculi, or shelves for corpses 
hewn out of its surface, precisely 
similar to those in the Roman cata- 
combs, only above ground. 

What else of interest the exca- 
vations have brought to light refer 
to the period of the municipium. 
Among them may be mentioned 
twelve Ionic columns, ‘which now 
adorn the facade of the present 
post-office in the Piazza Colonna at 
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Rome. Six smaller columns were 
found in the same place, which, 
together with the twelve larger, 
were probably designed for a 
small basilica, which was never 
completed. 

A round altar-base, with the title 
‘Pietatis Sacrum,’ which is now 
in the Lateran Museum, may 
perhaps be more ancient, and have 
been utilised by the colonists, who 
may have added the inscription. 
The beautiful statue of Tiberius, 
one of the ornaments of the Vati- 
can, was taken from Veii. It is 
much the most important discovery 
of sculpture there, although about 
a hundred and seventy-five monu- 
ments of various kinds have re- 
warded the researches of the exca- 
vators, who have placed them in 
the Vatican and Lateran Museums. 
No sculpture of any kind dating 
from the Etruscan epoch has come 
to light, if we except two lions 
found on watch at the door of the 
Campana Tomb. It may be argued 
that the Romans carried off every- 
thing, as they did the statue of 
Juno; or, which is more probable, 
the art of sculpture may not have 
been cultivated, owing to the un- 
suitableness of the stone in the 
neighbourhood. 

In conclusion, I am quite satisfied 
that a rich harvest awaits future 
excavators on this ground. But, 
apart from archeological reasons, a 
visit will repay a thousand fold the 
little trouble which is needed to 
reach it ; and it is a marvel to me 
that the crowds of English who 
annually inundate Rome do not 
oftener seize the pleasure which lies 
so near. 


R. C. 
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STUDIES IN RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


IX. KRILOFF. 


ARAMSIN by his Letters of a 

Russian Traveller,and Jukovsky 
by his numerous adaptations from 
the poets of Germany and England, 
greatly enlarged the sphere of Rus- 
sian literature, and effectually re- 
lieved it from that subserviency to 
the pseudo-classicists of France, 
which had characterised it in its 
earlier stages. But for its full 
development it was necessary that 
it should be made free of all foreign 
tutelage, and become through the 
employment of the common, ordi- 
nary language of the people the 
exponent of national faith, habits, 
and traditions. This, the last and 
most difficult, step in its progress 
towards self-dependence was made 
by Kriloff, who of all Russian 
writers is perhaps the best known 
to foreign readers, owing to the 
admirable translations of his Fables 
that have been published in French 
and English by M. Bougeanlt, Mr, 
Ralston, and others. 

Ivan Andreevitch Kriloff was 
born at Moscow in 1768, according 
to most of his biographers, but 
there are good reasons for suppos- 
ing 1764 to have been the year of 
his birth.' His first years were 
passed at Orenberg, where his 
father was engaged in active service 
against Pugatcheff and his parti- 
sans, but when the rebellion was 
completely crushed the family re- 
moved to Tver, where they resided 
till the death of the father in 1780. 
Though completely illiterate her- 
self, his mother took care that her 
son should receive what education 
a provincial town could afford, and 
the boy’s love for reading supplied 
any defects in his school instruc- 


tion. Many of his leisure hours, 
we are told, were passed in stroll. 
ing about the markets and wharves 
of the town, on his return from 
whence he would amuse his com. 
rades and friends by relating, in the 
genuine idiomatic language of the 
people, some of the humorous 
scenes he had witnessed ; and these 
strolls may be regarded as the 
original source of that nationality 
in diction and style which he after. 
wards displayed in his sketches of 
popular life. The death of her hus- 
band caused Kriloff’s mother to 
remove with her son to Petersburg, 
where after many rebuffs he suc- 
ceeded in getting a publisher to 
print a comic opera, which he had 
written during his residence at 
Tver. This, his first literary pro. 
duction, was soon followed by two 
tragedies, Philomel and Cleopatra, 
but none of the three obtained 
any success; and the tragedies, to 
tell the truth, are written exactly 
in that false, declamatory style 
which Kriloff himself, some years 
later, so sharply ridiculed in his 
burlesque-drama, Prince Trumps. 
In 1788 Kriloff’s mother died, and, 
obliged from the scantiness of his 
income to seek some profession, 
and little suited by character to serve 
as a Government clerk, he resolved 
to devote himself exclusively to 
the theatre and to journalism. He 
accordingly started a satirical paper 
under the title of Letters from Below, 
and then, setting up a printing 
press of his own in the lower storey 
of a house near the Summer Garden, 
and now the palace of Prince Olden- 
burg, commenced, in conjunction 
with Klushine, the publication of 
The Spectator, which, however, was 
only continued for twelve months, 
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and then replaced by The Peters- 
burg Mercury. At‘ the ‘same time, 
he contributed some slight pieces 
to the theatre, namely, The Furi- 
ous Family, The Wags, and An 
Author in the Ante-chamber. But 
neither his journals nor his come- 
dies brought him much profit, the 
list of subscribers to the former 
never exceeding two hundred names, 
and occasionally falling short even 
of that small number. It was pro- 
bably his ill-success as journalist 
and dramatist that induced him, in 
1797, toaccept the place of Russian 
tutor to the children of Prince 
Golitzin. The prince, once a spe- 
cial favourite with the Emperor Paul, 
had fallen into great disgrace for 
having presumed to speak disre- 
spectfully of a certain courtesan, 
and was ordered to live, during his 
royal master’s pleasure, on his es- 
tate in the government of Kieff. 
It was here that Wiegel, then a 
boy, first became acquainted with 
Kriloff, of whose strange, rough 
manners and disposition he has given 
usa very faithful, if not altogether 
flattering, description. ‘In his gait 
and conduct,’ he tells us, ‘in his 
figure and corpulence, as well as 
in his speech, there was something 
bearish; he was then more active 
than in later years, but even at that 
time he was noted for his indolence, 
untidiness, and gluttony. But in 
spite of his uncouthness he was 
richly endowed with nearly every 
talent and capacity, and was al- 
ready a fuir poet, an excellent mu- 
sician, and a good mathematician. 
Althongh so lethargic by nature 
he was perfect as a tutor. Our 
lessons were almost entirely of a 
conversational character; he pos- 
sessed the faculty of awakening the 
curiosity of his pupils, encouraged 
them to ask questions, and answered 
them in that clear, homely, idio- 
matic language, which he has em- 
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ployed in his fables; and I must 
confess that I owe a large portion 
of whatever little intelligence or 
knowledge I possess to his wise 
system of tuition.? It was whilst 
thus engaged that Kriloff made the 
acquaintance of Anne Alexeevna 
Constantinoff, to whom under the 
name of Annette he has dedicated 
some poems, which were found 
after his death among his papers, 
But, owing to the complete absence 
of any information beyond what 
these poems afford, we know 
nothing of this episode in his life, 
except that for some reason with 
which we are unacquainted his love 
was rejected. Once indeed, when 
looking over the old numbers of 
The Spectator with a friend, in reply 
to the question why his Ode to 
Fortune was written in so melan- 
choly a tone, Kriloff answered some- 
what hurriedly: ‘Ah, my dear 
friend, something had then hap- 
pened, which it would be ridiculous 
now for an old man to relate, but 
which then. ... I was in despair 
and more than once wept like a 
child. . . . But who has not been 
young, and who not acted foolishly 
in his life?’ * After the coronation 
of Alexander I., Prince Golitzin 
was allowed to return to the capital, 
and, being appointed military go- 
vernor of one of the Baltic provinces, 
offered Kriloff a place in his chan- 
cery; but, though the latter accepted 
it, he did not long retain it, and 
soon returned to Petersburg. He 
wrote a few more pieces for the 
theatre, one of which, The Fashion- 
able Lady, achieved considerable 
popularity, but, having shown two 
or three fables he had composed to 
his friend Dmetrieff, and the latter 
having expressed a warm approval 
of them, Kriloff was induced to 
write some more, and in 1809 a 
small volume, containing twenty- 
three fables, was published. The 
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first he ever wrote was The Oak 
and the Reed, a translation of La 
Fontaine’s Le Chéne et le Roseau, 
but to each edition fresh additions 
were made, the last, published 
during his lifetime in 1843, con- 
taining one hundred and ninety- 
eight fables. Of these, it should 
be remembered, only thirty-seven 
are translated or adapted from 
foreign authors, the remaining one 
hundred and sixty-one being en- 
tirely of his own invention. They 
were mostly written between the 
years 1806 and 1818, after which 
date Kriloff wrote but little and 
rarely. When asked on one occa- 
sion by a lady why he composed 
so little, he replied : ‘I would much 
rather that people should grumble 
because I do not write, than that 
they should ask why I go on 
writing.” In 1812 he was ap- 
pointed one of the librarians in the 
Imperial Public Library, a post 
which he held for nearly twenty 
years. ‘From this period,’ writes 
Pletneff in his interesting biography 
of Kriloff, ‘began a new era in 
the life of our poet, and up to 1841— 
the year in which he resigned his 
office—he had an easy, quiet, mo- 
notonous, stagnant kind of exist- 
ence, making no change in his 
daily habits, literary occupations, 
or even in his lodging. Except 
when he went to the Library, where 
his duties were extremely light and 
easy, or to dine at the English 
Club, and play at cards, or oftener 
doze over a newspaper, after dinner, 
he rarely quitted his home and took 
no share in public active life. From 
mere ennui he now and then wrote 
a new fable, but spent most of his 
leisure hours in reading trumpery 
romances, generally old ones; and 
these he read, not for the sake of 
obtaining any new ideas, but simply 
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to kill time.’® The services which 
Kriloff had rendered to the litera- 
ture of his country were not for- 
gotten, though he lived thus se. 
cluded from the world; and, with 
that kindly generosity which has 
always distinguished the relations 
between the Government of Russia 
and her chief literary men, care 
was taken that the last years of his 
life should be passed in competence 
and ease. Not only was he allowed 
to keep his salary after he had re. 
signed his post as librarian, but a 
pension on an unusually liberal scale 
was granted him. And when some 
ill-disposed persons managed that 
the Emperor should be acquainted 
with Kriloff’s unfortunate passion 
for gaming, Nicholas significantly 
replied: ‘I do not care about Kriloff 
wasting the money given him, 
but I should be very sorry if he 
were to waste the talents with 
which God has endowed him.’ 
These words sufficiently show the 
esteem in which the great fabulist 
was held, and it is pleasant to think 
that, if in the beginning of his career 
he had to struggle with poverty, 
his old age was free from every 
kind of pecuniary difficulty and 
embarrassment. He died in the 
year 1844, in the eightieth year of 
his age. 

‘Kriloff was born to us only in 
his fortieth year,’ writes Pletneff, 
wishing us to understand that it 
was not till he commenced writing 
fables that he discovered his true 
and real vocation. But the criti- 
cism can only be accepted in part, 
nor is it just to make such a 
marked distinction between his ear- 
lierand later literary labours. Kriloff 
was a fabulist even before he com- 
posed his first fable. Many of his 
satirical papers, published in the 
three journals which he edited, are 


* The last, being the 199th of Kriloff’s Fables, entitled Speckled Sheep, was not pub- 
lished till many years after his death, and first appeared in the Russian Archives for 1867, 
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* Life of Kriloff, prefixed to the Complete Works of Kriloff (1859 edition), i. lix. 
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really apologues in form, directed 
against the same vices and failings 
which in his fables he afterwards 
attacked in a similar spirit, though 
in a@ more artistic and polished 
style. There is consequently an 
intimate connection between these 
two periods of his literary career, 
and Kriloff, when he listened to 
the advice of his friend Dmetrieff, 
and resolved to write henceforth 
nothing but fables, did not abandon 
his old sphere for a new one, but 
continued the career of satirist, 
which he had already adopted as 
being most natural to his genius. 
The Letters from Below consist of 
a series of epistles received by the 
wise magician Malicoulmuk from 
certain friendly gnomes, and refer 
principally to the sad disorders that 
had arisen in the kingdom of Pluto, 
through the ill-advised introduc- 
tion of French manners and fashions 
by the light-minded Proserpine. 
The satire is for the most part di- 
rected against the education, then 
generally given to the children of the 
nobility, which imparted to them 
the bare superficialities of European 
civilisation, and not only failed to 
make them enlightened members of 
society, but deprived them of all 
the better traits in the Russian 
national character. A contempt 
for their own country, a disregard 
for its customs, a neglect of its 
language, a feverish pursuit of the 
vainest and emptiest of pleasures, 
and a misconception of the respon- 
sibilities imposed upon them by 
their birth and position, were the 
miserable results of the instruction 
they received at the hands of fo- 
reign adventurers, whose antece- 
dents perhaps qualified them to 
fulfil the duties of grooms orlackeys, 
but rendered them altogether unfit 
to occupy the place of tutors and 
teachers. Those who are at all ac- 
quainted with the kind of education 
too often patronised by the Russian 
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nobility, even in our own days, will 
acknowledge the justice and force 
of Kriloff’s satire. The theme of 
the Letters is therefore apparently 
the same vices as those which 
Kantemier denounced in his satires 
and Catherine ridiculed in her co- 
medies. But there isa strong con- 
servative element in the views of 
Kriloff whenever he judges con- 
temporary life, which leads him to 
regret that departure from old 
forms and customs advocated by 
preceding satirists as the only means 
of securing progress and reform. 
In one place, for example, he com- 
plains that, since education had 
come into fashion, roguery, which 
before was simply called by its 
proper name, had impudently as- 
sumed different respectable titles, 
and thus recommended itself to the 
esteem of the unwary. With equal 
bitterness he elsewhere laments 
the injurious effects produced by 
new-fangled ideas of enlightenment 
on the character of women, ‘ who,’ 
he says, ‘seem to think that, like 
Stilton cheese, they are only worth 
anything when they are tainted.’® 
This opposition toall change and this 
prejudiced attachment to antiquated 
habits and notions explain the rea- 
son of the hostility to Karamsin 
with which the articles by Kriloff 
in The Spectator and in The Peters- 
burg Mercury are inspired. The 
unfortunate Karamsin is attacked 
as if he had been the most hot- 
headed of revolutionists; and his 
presumption in preferring writers 
like Shakespeare to the classical 
dramatists of france provoked criti- 
cisms distinguished rather by their 
violence than by their logic or good 
sense. But the attacks to which 
he was exposed did not much dis- 
turb Karamsin, who wisely refrained 
from entering into an unseemly con- 
troversy with his opponents, whose 
violence only excited his ridicule, 
as we learn from one of his letters 
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to Dmetrieff, when he writes: ‘ And 
so Emine, Kriloff, Klushine, Tu- 
mansky, and Company, have ana- 
thematised me and my works. 
What a misfortune!’7 Weshould 
do wrong to attribute this opposition 
to any unworthy feeling of rivalry 
or envy on the part of Kriloff and 
his friends; it was founded, as 
Galachoff justly remarks, on an en- 
tire misapprehension of Karam- 
sin’s theory and views. ‘ Karamsin 
loved Russia no less than Kriloff, 
and constantly defended the main- 
tenance of national customs and the 
employment of the national lan- 
guage, but his patriotism was of 
a wider and more enlightened 
kind.’® 

The happiest and most amusing 
of Kriloff’s satirical papers are 
perhaps his Story of Cahib and his 
Panegyric in Memory of my Grand- 
father. 

Cahib was a mighty sovereign, 
and of course renowned for his 
wisdom, though ‘he never con- 
sulted nor read a book, since books 
are seldom written by caliphs,’ and 
it would have been beneath his 
dignity to Jearn from any of lower 
rank than himself. He patronised 
literature and science, but in a 
judicious way ; for, by occasionally 
hanging a few of the learned men 
of his country, he took care that 
their number should never become 
dangerously great; ‘since they are 
like candles: let a moderate num- 
ber burn, and a_ pleasant light 
is provided, but have too many, 
and there is danger of a fire.’ 
His palace was furnished with 
every luxury, and amongst other 
curiosities could boast of a small 
but unique collection of apes, which 
had been trained to bow and grimace 
with such elegance, that many of 
the nobility, in their eagerness to 
learn graceful manners, did their 
best to imitate these clever animals, 
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and succeeded so well that it was 
difficult to decide which made the 
best courtiers, they or the apes. 
Naturally Cahib had his paid poets, 
who never failed to turn their 
verses to good account. One of 
them, indeed, once wrote a glowing 
ode, in honour of a certain vizier, 
but, when he came to present his 
poetical tribute of homage, was 
informed that the minister had 
been beheaded early that morning, 
whereupon he immediately changed 
the title and dedicated it to his 
late patron’s enemy and successor ; 
‘for odes,’ as he slily remarked to 
a friend, ‘are like silk stockings, 
and can be stretched to fit any 
foot.’ When Cahib’s poets did not 
write odes, they indulged in idyllic 
descriptions of the innocence and 
charms of shepherd life, and so ex- 
cited the caliph’s curiosity that 
he resolved with his own eyes to 
enjoy the sight of rustic felicity. 
He accordingly one day set forth, 
accompanied by two or three wise 
viziers, and in truth found a shep- 
herd sitting beneath a hedge, though 
he was not playing on an oaten reed, 
but crunching a morsel of stale 
bread ; and when the monarch, sur- 
prised that he was not being cheered 
by the company of his sweet Lesbia, 
enquired where the shepherdess was, 
he was told that ‘she had gone to 
town to sell a load of wood and 
their last fowl in order to buy some 
food.’ In every respect, then, 
Cahib was the happiest of rulers, 
and no sovereign could boast of 
ministers more devoted, or less dis- 
posed to question the wisdom of 
his decisions, or contravene any of 
his fancies and caprices. And the 
means by which he contrived to 
surround himself with such pliant 
and faithful servants were as simple 
as they were effectual. He did not 
fail to assemble them on stated oc- 
casions in solemn council, and in- 
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aor commenced their delibera- 
tions by informing them what 
line of policy he wished to pursue, 
and then invited their advice by 
addressing them in a speech to the 
following purpose: ‘ Gentlemen, if 
any of you desire to express his 
views on the matter, he is at liberty 
to speak freely and without re- 
straint, having first received fifty 
stripes, after which we shall be 
most happy to listen to what he 
has to say.’ In this way the wise 
Cahib escaped an immense amount 
of palaver, secured the unanimity 
of his ministers, and never experi- 
enced the annoyance of hearing 
opinions that were contrary to his 
own. 

There are portions of Kriloff’s 
tale which remind us of his fa- 
bles, and the story he relates of a 
painter at the caliph’s court is no- 
thing else than a fable with its con- 
cluding appropriate moral. The 
painter had won no littleglory by his 
execution of a picture of Venus, 
which was purchased by a princess, 
and when hung up in one of the 
galleries of her palace was the ob- 
ject of general admiration. A num- 
ber of visitors came daily to see it, 
and the canvas on which it was 
painted, remarking these crowds 
of admirers, vainly imagined itself 
to be the object that excited the 
enthusiasm of the spectators. It 
was, however, soon undeceived, 
thanks to a plain-spoken spider, who 
was busily engaged in stretching 
its web on the back of the picture, 
and, amused at the vanity of the 
canvas, cried out: ‘ You have no- 
thing to be conceited about, for if 
the painter had not happened to 
choose you for the material on 
which to draw his picture you 
would have been used as a dish- 
clout, and long ago thrown into 
the dustbin.’ 

In the Panegyric in Memory of 
my Grandfather, Kriloff gives us a 
sketch of the noble squire, such as 
he was in the days when he reigned 
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supreme on his estate, and there 
was no one to question or to dis- 
pute his authority. If you were to 
visit his estate, and see the hungry 
faces of the peasants huddled to- 
gether in their filthy hovels, you 
might be tempted to imagine there 
was a famine in the country, and 
that ‘for miles round it would be 
impossible to find a crust of bread 
or a consumptive fowl,’ but all fears 
of being starved during your 
stay would be dispelled the first 
time you sat down to his table, and 
observed how it was loaded with 
the most abundant and sumptuous 
fare. He could boast of a long line 
of noble ancestors, who indeed had 
in various ways made themselves so 
illustrious, ‘that it was quite super- 
fluous on his part, or for a whole 
generation of descendants, to trouble 
themselves about doing anything 
for their country.’ When a child, 
his father gave him a little spaniel, 
and the young noble began to 
amuse himself by pinching its ears, 
on which the animal turned round 
and bit his hand. ‘My dear child,’ 
remonstrated the father, when the 
boy ran to him shrieking, ‘have 
you then so few serfs under you ? 
You can pinch, scratch, or bite 
them with impunity, but dogs are 
such stupid brutes that they will 
not be hurt without biting in re- 
turn.’ 

‘ Kriloff, writes Wiegel in his Me- 
moirs, ‘ was @ man who never knew 
what friendship and love are, who 
never gave himself the trouble to hate 
or envy anyone, who never cared 
sufficiently about anything to com- 
plain, and who never recalled or 
took pride in the past and present 
triumphs of our arms, and in the 
progress of Russian civilisation.’ 
While quoting these remarks, Gala- 
choff warns us ‘that it would be 
unjust to accept them entirely,’ but 
adds that ‘everyone who is ac- 
quainted with the biography of Kri- 
loff or with his character as divulged 
in his fables must acknowledge 
cc2 
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them to be essentially true.’® For 
my own part, I believe the details 
of Kriloff’s life, and more par- 
ticularly that portion of it with 
which the name of Annette is con- 
nected, to be in direct: contradiction 
of Wiegel’s harsh estimate of his 
personal character; while several 
of his fables, as we shall presently 
see, distinctly refer to the events of 
the day, and prove that their writer 
took no little interest in all that 
concerned the glory and welfare of 
Russia. From a passage I have 
already quoted from Wiegel, it is 
evident that he well apprehended 
the external traits of Kriloff’s 
character, that is, just as much as 
he chose to show to the world; 
but he would seem to have fallen 
into the very common error of 
imagining that a man has no feel- 
ing because he seldom or never 
speaks of what is passing in his 
heart. Taciturn by nature, and 
little disposed to take others into 
his confidence, it may be that, like 
most men of his temperament, Kri- 
loff half unconsciously cultivated an 
unsympathetic roughness of speech 
and behaviour, as the surest means 
of warding off the curiosity of the 
world, and keeping from its know- 
ledge those sorrows of his earlier 
years, which, though rarely spoken 
of, had none the less left deep 
marks upon his soul, and were 
constantly present to his mind. It 
is always difficult to judge such 
characters, and we are apt to give 
too great prominence to the more 
striking traits, and to disappreciate, 
perhaps ignore, the better qualities 
which underlie them. 

But let us turn from the critics 
to Kriloff himself, and see under 
what aspects he has revealed his 
real and genuine character in the 
Fables, and, in order to make our 
review more intelligible, it will 
be well to divide them into three 
groups: those in which the author 
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expresses his opinions on educa- 
tion and other questions con- 
nected with the politics of his coun. 
try; those which have an historical 
bearing; and, lastly, those which 
refer to the general failings and 
vices of mankind. We shall, of 
course, only notice a few of the 
fables that may be classed under 
one or another of these groups. 
From the satirical papers which 
Kriloff contributed to his three 
journals, we know that he regarded 
the question of education as one of 
the greatest and most vital import- 
ance. And yet, although it forms 
the theme of several of his fables, 
it is by no means easy to decide 
what his views really were. The 
conclusion they justify us in draw- 
ing is at the best a negative one, 
and they inform us rather what 
kind of education Kriloff believed 
to be injurious to the people, than 
what were the particular branches of 
learning in which he wished them 
to be instructed. In The Pigs un- 
der the Oak, a fable imitated from 
Adsop’s Wayfarer and the Plane Tree, 
the foolish opposition of the ignor- 
ant to the study of science, in spite 
of the advantages which they in 
common with their age reap from 
its discoveries, is typified in the 
ungrateful indifference of the swine 
as to the fate of the oak, whose 
acorns provide them with food. 
The necessity and benefits of in- 
struction are urged by Kriloff in 
more than one of his fables, and he 
further insists that the Russian 
people should have a thoroughly 
Russian education. The evils cer- 
tain to accrue from handing over 
youth indiscriminately to the care of 
foreigners are exposed in a new 
application of the old story of The 
Peasant and the Serpent, whilst the 
concluding lines of The Taming of 
the Lion—‘ the most important 
science for a ruler is to learn the 
character of his people, and the 
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interests of his country’—must be 
interpreted as a protest against 
the choice of a foreigner, the Ge- 
nevan La Harpe, to be the tutor of 
Russia’s future emperor.'®? But be- 
yond these two points—that the 
people should be educated, and that 
the instruction given to them 
should be national, points that are 
the mere commonplaces of every 
treatise on education, there is no- 
thing in any one of his fables to 
give us a clear idea of how far, or in 
what direction, Kriloff wished learn- 
ing to be cultivated by the nation 
at large. Indeed, there are fables, 
such as The Jewel Case and The 
Divers, from which, notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of certain commen- 
tators to put a different and more 
favourable interpretation upon them 
it is impossible to draw any other 
moral than that it is very danger- 
ous to over-instruct a people, and 
that in general they are more likely 
to become socially and politically a 
great nation by being left to their 
own natural instincts and capaci- 
ties than by being subjected to 
any course of regular study. Kri- 
loft’s jewel case is opened, and its 
treasure grasped by its untutored 
possessor, without the appliance of 
any instrument ; and the significant 
assurance of the fabulist, that ‘na- 
tural wisdom is the best ma- 
chinery,’ sufficiently shows the con- 
tempt he felt towards those who 
inculcated the beneficial influences 
exercised by a scientific training 
on the conduct of men in the ordi- 
nary events of life. But it is in 
the Divers that we have the fullest 
exposition of Kriloff’s educational 
theory. A certain sovereign is 
terribly perplexed with doubts as 
to whether ‘science does not 
bring with it more harm than 
good,’ and whether ‘he would not 
act more wisely if he were to 
banish all learned men from the 
kingdom,’ He accordingly consults 
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a holy anchorite, who by way of 
solving the difficulty relates a par- 
able, in which the three sons of a 
fisherman, discontented with the 
sorry profits of their father’s trade, 
abandon their calling and deter- 
mine to go and catch pearls. The 
idlest of the three contents him- 
self with taking those pearl-oysters 
which are thrown on to the beach by 
the tide; the second chooses a spot 
not too deep to be forded and picks 
up as manyashe can findlyinginthe _ 
bed of the stream ; whilst the third, 

eager to obtain whatever riches the 
ocean may contain, pushes out 
boldly to sea, and is drowned. The 
parable is supposed to decide the 
problem, and as one of Kriloff’s 
critics assures us, ‘ the fable presents 
a satisfactory solution of the most 
intricate question relating to na- 
tional education,’ and the relieved 
sovereign comes to the conclusion, 
that. ‘though we may acknowledge 
learning to be the cause of much 
good, to presumptuous reason it is 
a deep abyss in which the specu- 
lator finds his ruin, involving many 
others in his fate.’ When we re- 
member the low state of education 
in Russia at the time when this 
fable was written, we cannot but 
consider the warning of Kriloff 
against ‘presumptuous reason,’ as 
being altogether superfluous and 
uncalled for. Nor can we look on 
the good hermit’s apologue with the 
same satisfaction as the king did, 
for in reality it decides nothing. 
But the peculiarity of the fable re- 
sides in the evident intention with 
which it was written, and the light 
it throws on the position which 
Kriloff took up in reference to all 
proposals and schemes of reform. 
His conservative tendencies induced 
him to look with dread on any 
change, and if, as in the present 
case, his reason compelled him to 
acknowledge the justice of the 
cause advocated by the party of 
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progress, his prejudiced attachment 
to the past suggested to him a 
number of dangers that might arise 
from any reversal of the established 
order of things. ‘The education 
Kriloff himself had received,’ to 
quote the words of the critic, whose 
explanation of the fables under re- 
view has been given, as being more 
in‘harmony with their language 
than the forced interpretations of 
writers like M. Pletneff or M. Kine- 
vitch, ‘was extremely limited and 
shallow, and it is to this that we 
must attribute his unfavourable dis- 
position towards knowledge and 
learning.’ !! 

The same principles of conser- 
vatism characterise those fables the 
origin of which may be traced to 
some historical event. But it is 
impossible not to observe a distinc- 
tion in their tone, when compared 
with those directly referring to 
education and learning. The tone 
is less positive, and there is on the 
part of the writer a readier recog- 
nition of the more liberal ideas of 
his age. The obedience of the 
lower classes to their superiors, the 
gratitude that serfs should feel to 
their lords, and the unwisdom of 
seeking happiness in novel reforms, 
are indeed set forth with an almost 
wearying persistency ; but the harsh- 
ness of such homilies is modified 
by an implied consciousness that 
no nation can refuse to submit to 
the spirit of the times without 
thereby crippling and stagnating 
its political force, and that it was 
necessary to its existence as a great 
power that Russia should accommo- 
date itself to those forms that had 
already obtained predominance in 
the more civilised countries of 
Europe. Both in The Leaves and the 
Roots and in The Guns and the Sails, 
though from different points of 
view, the due co-ordination and 
equilibrium of the various classes 
of society are represented as ele- 
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mentary constituents in the well. 
being of an empire. The leaves, 
boasting in their communings with 
the breezes, that without offence 
they may claim to be the beauty of ~ 
the vale, and that they are the sole 
cause why the tree is so stately and 
so graceful, or is able to afford 
shelter from the stifling heat, are 
suddenly interrupted by a voice 
from below, ‘some thanks are due 
to us for that,’ and are made to feel 
that, but for the roots, the tree, and 
with it the leaves too, would wither 
away. In this fable the true rela- 
tion between the two classes, the 
nobility and the peasantry, is made 
clear, and the duties of the former 
to the latter are implied by repre- 
senting the labourers as the foun- 
dation on which the whole social 
structure is built. The jealousies 
that arise between the different 
sections of society, and the neces- 
sity of each preserving its proper 
place in the administration of the 
empire, and thus severally con- 
tributing to its weal, form the 
theme of the second fable, in 
which the guns are supposed to 
revile the sails as mere ‘canvas 
rubbish,’ but when deprived of 
their useful aid by the fury of 
the storm, are made to learn 
that if the military are a safe- 
guard against the violence of fo- 
reign foes, the ‘canvas rubbish’ 
constitutes a kingdom’s civil force. 
The interests of no-single class, 
however low it may stand in the 
scale of society, can be neglected 
without injury to the machinery of 
government, and the prosperity of 
all can be secured only when each 
is allowed to have a voice in the 
enactment of the laws. These are 
the leading ideas contained in 
several of Kriloff’s historical fables, 
but in none are they taught with 
greater humour or more pointedly 
than in the fable of The General 
Assembly, which deservedly ranks 
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among the happiest of his compo- 
sitions. 

A petition was sent in to the lion to 
make the wolf guardian of the sheep, and 
many a good word had been urged on his 
behalf by his friend and gossip, the fox, 
whilst chatting with the lioness. But 
there were ugly rumours afloat as to the 
wicked doings of the wolf; and, that people 
might not say the lion acted out of friend- 
ship to the fox, it was resolved that a 
general assembly of all the beasts should 
be held, and that each anima! should be 
asked his opinion, good or bad, of the wolf. 
The imperial orders were obeyed, all the 
beasts were summoned, and the votes were 
taken according to rank. But not a single 
voice was raised against the wolf, and he was 
appointed lord of the sheepfold. And 
what, pray, did the sheep say, for of course 
they were invited to take part in the deli- 
berations of the council? But that is just 
what was not done: the sheep were quite 
forgotten, though it was their opinion 
which should have been first asked. 

The larger number of Kriloff’s 
fables are directed against the ordi- 
nary failings of mankind, as selfish- 
ness, envy, intemperance, and such 
vices. Very few of them are closely 
connected with his personal life, 
though in one, The Ass and the 
Nightingale, he sharply defends 
himself against those who preferred 
the fables of Dmetrieff to his own. 
The moral lessons they teach are set 
forth unpedantically, and instead of 
aping an ideal beyond the reach of 
common men, Kriloff’s estimate of 
good and evil is invariably based 
on the common-sense standard of 
the individual and general utility 
of a virtuous and temperate life. 
The easy, familiar language in 
which they are couched is not one 
of their least charms. The most 
popular and idiomatic diction is 
constantly used, and it is very 
seldom that any attempt.is made 
at what we may call fine writing. 
‘The great man,’ Kriloff tells us in 
his fable of The Two Casks, ‘employs 
thunder only in his actions,’ and the 
absence of anything like bombast 
or affectation of style is the prin- 
cipal reason why, of all Russian 
writers, Kriloff undoubtedly is, and 
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will long continue to be, the most 
popular and the most generally 
read. 


X. LIFE AND GENIUS OF GOGOL. 


Tue Fables of Kriloff, however, 
restricted to the sphere chosen by 
their writer for his descriptions 
of actual life, did much to displace 
the false idealism of Jukovsky’s 
poetry, and served to introduce into 
Russian literature a new and all- 
powerful element—that of realism. 
The pompous ode, with its mono- 
tonous imitation of an antiquated 
classicism, and the sentimental 
idyl, with its affected jargon of 
arcadian life, were no longer recog- 
nised as the highest forms of poetic 
expression; and the poet was ex- 
pected to be the interpreter, not 
only of the loftier, rarer, and nobler 
manifestations of humanity, but 
also of the daily cares, trivialities, 
and solemn nothings of man’s’ ex- 
istence. But, like all great move- 
ments, whether in ‘the world of 
politics or of letters, thi8’ réform 
was effected gradually ‘arid slowly, 
and it obtained its fitst full con- 
summation in Poushkin’s'' Zugene 
Oneguin. Nor was this change 
confined to poetry’: but the prose 
writers and romancists of Russia, 
disregarding the traditions of the 
past, ceased to copy foreign styles 
which naturally had nothing in 
common with the ‘history or cha- 
racter of the Russian people, and 
little by little created a new and 
thoroughly national literature. In- 
stead of dressing up Karl Moors 
and Childe Harolds ‘in Russian 
costume, and imagining that there- 
by they had succéeded' in making 
them Russian in spirit, they wisely 
neglected these’ hero¢s of fancy, 
and in the acta] life around them 
laid the scenes‘of their stories. 
And of all the writers ‘who contri- 
buted to this ‘transférmation of 
the novel into a faithful reflection 
of the soul and nature of man, 
Gogol, both in point of date as 
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well as in genius, was the 
first to note and seize upon the 
frailties that attend the best of us, 
to depict without exaggeration and 
without malice the wearying and 
commonplace details of daily life, 
to tear off the gloss with which 
we think to cover our meanness, 
selfishness, and deceit, and by his 
picture of the world.as it is to lead 
us to aspire to a better and purer 
order. 

Nicholas Vasiclivitch Gogol was 
born March 19, 1810, at the town 
of Sorotchintzi in the Ukraine. 
Separated at the most by one or 
two generations from the last of the 
Cossack wars, Gogol in his youth 
must have often heard from the 
mouth of his grandfather those 
stories of wild heroism and savage 
courage, of which he was later 
himself to be the chronicler. He 
was educated, first ina public gym- 
nasium at Poltava, and subsequently 
in the Lyceum, then newly esta- 
blished at Neejinsk. Numerous 
anecdotes have been handed down 
relating to these schooldays, and we 
read how he was wont to employ 
his leisure hours in writing original 
compositions, now in prose and now 
in verse, some of which even ob- 
tained the honour of being recited 
in public at the commemorations 
annually held in the Lyceum. The 
death of his father in 1825, the 
first great sorrow of his life, contri- 
buted not a little to confirm the 
melancholy natural to his character: 
a melancholy, which at an early 
period deepened into an ascetic 
severity that cast a gloom over his 
whole career, and has made his bio- 
graphy one of the most painful re- 
cords to be found in the annals of 
literature. We are so accustomed 
to think of Gogol as a humonrist, 
that we find it difficult to believe 
that at the very time when he was 
writing those tales, whose wild, 
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reckless drollery provokes the 
sternest to laughter, the man was 
suffering and struggling to escape, 
if only for a moment, from the ter- 
rible thoughts of Divine displeasure 
with which his soul was haunted. 
‘The source of all the gaiety,’ he 
writes in his Confessions of an 
Author; ‘which characterises my 
earlier compositions, is to be found 
in a spiritual necessity of my nature. 
I was suffering from fits of despair, 
the origin of which I could scarcely 
explain to myself, but which may 
have been caused by my habitual 
ill health. In order, therefore, to 
distract my ideas, and give them if 
possible another direction, I used 
to imagine the most ridiculous 
scenes, picture to myself absurd 
personages and characters, and 
place them in circumstances as 
ridiculous as themselves.’'? But 
long before he had become an 
author, and could derive at least 
some consolation from a knowledge 
of the favour with which his tales 
were received, he had to combat 
against the idea that he was a lost 
creature, hateful in the eyes of God, 
and sought to win by every act of 
cruel self-negation the favour of his 
Creator and save his soul. For 
this purpose, be constantly sup- 
pressed the kindlier instincts of his 
nature, and aimed ata spiritual ideal, 
which should raise him far above 
the common feelings and ordinary 
affections of mankind. Thus, ina 
letter written to his mother a few 
days after he had received the news 
of his father’s sudden death, he 
prays her not to be disquieted on 
his account, and relates how, though 
at first tempted in his despair to 
put an end to his life, he ‘ was kept 
from executing his wicked design 
by the mercy of God, and towards 
evening his mad grief was changed 
into a more natural sorrow, mingled 
with a feeling of trust and confi- 
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dence in the will of Providence.’ 
The letter, it must be remembered, 
was written when Gogol was only 
fifteen years old, and in these confi- 
dential confessions to his mother we 
see how he had already commenced 
a habit of self-examination and 
spiritual exercise, which, however 
appropriate in a confirmed reli- 
gionist, is strangely at variance with 
the healthy buoyancy and thought- 
lessness of youth. The circum- 
stances of the family had at the 
best of times been straitened, but 
their position upon the death of the 
father became still more precarious, 
and Gogol was obliged to quit the 
Lyceum and to choose some pro- 
fession which should secure to him 
a means of livelihood. He resolved 
to devote himself to literature, and, 
as was natural to a youth whose 
entire knowledge of the world was 
confined to the narrowest sphere of 
provincial life, imagined that he 
had only to fix his home at St. 
Petersburg in order to win wealth 
and reputation. But even this 
desire to come to the aid of his 
mother and sisters, which we might 
fancy would recommend itself to 
the severest of moralists, was re- 
garded by Gogol, in his sickly 
yearnings after unworldliness, as 
being nothing more than an un- 
worthy concession to the tempta- 
tions of the flesh. ‘Alas,’ he ex- 
claims, ‘ why is one so eager in the 
pursuit of happiness! ‘lhe mere 
thought of Petersburg torments 
me day and night: my soul longs 
to break its narrow prison, and my 
blood boils with impatience.’ These 
hopes, I need scarcely add, were 
for a long while cruelly disap- 
pointed : indéed, what dreams ever 
are realised till the heyday of life 
is passed, and we can no more find 
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in their fruition the joy we once 
had fondly anticipated? His first 
literary effort, a poem on Italy, was 
rejected in turn by the editors 
of the chief metropolitan journals ; 
the publication of his second work, 
Hans Kuchelharten, called forth from 
Polevoi, a reviewer who then en- 
joyed no little authority, so merci- 
less a criticism that Gogol with- 
drew the book from sale and burned 
every copy; his applications to 
enter the Government Service en- 
countered unexpected difficulties 
and delays ; his first appearance on 
the stage, to which he was tempted 
by the applause he had obtained as 
an amateur actor at Neejinsk, was 
so unsuccessful that the manager of 
the theatre refused to give him 
another part; his remittances from 
home were so scanty and irregular, 
that frequently in the depth of 
winter wood was too expensive a 
luxury to allow him to heat his 
room. Such, briefly summed up, 
were Gogol’s earliest experiences of 
the golden capital. It was not pos- 
sible that under such circumstances 
Petersburg could possess any attrac- 
tion for him, and in more than one 
letter he bitterly complains of the 
emptiness of its life, as he turned 
with an uneasy longing to the home 
he had quitted, and to its free simple 
pleasures which he was never to 
enjoy again. All his failures he 
attributed to his impious rejection 
of a life of religious solitude, 
‘which God had marked out for 
him,’ but to which he had preferred 
‘vain and idle pursuits that must 
for ever be a reproach and a burden 
to his soul.” He became a victim 
to the wildest hallucinations, and 
he describes to his mother a strange 
vision he beheld of a threatening 
angry figure, which, though it had 





1867 or any ordinary edition of his works. They are to be found, so far as I know, 
only in M. Kulish’s edition, long out of print, and with which I became acquainted 
through an elaborate review of the book in The Annals of the Country, No. 11, 1856. 
The reviewer refers to volumes y. and vi.; and with this vague second-hand reference 
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a@ woman’s face, could have been no 
earthly woman, but whom even to 
her he dare not name. 


Mother, dearest mother (he cries out), I 
know you are my one true friend. Believe 
me, even now, though I have shaken off 
something of the dread, even now, at the 
bare recollection of it, an indescribable 
agony comes over my soul. It is only to 
you that I can speakof it. You knowthat 
I was in my boyhood endowed with a 
courage beyond my years. Who, then, could 
have expected I should prove so weak? 
But I saw her no, I cannot name 
her she is too majestic, too aw- 
ful for any mortal, not only for me, to name? 
That face, whose brilliant glory in one 
moment burns into the heart; those eyes 
that quickly pierce the inner soul; that 
consuming, all-penetrating gaze: these are 
the traits of none that is born of woman. 
O, if you had onlyseen me in that moment! 
true, I could hide myself from all, but how 
hide myself from myself! The pains of 
hell, with every possible torture, filled my 
breast. O, what a cruel condition! I 
think, whatever hell may be prepared for 
sinners, its tortures cannot equal mine. 
No; that was not love. At least, I never 
heard of love like that. And 
then, my heart softened ; I recognised the 
inscrutable finger of Providence that ever 
watches over me, and I blessed Him, who 
thus marvellously had pointed out the path 
wherein I should walk. No; this being 
whom He sent to rob me of quiet, and to 
topple down my frail plans, was no wo- 
man. But I pray you, do not ask 
me who she was? She is too majestic, too 
awful to be named. 


We cannot easily read these lines 
without feeling something of the 
terror with which the mysterious 
vision inspired the soul of the 
young mystic ; and the story of his 
dream reminds us of the strange 
apparitions that disturbed the peace 
of Cowper, or the threatening arm 
and angry brow that startled Bun- 
yan from his games on Elstow Com- 
mon. 

At last, despairing of finding any 
occupation in his own country, 
Gogol determined to quit Russia 
and seek his fortune abroad, but, 
in his eagerness to escape the mi- 
series by which he was surrounded, 
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forgot to take into account the ex- 
penses entailed in the execution of 
his design. His little capital was 
all but exhausted in obtaining a 
passport and in engaging a passage 
to Lubeck, where he had scarcely 
landed before his ill-furnished 
purse obliged him to return, and 
the same boat which had carried him 
out brought him back to St. Peters. 
burg. He now began to occupy 
himself with writing a series of 
short tales intended to describe the 
life and habits of Little Russia. 
The numerous letters he wrote at 
this time to his mother may be 
quoted in evidence of the pains he 
took to render his sketches true in 
their minutest details: filled, as they 
are, with questions concerning the 
dresses worn by the peasantry in 
that country, the names given to 
their various erticles of costume, 
the traditional ceremonies with 
which they observed the different 
festivals of the year, and the super- 
stitions, legends, and fairy tales 
that still found credence among 
them. In preparing the volume, 
Gogol was greatly assisted by the 
advice of Pletneff, one of his few 
friends in Petersburg, at whose 
suggestion the title of Evenings in 
a Farmhouse near Dikanka was 
adopted, and who was the first of 
Gogol’s contemporaries to recognise 
his talents and to predict for him 
a brilliant future. It was received 
somewhat coldly by a public accus- 
tomed to the highly-spiced ro- 
mances of writers like Yagoskin 
and Marlinsky, but gradually work- 
ed its way into general favour, 
and ‘though romancists and novel- 
ists of the old school condemned 
Gogol, and sneered at his writings, 
they themselves before long began 
involuntarily to adopt his style 
and imitate his manner.’' The im- 
pression it produced on more com- 
petent critics may be judged by the 
enthusiasm with which Ploushkin 
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speaks of it in a letter to the editor 
of one of the Petersburg journals. 
‘I have just read the Evenings in a 
Farmhouse near Dikanka, and am 
lost in admiration at their natural, 
unaffected, and unforced humour, 
whilst many passages are character- 
ised by the truest poetry and feeling. 
All this is so unusual a phenomenon 
in our literature that I have not 
yet recovered from my first feelings 
of astonishment. I am told that 
once, when the publisher went into 
the press-room, where the Evenings 
were being printed, the type-setters 
began covering their mouths with 
their hands, in order to stop giggling 
and laughing. The foreman ex- 
plained to the surprised publisher 
the reason of this strange conduct, 
by telling him that the workmen 
whilst setting up the type were 
almost dying with laughter. I 
fancy that Moliére or Fielding would 
have felt honoured by such a hom- 
age to their wit. I sincerely con- 
gratulate the public on the appear- 
ance of this book, and heartily wish 
its anthor every success.’!5 Within 
a few months after its publication, 
Gogol by means of a commendatory 
letter from Jukovsky made Ploush- 
kin’s acquaintance. The friendship 
soon ripened into the closest inti- 
macy, and if Gogol sufficiently suc- 
ceeded in overcoming his natural 
timidity to persevere in the career 
he had embraced, it was mainly 
owing to the kindly counsel and 
generous encouragement of the 
poet, then in the full zenith of his 
popularity. The subject as well as 
the titles of some of Gogol’s later 
works—among which may be men- 
tioned The Revisor and The Dead 
Souls—were suggested to him by 
Ploushkin ; and everything that he 
wrote, before it was allowed to 
appear in print, was previously sub- 
mitted to his friend’s judgment and 
approval. It was also through his 
services that Gogol obtained several 
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private lessons, and in 1831 was ap- 
pointed teacher of history at the 
Patriotic Institution, a place which 
he exchanged in 1834 for the pro- 
fessorship of history in the Uni- 
versity of St. Petersburg. But he 
was little fitted, either by education 
or by the habits of his life, for such 
a post, and resigned it after having 
held it for a year, during which 
period he had delivered only two 
lectures. Having in the meanwhile 
published a second volume of little 
Russian stories, as well as his his- 
torical romance Tarass Bulba, Gogol 
spent the summer of 1835 with his 
mother and sisters, and then wrote 
the greater part of The Revisor, the 
production of which shortly after 
his return caused no little excite- 
ment in the bureaucratic circles of 
Petersburg society. 

All are in arms against me (is the ac- 
count he gives his mother of the reception 
his comedy experienced) ; the old titled go- 
vernment-clerks ery out that it is plain 
nothing is sacred in my eyes, when I dare 
to speak so insolently of men who are in 
the service; the police, writers, merchants, 
are all to a man against me; everybody 
condemns me, and yet everybody goes to 
see the piece, and at the fourth represen- 
tation numbers were unable to get a place 
in the theatre. Had it not been for the 
express interference of the Emperor, for 
nothing in the world would the play have 
been allowed to. be put on the stage; and 
even now there are those doing all they 
can to get it withdrawn by the censor. 


The success attained by Gogol’s 
Revisor brought with it a marked 
improvement in the material cir- 
cumstances of his life, and he was 
enabled to travel abroad, visiting 
first Switzerland and then Italy, 
where he fixed his residence for 
several years. It was at Rome, 
while busily engaged in the compo- 
sition of The Dead Souls, that he 
received the sadnews of Ploushkin’s 
duel and its tragic end, and in the 
death of his friend he seemed to 
have lost a part of himself. ‘ Every 
month, every week,’ he writes 


* Annenkoff, Materials for the Biography of Ploushkin, p. 156. 
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under the first impression of this 
great bereavement, ‘some fresh loss, 
and now the cruellest that could 
befall me. All my joy, all the hap- 
piness of my life, lies buried in 
Ploushkin’s grave. I undertook 
nothing without having first con- 
sulted him. I never wrote a line 
without fancying he was by my side. 
What he would say, what would 
make him laugh, what would win 
his approval—these were the ques- 
tions I used to put to myself. But 
now ... as for the present work, 
he was its inspiration, and to him I 
owe the idea and plan. Heis gone, 
and I have no longer strength or 
interest sufficient for the task. I 
have over and over again taken up 
my pen, but all in vain; the pen 
drops idly from my hand, I can 
only weep.’ To some these words 
may appear to be extravagant and 
affected ; but in reality they serve 
to harmonise the seeming incon- 
sistencies of his nature, and to ex- 
plain the stranger and less pleasing 
traits in his character. There was 
an unhealthy sensitiveness in his 
disposition ; he could never regard 
the facts of life coldly or deliber- 
ately; there was no moderation 
either in his passions or in his 
belief; and his whole heart and 
soul were moved and tortured by 
that which in another would excite 
a passing sentiment of approval or 
displeasure. Hence in all that he 
did or thought we observe an un- 
reasoning excess. In his religious 
faith and practices; in his spiritual 
exhortations and reproofs to those 
in whose welfare he was interested ; 
in the cruel asceticism he imposed 
on himself ; in the lavish charity he 
exercised towards others—in one 
and all he displayed the same 
strange absence of self-control. He 
was never so poor but he had 
wherewith to relieve those who 
were even poorer than himself; inthe 
years of his greatest poverty, when 
he often did not dine for three or 
four days running, he would still 
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find something to be denied, that 
he might be able to aid with his 
mite the suffering and the destitute ; 
and now that he was comparatively 
rich, he made over the estate he 
had inherited from his father to his 
mother and sisters, while from their 
letters we gather that he was con- 
stantly transmitting sums of money 
for the poor of Sorotchintzi. And 
all the while he was thus busying 
himself in securing the ease and 
happiness of whose who were near 
and dear to him, his soul was con. 
stantly tormented with the fear lest 
they should be indifferent or careless 
in the cultivation of their spiritual 
interests. Under the influence of 
such fears he would lose all the 
timidity natural to his character, 
and, filled with the urgency of the 
warning he had to utter, would 
ignore the claims of obedience due 
from a son to his mother, and load 
her with the cruellest and most 
unmerited reproaches. ‘I never 
felt till now,’ he writes to her on 
one occasion, ‘ how little of a Chris- 
tian you are. I had hoped that, in 
however slight a degree, you com- 
prehended something of the Chris- 
tian character. But now, I see, 
your Christianity consists alone in 
the skilful performance of a few 
outward rites, in attending vespers 
regularly, in placing tapers before 
the image of your saint, and in 
making numerous prostrations to 
the ground. But in practice and in 
conduct, where it is absolutely 
necessary that we should show that 
we live only in Christ—in all this 
you are faithless and a backslider.’ 
Nor was this written under the in- 
spiration of any pharisaical idea 
that he was better than others; but 
the words were wrung from him 
in the agonising dread of missing 
salvation, the same haunting fear 
that at another time forced from 
him the bitter heart-rending cry: 
‘I am consumed with pain, I am ill 
in body and soul; oh, my best and 
dearest friend, I am all ill!’ 
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In the year 1840 Gogol came to 
Russia for a short period, in order 
to superintend the publication of the 
first volume of The Dead Souls, and 
then returned to Italy. With the 
appearance of this volume we may 
date the close of his literary career ; 
for though in 1846, at which period 
he had again settled in Russia, he 
published his Correspondence with 
my Friends, the work can only be 
regarded as the production of a 
disordered and enfeebled intellect. 
It was written at a time when his 
religious enthusiasm had attained its 
extremest violence, and the im- 
pression it makes on the reader is, 
if possible, even more painful than 
that with which we rise from a 
perusal of the Letters. The ascetic 
severities of his religious creed 
were practised with a persistency 
that could have but one result—the 
complete prostration of bodily 
strength ; and his death, which took 
place in the spring of 1852, is 
declared by the doctor who at- 
tended him to have been caused 
by long-continued and excessive 
fastings.'® During his final illness 
it was with the utmost difficulty 
that he could be persuaded to take 
any food, whilst every kind of 
medicine was rejected on the plea, 
that ‘if it be God’s will that I 
should live, He will of himself pro- 
long my life. His only words, 
when any appliance was made to 
relieve his pains, were ‘ Do not tor- 
ment me,’ and he lay for days 
motionless and speechless, his hands 
closed tightly on a rosary and his 
eyes fixed on a picture of the 
Virgin that was suspended to the 
wall, One of the last acts of his 
life was to burn the manuscript of 
the concluding portion of The Dead 
Souls, and to write a few sad lines, 
in which he prays that all his works 
may be forgotten, as the products 
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of a pitiable vanity, composed at a 
time when he was still ignorant of 
the true interests and duties of 
man. 

Admirers of the modern sensa- 
tional novel, in whose eyes tragedy 
is inseparably connected with a 
violation of the sixth and seventh 
commandments, must look upon 
the tales of Gogol as insipidly com- 
monplace, and exhibiting a sad 
poverty of invention. Nothing can 
exceed their simplicity of plot. In 
most of them there is an entire 
absence of intrigue. What is the 
subject of his Old-Fashioned 
Farmers? Two country boors, 
living ina dull round of thought- 
less content, spend their sixty or 
seventy years in eating and 
drinking, and, when they have eaten 
and drunk their fill, die off. Utterly 
incapable of the slightest intel- 
lectual effort, ignorant of all the 
higher impulses or nobler aspira- 
tions that dignify our nature, un- 
conscious of any pleasure beyond 
the satisfaction of those instincts 
which man shares in common with 
the beasts of the field—what in- 
terest can there be in the record of 
a life like theirs? All the emptiness, 
poverty, and bare nakedness of 
their existence is exposed; not a 
single detail-in their petty, mono- 
tonous career, each day the dull 
repetition of yesterday’s aimless 
life, is forgotten or passed over; 
and yet, such is the power of art, 
even when exercised on the most 
trivial of themes, that what in un- 
skilled hands would have sunk into 
a revolting burlesque, becomes 
with Gogol the source of truest 
poetry and kindliest humour. So 
it is that we sympathise with 
Pulcheria Ivanovna, when in the 
return of her strayed cat she thinks 
to see an omen of coming death; 
we laugh, but with resentment, at 


'* A most interesting but painful narrative of Gogol’s last illness was published by 
Dr. Tarassenkoff in The Annals of the Country, No. 12, 1856; from which it appears that 
Gogol to the end ‘was in the full possession of his reason,’ 
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Athanasius Ivanovitch’s greed and 
gluttony ; we forget in our pity his 
coarse sensuality when, the omen 
come true, he makes his way roughly 
through the crowd of mourners 
who surround the newly-dug grave, 
looks perplexedly first at one and 
then at another of his neighbours, 
and asks in a dull, hoarse voice: 
‘ And so you have buried her! but 
why ?’ Not till this moment have 
we really known the man; as one 
should have done in real life, so 
while reading the novel, we have 
all along misjudged him. His 
better feelings were so deadened by 
the dreary routine of a sluggish 
life, that we never once divined 
their existence; but it is affliction 
that discovers the character of us all, 
and this heavy sorrow first reveals 
to us the softer and more human 
qualities of his soul. And as a neces- 
sary consequence of this simplicity 
of plot, the delineation of Gogol’s 
characters is constantly marked by 
a rare fidelity to human nature. 
They are not heroic, gifted with 
striking virtues or melodramatic 
vices. There is nothing extraordi- 
nary about them either in their 
speech or in their conduct ; but they 
are actual types of common life, 
sketched with a keen knowledge 
of the sphere in which they move, 
and in their every word and move- 
ment we are made to feel that they 
are kin with ourselves. Most of 
them seem to be old acquaintances 
whom we have come across more 
than once, to whom we could with- 
out difficulty give their true names, 
and whose foibles, when recalled to 
our memories, we instinctively as- 
sociate with a certain Ivan or a 
Masha. It is this which arouses our 
interest in the humblest and 
meanest among them; for we per- 
ceive that they are no painted 
puppets put into certain postures at 
the whim and caprice of the show- 
man, but through every change of 
circumstance they are allowed to 
develop themselves naturally and 
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without the author’s controlling in. 
tervention. Whether it be Tarass 
Bulba, with his savage love of war, 
who cared for nothing in heaven or 
hell so long as he had his favourite 
sword in hand or his no less 
favourite pipe in mouth ; or the ac. 
curate, plodding Schiller, who did 
everything by calculation—kissed 
his wife twice a day, got drunk 
once a week, on the Sunday, and 
always put one teaspoonful of 
pepper into his soup at dinner; or 
the slave Petrouska, who read every 
book he could ‘get hold of, little 
caring whether it was a novel, an 
abecedary, or a manual of prayers, 
since what pleased him was not the 
subject-matter, but the mere act of 
spelling out of the letters a series of 
words, as to the meaning of which 
he was quite ignorant and perfectly 
indifferent ; whether it be one of 
these or any other of the characters 
that fill np Gogol’s broad picture of 
humanity, we seem to have known 
them one and all in real life; and 
let their story be told, however 
briefly, we feel as if we could 
supply some fresh trait in their 
history, or. relate some anecdote 
about them which the author has 
forgotten. 

In one of his shorter sketches, 
entitled My Return Home from the 
Theatre, Gogol writes: 

I am very sorry that one of the worthiest 
characters in my comedy failed to attract 
the attention and favour of the public. 
And yet this honourable, worthy personage 
played a most important part in the piece 
from beginning to end. The honourable, 
worthy personage of whom I speak is— 
Humour. He proved his worthiness by 
boldly presenting himself before the public, 
notwithstanding the little respect in which 
the world is pleased to hold him. | He 
proved his worthiness by not being deterred 
by the fact that he is called by some 4 
clown, by others an egoist, and is believed 
by all to be without any of the finer feel- 
ings of the soul. No one would think of 
defending a humour of this kind. But! 
am a comedian, I have been long in his 
service, and ought not to shirk saying 8 
word in his favour. For humour is a far 
deeper and a far more important element 
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in human nature than we are inclined to 
imagine.!” 

In what, then, consists this 
humour, which Gogol so warmly 
recommends to our approval? 
Just as when the natural instincts 
of the heart clash with the idea of 
duty, the struggle that ensues 
from this antagonism will result 
in the tragic defeat or in the 
equally tragic triumph of the idea, so 
when the imperfect, low, instinctive 
forms of life do not clash with, but 
are complacently accepted as the 
perfect, high, and rational essence 
of life, this ignorant but contented 
acquiescence will result in conduct 
and speech that cannot but excite 
our laughter and ridicule. But 
though the source of humour will 
ever be one and the same, the con- 
viction of the vanity of these 
barren forms that are ignorantly 
taken for realities, it will be varied 
and diverse in its manifestations. 
Our laughter will not seldom be 
mingled with a feeling of aversion 
and with a consciousness of the 


injury entailed on the individual - 


and on humanity by the loss of the 
true in the shams and pretences 
that make up the whole existence 
of the majority of men. We laugh 
at Mrs. Booby when she prides her- 
self on her inability to read the 
letter, whose contents she is so 
curious to know; but we turn 
from her with something like 
loathing when, having received the 
promise of pardon for her misdeeds, 
she maliciously cries out : ‘ Pardon- 
ed! Ah, batoushka, now I'll make 
the beasts feel!’ For the failings 
and vices of mankind excite our 
laughter not as vices, but only so 
far as they reveal the folly and pre- 
tentious pride on which they are 
based, and from which they take 
their growth. Nor is there, as 
many of Gogol’s contemporaries 
believed, and against whose attacks 
Gogol was obliged more than once 
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to defend himself, any impropriety 
on the part of the humourist, or 
any violation of that morality of 
which all true art is the handmaid, 
in selecting the blindnesses, errors, 
and follies of men for the subject 
of his ridicule. The more fully 
and the more clearly he depicts our 
shortcomings, the more fully and 
the more clearly he implies the 
ideal towards which we should all 
aspire. And this suggestion of the 
possibility of our attaining in the 
practice of life the full accomplish- 
ment of those rational conceptions 
with which we are endowed is at 
once the moral and the justification 
of the comedian. At times, indeed, 
Gogol’s humour takes the form 
of some fantastic idea, so extrava- 
gantly wild that no writer, less 
daring than himself, would ever 
have used it to move our laughter, 
and in picturing a scene replete 
with grotesqueness he will surrender 
himself to the unmixed feeling of 
delight at thus revelling in the free 
and unfettered exercise of his fancy. 
It is in this spirit that he describes 
Vakoola’s ride on the devil’s back 
to Petersburg; Vakoola, the ad- 
venturous blacksmith, who had 
promised to bring the black-eyed, 
coquettish Oxana the tiny shoes 
which the Empress herself was 
wont to wear. ‘At first Vakoola 
could not help feeling afraid at 
rising to such a height that he was 
unable to distinguish anything upon 
the earth, and at coming so near the 
moon that if he had not bent 
down he would certainly have 
caught his cap in one of its horns. 
All was bright in the sky. A 
light silvery mist covered the trans- 
parent air. Everything was dis- 
tinctly visible ; and the blacksmith 
noticed how a wizard flew past him 
sitting in a pot, how some stars 
gathered in a group were playing 
at blindman’s buff, how a devil who 
was dancing in a moonbeam, when 
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he saw him ride by, took off his 
cap and made him a bow.’ In 
general, however, Gogol’s humour 
is quieter and more subdued in its 
tone. It is this forced absence of 
passion which gives such strength 
to Gogol’s satire and makes his 
irony so biting. By a single word 
or trifling phrase, which would 
seem to have fallen accidentally 
from his pen, he will plant the blow 
aimed at some social folly or ad- 
ministrative vice with a vigour and 
certainty that render it fatal. Thus, 
in the description of a general’s 
daughter, which he puts into the 
mouth of a poor tchinovnik, or 
government functionary, who is 
infatuated with her beauty, after 
having made him expatiate on the 
charms of her person, with what 
exquisite banter does he sum up 
the cringing subserviency natural 
to his position in the one expressive 
sentence: ‘her very handkerchief ex- 
hales the essence ofageneral’s rank !’ 
Or, to select but one passage from 
The Revisor, a comedy every scene 
of which abounds with similar 
touches of dry humour. The prefect 
is alarmed at the intelligence that 
hissuperior, the revising officer, may 
be expected at any day or at any 
hour, and begs the postmaster to 
open all the letters that may in the 
meantime pass through his office. 
That exemplary official informs him 
that such had always been his 
custom, ‘not from any state rea- 
sons,’ as he takes care to explain, 
‘but from curiosity,’ some of the 
letters he had opened being so enter- 
taining that he really could not find 
the heart to send them on, but had 
kept them in his desk. When re- 
minded by a cautious colleague 
that this may get him into trouble 
with the public, the prefect cuts 
short the remonstrance by crying 
out: ‘Ah, batoushka, don’t you see 
all that is a private affair of our 
own—what have the public to do 
with it?’ 

The writings of Gogol are not 
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only distinguished by a nationality 
in their style, subject, and tone of 
thought, but are also inspired by a 
spirit of true patriotism and a warm, 
loving, eager pride in the fame and 
progress of his country. His 
nationality, to use his own words, 
does not consist ‘in describing the 
saraphan;’ but in his humonr, in 
his irony, in his language, in his 
ideas, in his occasional outbursts of 
lyrical eloquence, and in his pathos, 
Gogol is thoroughly Russian. 
With what fondness does he turn 
away dissatisfied with all the 
trophies of natural and artistic 
beauty that surrounded his Roman 
house, as his mind flies back to his 
distant but unforgotten land, in 
whose vastness he thinks to see the 
promise of her future glory ! 


Russia! Russia! My thoughts turn to 
thee from my wondrous, beautiful, foreign 
home, and I seem to see thee once more. 
Nature has been unlavish in her gifts to 
thee. No grand views to cheer the eye or 
inspire the soul with awe : no glorious works 
of art: no many-windowed cities, with 
their lofty palaces planted on some preci- 
pice, embowered in groves and ivy that 
clings to the walls, amidst the eternal roar 
and foam of waterfalls. No traveller 
turns back to gaze on huge masses of 
mountain granite, that tower in endless 
succession above and around him. No dis- 
tant, far-stretching lines of lofty hills 
ranging upwards to the bright blue heavens, 
and of which we catch faint glimpses 
through dim arches entwined with vine 
branches, ivy, and myriads of wild 
roses, All with thee is open, level, 
and monotonous. Thy low-built cities are 
like tiny dots that indistinctly mark the 
centre of some vast plain, nor is there 
aught to win and delight the eye. And yet, 
what is this inconceivable force that attracts 
me to thee? Why do I seemto hear again, 
and why are my ears filled with the sounds 
of thy sad songs, as they are wafted along 
thy valleys and huge plains, and are carried 
hither from sea to sea? What is there in 
that song, which, as it calls and wails, 
seizes on the heart? What are those me- 
lancholy notes that lull but pierce the heart 
and enslave the soul? Russia, what is it 
thou wouldst with me? W he at_ mysterious 
bond draws me towards thee! Why gazest 
thou thus, and why does all that is of thee 
turn those wistful eyes to me? And all 
the while, I stand in doubt, and above me 
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is cast the shadow of a labouring cloud, all 
heavy with thunder and rain, and I feel my 
thoughts benumbed and mute in presence 
of thy vast expanse. What does that 
indefinable, unbounded expanse foretell ? 
Are not schemes to be born as boundless 
as thyself, who art without limit? Are 
not deeds of heroism to be achieved, where 
all is ready, open to receive the hero? 
And threateningly the mighty expanse sur- 
rounds me, reflecting its terrible strength 
within my soul of souls, and illuming my 
sight with unearthly power. What a 
bright, marvellous, weird expanse ! 


Though this passage bears the 
traces of that vague mysticism to 
which Gogol, at the time when he 
wrote The Dead Souls, whence it is 
taken, had surrendered himself, it 
is impossible not to recognise the 
warm and sincere feeling of patriot- 
ism which it expresses. And this 
same genuineness led him to expose 
with an unsparing plainness of 
speech those vices which, if they 
were not peculiar to his country, at 
least once flourished there more 
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abundantly than elsewhere. Indeed, 
he was so true and so outspoken that 
some of his critics have charged 
him with being unpatriotic; as 
if patriotism consisted in a blind 
admiration of whatever is native, 
and a blind belief that it must be 
right. It is an accusation which 
honest writers in every land and 
in every age have had to bear. 
‘ But,’ to quote Gogol’s manly reply 
to all such reproaches—. 


The accusation is not founded on any 
sentiment so pure or so noble as that of 
patriotism. It proceeds from those who 
do not care to remedy an evil, but are only 
anxious that none should speak of the ill 
they do. A cowardly fear is its sole 
source, however grandly it may mask itself 
under .the holy name of patriotism. This 
mask it should be the aim of every honest 
man to tear away, to trample beneath his 
feet. Writers have but one sacred duty to 
fulfil, and that is, to tell the truth and 
nothing but the truth. 
C, E. Turnsr. 


Sr. Pererssure, 
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NOTES ON THE SLAVONIAN RACES. 


HE ancient Romans neither 
knew nor cared to know aught 
of any people beyond the pale of 
their empire or the reach of their 
arms. Even the geographical 
chapters of the elder Pliny consist 
of bare catalogues of names, with- 
out one word concerning the habits, 
the languages, or the supposed 
affinities of the tribes. 

Among the Greeks, though to 
them all other peoples were alike 
* barbarians,’ we find evidences of a 
more intelligent curiosity, and of a 
popular interest felt in questions 
of ethnology; and although the 
general ignorance under which 
they laboured of the languages of 
their ruder neighbours seriously 
detracts from the value of their 
accounts, still, under the light 
afforded by modern criticism and 


philological research, much really 
valuable information may be ex- 
tracted from the vivid descriptions 
which abound in the pages of 


less 
accurate 


Herodotus, and from the 
picturesque but more 
statements of Thucydides. 

To both Greeks and Romans the 
vast territories between the Don 
and the Danube, corresponding to 
the southern part of the present 
Russian Empire and Roumania, 
were known by the vague and 
comprehensive name of Scythia; 
the western portion, comprising 
the Poland, Podolia, and Lithuania 
of more recent times, being partially 
distinguished as Sarmatia; but 


they do not seem to have been 
aware of any essential difference 
between the peoples of the two 
regions. 

Many conjectures have been 
offered by Bayer,’ Eichwald,? Pel- 
loutier,? Erman,‘ and others, as to 
the etymology of the name of 
Scythians, with a view to the 
determination of their ethnic rela- 
tions; but since these writers have 
with equal plausibility connected 
the word with Teutonic, Slavonic, 
and Finnish roots, it is clear that 
such resemblances, however  in- 
geniously traced, have no claim to 
be accepted as of any real scientific 
value, 

The minute descriptions given by 
Herodotus*® and Hippocrates® of 
the personal appearance, habits, 
and customs of the so-called 
Scythians leave no doubt but that 
the greater part consisted of nomad 
hordes of Mongolian and Turkish 
blood. According to the former 
authority they came originally from 
Asia, having been driven from 
their abodes north of the Araxes 
by the Massagetew, and having in 
their turn dispossessed the Kim- 
merians from the shores of the 
Palus Meotis.? These nomad 
Scythians, according to Herodotus, 
occupied the countries east and 
north of the Borysthenes, now the 
Dniepr, extending far into Asia; 
those to the west of that river are 
described by him as an agricul- 
tural® and more civilised people. 


1 Larcher’s Notes on Herodotus, iv. 6. 
2 Alte Geogr, d. Casp. Meer, p. 249. 
’ Histoire des Celtes, tom. i. p. 144. 


‘ Reise um die Erde, i. p. 218. 


5 iv. cap. 17-23, 60-75; Cfer. Erman, op. cit. i. p. 427 (&rxv). 
P 3 5 I P 


® De Acre, xlii.-iv. &e. 


7 Herod. iv. cap. 11. 


§ iv. cap. 17, 18. 
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They maintained commercial rela- 
tions with the Greeks (Demos- 
thenes was, if we may believe 
Aschines, of Scythian extraction), 
and in course of time drove the 
wandering hordes beyond the 
Volga. 

The Sauromate, of whose origin 
Herodotus tells a fabulous story,° 
are placed by him between the 
Cancasus on the south and the 
Don and Volga on the north,!° but 
later geographers, as Pliny and 
Pomponius Mela, apply the name 
of Sarmatia to the whole country 
of the agricultural Scythians. The 
Sarmatians, in this use of the word, 
were divided into numerous tribes, 
of whom the Jazyges, in the reign 
of the Emperor Claudius, esta- 
blished themselves between the 
Danube and the Theiss, and the 
Venedi, from their homes in Poland 
and Lithuania, made frequent in- 
roads into the adjoining German 
provinces. 

Can we identify with the Sar- 
matians the vast hordes who under 
the name of Slavi overran the 
whole of the eastern empire in the 
sixth and seventh centuries, and in 
A.D. 625 appeared before the very 
gates of Constantinople ? 

Even the Peloponnesus, as the 
German writer Fallmerayer, in his 
History of the Morea in the Middle 
Ages, has conclusively shown, was 
invaded by Slavonians, who drove 
the Hellenic population to take 
refuge in the mountain fastnesses 
of the interior, or the rugged head- 
lands on the coast, effecting a per- 
manent settlement in the plains. 
The Byzantine authors Cedrenus, 
Theophanes, and the Patriarch 
Nicephorus, who wrote in the eighth 
century, include under the name of 
Sclavonia the whole country from 


* iv, cap, 110-116. 


" De Administrando Imperio, pt. ii. cap. 56. 
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the Danube to the highlands of 
Arcadia and Messenia, and Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus says !! 
that the Peloponnesus was in the 
reign of Constantine Copronymus, 
A.D. 741-775, Slavonised and bar- 
barised. 

Though the Greeks ultimately 
regained their ascendency, absorb- 
ing or Hellenising the alien race, 
yet traces of the long Slavonian 
occupation are preserved in such 
names of towns as Slavitza, Go- 
ritza, ‘Tripolitza, and Veligosti, 
which have replaced the classic 
Greek names mentioned as late as 
Procopius. 

Even the name of the Morea, 
unknown to Byzantine writers, is 
of Slavonian origin, being plainly 
derived from More, the sea, and not, 
as has been usually suggested, 
from popéa, a mulberry leaf. 

Fallmerayer has called atten- 
tion to another and indirect evi- 
dence of a period of foreign occu- 
pation, in the fact that the mo- 
dern designation of many places, 
as Pentedaktylos and the numerous 
Palaiokastros, though purely Greek, 
bear no resemblance to the ancient 
names which had been forgotten in 
the interval between their abandon- 
ment and recovery by the Hellenic 
inhabitants. 

That a people now outnumbering 
every other European family, and 
who at that time were capable of 
colonising wide areas of Germany, 
Dacia, and Moesia, could have mi- 
grated in a body from the steppes 
of Tartary, like the Huns in the 
fourth or the Magyars in the ninth 
century, is in the highest degree 
improbable. They, moreover, be- 
long to the same Aryan stock as 
the other European nations, and 


not, like the Magyars, Turks, and 





1° iv. cap. 21. 
The conquest of the Slavonians of 


Greece was begun by Constans II. a.p. 642-668, but was not completed until the time of 


Basil, a.v, 867-886. 
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Tatars, to the Turanian or Mongo- 
lian, to which we have reason 
to refer the nomadic Scythians. 
Whatever the derivation of the 
name of Slavi, it is certain that it 
was not their original designation, 
but was assumed by them at a later 
period as a distinctive appellation.'? 

It is in the territories occupied 
by the Sarmatians that we neces- 
sarily look for the earliest Euro- 
pean home of the Slavonians ; and 
though mere nominal resemblances 
are notoriously fallacious, yet when 
we find the Slavonian Wends issu- 
ing from the land of the Sarmatian 
Venedi, their identity, and as a 
corollary that of the families to 
which they belonged, becomes an 
irresistible conclusion. 


We meet them then for the first time on 
the Don, among the Goths, and afterwards 
on the Danube, amid the Huns and Bul- 
garians. They often greatly disturbed the 
Roman Empire in conjunction with the 
above-named nations, as their associates, 
auxiliaries, or vassals. Notwithstarding 
their occasional achievements they never 
were a nation of enterprising warriors and 
adventurers like the Germans; on the 
contrary, they followed for the most part in 
the wake of the Teutons, quietly occupying 
the lands which they had evacuated, till at 
length they came into possession of the 
vast territory extending from the Baltic to 
the Adriatic. 

They settled everywhere on lands which 
had been deserted by their former in- 
habitants or laid waste by the ravaging 
passage of the barbarians. They devoted 
themselves to agriculture and the arts, 
opening everywhere a trade in the products 
of their industry. Along the shores of the 


12 Two derivations have been proposed, viz. 
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Baltic they built several seaport towns, 
among which Liibeck and Vineta or Julin 
[of which, however, the very site is 
now a question among archeologists] 
were the first. They founded Kief on the 
Dniepr, and Novgorod on the Wolkow, 
which both became flourishing emporiums 
connecting the trade of the Baltic with 
that of the Black Sea, and conveying the 
produce of the East to the north and north- 
west of Europe. In Germany they practised 
mining, understood the smelting and casting 
of metals, prepared salt, manufactured 
linen cloth, brewed mead, and led a joyous 
musical life. They were hospitable to 
prodigality, fond of freedom yet submissive 
and obedient, and foes to robbery and 
theft. 


Such is the picture of the man- 
ners and character of the old Slavi 
drawn by a learned German philo- 
sopher, historian, and divine ;'* and 
be it remembered that his materials 
were all derived from foreign and 
generally hostile sources, for they 
had as yet no native poet to sing 
their virtues or to lament their 
woes. 

Contemporary Germans and By- 
zantines who lived among them are 
unanimous in praise of their hos- 
pitality, honesty, chastity, and in- 
offensive disposition.'4 

It is true that they clung for 
many centuries to their primitive 
idolatry, but even this was rather 
a corrupt form of monotheism," 
coupled with a belief in fairies 
and personifications of the powers 
of nature, such as still subsists 
among the ignorant peasantry, their 
Christian descendants, especially in 


Slava=glory, and Slovo=a word. In favour 


of the former is its occurrence in many of their proper names, as Stanislav (established 
in glory), Vladislav (ruling in glory), &e., and in support of the latter is urged the 
remarkable fact that all Slavonians call the Germans Niemietz, i.e. the dumb or ut- 
intelligible people, just as the Germans call themselves Deutsch from deuten, to signify 
or mean, i.e. the mutually intelligible people as distinguished from foreigners, whom they 
style Waelsch or Welsh. Our word slave in the sense of a bondsman, with its 
equivalents in German, French, Italian, &c., arose from the number of Slavonians 
brought by their Teutonic conquerors to the markets of Southern and Western Europe. 

' Herder, Jdecn zur Philosophie der Menschheit, vol. iv. cap. 4. 

* Helmold. Chron. Slavorum, cap. xii.; Mauritii Imper. Strategic. lib. xi. cap. 8; 
Leonis Imp. Tactic. cap. xviii. sec, 102, 103, 105; Adam. Bremen. Hist. Eccles, lib. ii- 
cap. 12; Vita Sancti Othonis, cap. xxv. 

18 Procop. de Bello Gothico; Helmold. Chron. Slav. lib. i. cap. 33. 
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Servia,'® and was accompanied by 
a simple and innocent sacrificial 
system, very different from the 
bloody rites and gloomy future state 
of the worship of Woden or of 
Baal. Indeed, the biographer of 
St. Otho relates how the Pome- 
ranians objected to accept Christi- 
anity on account of the vices of its 
professors.'7 

Yet everywhere on this side the 
Vistula misfortune followed this 
unhappy people. The Germans, 
under the pretext of the extension 
of Christianity, maintained against 
them for four hundred years a war 
of extermination. The work begun 
by the Franks under Charlemagne 
was continued by the Saxons, and 
completed by the Danes, who under 
Woldemar I. in 1169 reduced the 
island of Riigen, the last strong- 
hold of Slavonian independence, 
their king Pribislaw having in the 
previous year embraced Christi- 
anity, and been admitted a prince 
of the German empire, in which his 
family is still represented by the 
reigning Dukes of Mecklenburg. 
From generation to generation 
the war was carried on with 
inconceivable cruelty; and when 
they were incapable of further 
armed resistance, relentless perse- 
cution succeeded to savage warfare, 
until throughout the length and 
breadth of the empire the Slavo- 
ulan inhabitants were, with the 
exception of the Wends (Sorbs) in 
Lnsatia, who still number 150,000 
and retain their ancient language, 
either exterminated, or enslaved, 


* Ranke’s Servia, cap. ii. 
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denationalised, and absorbed in the 
German population. Here, too, our 
information is obtained from Ger- 
man, and therefore not too favour- 
able, sources.!® 

A few pious priests and monks 
there were, even in those dark ages, 
who had the courage and honesty 
to raise their protest against the 
barbarities practised in the name 
of the religion which they strove to 
teach better by their own precept 
and example. 

Whether the occupation by the 
Slavonians of the countries between 
the Oder and the Elbe were as 
innocent as the writers quoted 
represent, or whether they had 
pushed the Germans before them 
by force of arms, it is a remarkable 
fact that now, after the lapse of 
eighteen hundred years, the line of 
demarcation between the Germans 
and Slavonians is almost identical 
with that which divided them in 
the time of Pliny and Ptolemy, 
when Goths and Burgundians dwelt 
between the Oder and the Vistula, 
and Bohemia was occupied by Mar- 
comanni and Boii (Baiern, Bava- 
rians), from whom it derives its 
name. There is no reason to doubt 
that all the tribes enumerated by 
Pliny as Germans were really such, 
or the probability of Dalecamp’s 
ingenious identification of the Vin- 
dili or Vandals as Wandeler=wan- 
derers, Ingevones as Hinwohner= 
aborigines, Isteevones as- Westwoh- 
ner=dwellers in the West, and Her- 
miones as Heerminner or warriors.!® 
To which we may add that it is 


* At illi (Pomerani) inquiunt, nihil nobis ac vobis, patrie leges non dimittimus ; con- 
tenti sumus religione quam habemus. Apud Christianos, aiunt, fures sunt, latrones 
sunt, cruciantur pedibus, privantur oculis, et omnia generum scelerum Christiani 
exercent in Christianos. Absit nobis religio talis!—Vit. S. Othon. cap. xxv. 

* Helmold. Chron. Slav. passim; Adam. Bremen. Hist. Eccles. lib. iii. cap. 25. 

” See his annotation on Plinii Hist. Nat. lib. iv. cap. xiv. The passage in full is: 


‘Germanorum genera, videlicet, Vindili, quorum pars Burgundiones, Varini, Carini, 
Guttones: alterum genus, Ingevones, quorum pars Cimbri, Teutones ac Cauchorum 
gentes. Proximi autem Rheno Istevones, quorum pars Cimbri mediterranei : Hermiones 
quorum Suevi, Hermunduri, Chatti, Chorusci: Quinque pars Peucini, Basterne, supra 
dictis contermini Dacis,’ The Peucini, &., would seem to have been a mixed race of 
Germans and Slavs. See Taciti Germ. 46. 
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impossible not to recognise the 
Goths in the Guttones, and the 
Schwaben or Swabians in the Suevi, 
whatever doubts we may entertain 
as to the nationality of the so-called 
Cimbri and some others. 

In Bohemia, though the lands de- 
populated during the Thirty Years’ 
War were reoccupied by Ger- 
mans, and German is the official 
language and that of the upper 
classes as much as English is in 
Wales, yet the Czechs have pre- 
served their national feelings and 
language to a greater extent than 
the Slavonians in other parts of 
Germany. Thanks to their early 
submission and the incorporation 
of Bohemia into the empire, in 
which its princes enjoyed equal 
rights with their German brethren, 
and have more than once been 
elected to the Imperial throne, 
the southern Slavs, though long 
subject to foreign rule, have main- 
tained their nationality intact, 
having had to struggle with ene- 
mies who, thongh often their 
superiors in the field, are, unlike 
the Germans, decidedly their infe- 
riors intellectually and in capability 
of progress. 

When we consider the vast area 
occupied by the Slavonians, the 
absence for the most part of a 
national literature, the backward 
state of education among the people, 
and the foreign culture of the upper 
classes, we shall not be surprised 
at the number of dialects enu- 
merated by Slavonian philologers. 

On thecontrary, we areastonished 
that the differences are not greater 
than we find them to be at the 
present day. So far back as the 
ninth century, whence we have the 
earliest literary documents, we re- 
cognise the fundamental distinc- 
tion between the two great branches 
to which every dialect may be 
referred, the South-Eastern and 
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the North-Western, or more simply 
the Eastern and Western ; yet even 
now these are not farther removed 
than are the Spanish and Italian, 
and the Russian and the Pole can 
at least make themselves mutually 
intelligible. The Eastern forms are 
for the most part softer and 
more vocalised, e.g. they drop the 
d or t when it occurs before lor n, 
a juxtaposition of consonants which 
does not offend the Western ear. 
But within each branch the diver- 
gence is less, the so-called languages 
being little more than provincial 
dialects. The Pole and Bohemian 
can very soon converse, as the 
history of the Reformation bears 


‘witness, while the Russian officer 


is as easily understood by the 
Servian soldier as is the German by 
the Low Dutch peasant of Holstein 
or Oldenburg. 

In the North the two great 
divisions come into contact on the 
borders of Poland and _ Rassia, 
but in the South they are parted by 
an intrusion of alien races, follow- 
ing the course of the Danube and 
occupying the northern half of the 
basin of that river. These comprise 
the Germans of Austria, Styria, and 
Carinthia, the Magyars of Hungary, 
the mixed population of Transyl- 
vania, and the Roumans of 
Moldo-Wallachia. These last were 
the Romanised Dacians,?° who by 
their organisation as a frontier 
militia were enabled to recover 
themselves from the invasion of 
Slavs who poured through their 
country into the provinces south of 
the Danube, though to this day 
half a million Slavonians are found 
in the Roumanian states. The 
Magyars were the last of a succes- 
sion of Tatar or Mongolian hordes 
who during the decline of the 
Eastern Empire ravaged its northern 
borders ; of these the Huns, Avars, 
Khazars, Patzinaks and others have 


* See ‘Illyrians Past and Present,’ Fraser's Magazine, Feb. 1876. 
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left no trace behind; the Bolgars, 
another Asiatic tribe, in a.p. 687 
founded in Mossia the kingdom of 
Bulgaria, and for over three hundred 
years were the terror of the Latin 
emperors, but after their reduction 
by Basil in A.D. 1019 they embraced 
Christianity, and so far as regards 
language became merged in their 
Slavonian subjects, leaving their 
impress, however, not only in their 
name, but in the dress, habits, and 
above all in the passionate love of 
horses, in which the Bulgarian 
peasants of to-day bear a striking 
likeness to the Hungarian, and 
betray, like them, their partly 
Tatar origin. 

Numerically the Slavonians at 
the present day stand at the head 
of the races of Europe ; socially and 
intellectually they still lag behind the 
Western nations ; but when we re- 
member how the Spaniards, for 
example, have sunk from a state of 
high civilisation to a condition of 
moral Gegradation and of political 
insignificance, while the Germans, 
who but a few centuries ago were 
just emerging from semi-barbarism, 


or at least were far behind the 


Latin races, are now in the fore- 
front of culture, it would be rash to 
deny that the Slavonians may have 
a future. 

Whether the aspirations of the 
Panslavist party will ever be realised 
in the erection of a mighty federal 
empire on the plan of that of Ger- 
many, stretching from the Frozen 
Ocean to the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, or whether Austria, 
under the pressure of political 
circumstances, which have already 
compelled her to prefer her Hun- 
garian to her German associations, 
will entirely renounce the latter, 
and, relinquishing her German 
provinces, will take the first oppor- 
tunity of rallying round her the 
Slavonic and other Christian popu- 
lations of Turkey so as to constitute 
herself a true Oestreich, a new 
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Empire of the Kast, time alone can 
tell. But that great changes are 
imminent in the map of Europe 
spite alike of Imperial promises 
and threats, and that the Southern 
Slavs will not long remain in,sub- 
jection to Mussulman rule, but will 
at last throw off the Turkish yoke 
as their brethren in Russia did that 
of the.Tatars, and will either in 
league with them or independently 
revive the memories of Swatopluk 
and Stephan Dushan in once more 
asserting the ascendency of the 
Cross over the Crescent, and erect- 
ing a Christian state or federation of 
states from the Adriatic to the Black 
Sea, we cannot doubt, though how 
soon we may be unable to say. 

The Russians, no less than their 
brethren on the Danube, have ex- 
perienced the blighting influence of 
Turkish despotism. Their early 
promise of progress was arrested in 
the thirteenth century by the de- 
vastating invasion of Genghis Khan, 
and it was not till the end of 
the fifteenth that they succeeded 
in overthrowing the khanats which 
arose out of the empire of Tamer- 
lane, and after two centuries more 
in bringing their Mongol conquerors 
into subjection to themselves. 

Russia, the only Slavonic race 
which enjoys a national indepen- 
dence, has made and is still making 
rapid strides in improvement, not 
only in military organisation, but in 
the social amelioration and material 
prosperity of its people, and is 
carrying civilisation through the 
northern as England is through the 
southern half of Asia. 

Though everywhere else under 
the domination of aliens in blood 
and creed, a strong spirit of what 
one may call nationalism, for the 
name of patriotism is_ scarcely 
applicable under such circumstances, 
a feeling of a common brotherhood 
pervades the whole race, and in- 
spires them with a deep-rooted 
belief in their destiny, a belief that 
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they are yet to play an important 
part in the history of the world. 
Even the Serviansand Bulgarians, 
in their appreciation of the educa- 
tional and other institutions which 
have been introduced into their 
countries within the last thirty 
years, evince acapability of improve- 
ment which forbids us to deem them 
necessarily inferior to their neigh- 
bours, while those individuals who 
have studied in Western Europe are 
in every way equal to ourselves. 
Many of the Germans most dis- 
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tinguished in politics, in literature, 
and in science, as Leibnitz, Staupitz, 
Basedow, with nearly all the old 
noble families of Mecklenburg, 
Prussia, and Silesia, such as Von 
Bulow, Von Lutzow, Von Itzenplitz, 
Von Arnim, and even Prince Bis- 
marck himself, betray their Slavonic 
origin in their names, and few per- 
sons are aware how large a propor. 
tion of the inhabitants of Germany, 
and especially in the north and east, 
are German only in language, but 
Slavonians in blood. 


Epwarp F.. WiLLovucusy. 





OF VULGARITY IN OPINION. 


HERE are opinions held by 
human beings which, being 
revealed to you, enable you to form 
an estimate of the moral as well as 
of the intellectual state of the 
human being that holds them. 
You are placed in a position to say 
not merely whether the human 
being be a wise man or a blockhead, 
but whether or not he be a vulgar 
person, a brutal person, a scoun- 
drel, a rogue. <A _ well-known 
apothegm as to ‘them that has 
brains and no money, and them 
that has money and no brains,’ 
stamped the mortal who adopted 
it: stamped him not simply in the 
respect of his grammar, but of his 
deeper nature. So with the man 
who holds it quite fit on due occa- 
sion to thrash his wife. So with 


him who said, and possibly thought, 
that it is right to detain his fellow- 


creatures in ‘involuntary servitude.’ 
So with the jaunty toady, not him- 
self a Bohemian but writing a 
flunkey-like life of a Bohemian, 
who stated in print (I have read it) 
that ‘a tradesman is an animal who 
exists to supply a gentleman with- 
out payment with what he may 
want.’ Give me rather, as a daily 
-associate, the person who maintains 
that this world is a flat surface and 
not a globe. He must be very 
stupid; but he may be an honest 
man. Indeed, all one learns of 
him leads to the assurance that he 
is so, 

But there are opinions which 
are capable of being held only by a 
very brutal or a very vulgar person. 
The person may be brutal without 
being vulgar; and of course he may 
be vulgar without being brutal. A 
Spanish Inquisitor, looking on 
quietly at the burning of a Jew, 
was unquestionably brutal, but not 
necessarily vulgar: while the Puri- 


tan preacher in America who gat 
a poor witch burnt, and having 
complacently beheld her agonies, 
preached a sermon on the occasion 
in which he expressed a super- 
devilish (or infra-devilish) satisfac- 
tion that she had (as he expressed 
it) ‘gone howling out of one fire 
into another,’ was not only a brute, 
but a vulgar brute. I have known 
one or two Puritans very like him. 
My friend Smith tells me that many 
years ago, when a young lad, he was 
talking with a divine (since de- 
ceased) named Sampson. Sampson 
was one of those under-bred, un- 
scholarly, coarse-grained illiterates 
who make one think how mysterious 
a thing it is that God Almighty 
permits such to represent Christian 
life and doctrine to any ; their ap- 
parent vocation being to make the 
young hate religion. Even so the 
Pope, if well-advised, might largely 
subsidize a blatant railer at the 
Church of Rome, whose whole de- 
meanour tends to make Protestant- 
ism ridiculous and disgusting to 
such as fancy it is represented in 
him. It chanced that a poor 
woman had been sentenced to be 
hanged, at the period of Smith’s 
conversation with Sampson. Upon 
this Smith ventured the seemingly 
innocent remark that this was a sad 
thing, a woman being hanged. 
‘No,’ said Sampson, always eager 
to show that any man cleverer than 
himself was unsound in doctrine: 
‘No,’ said that Being: ‘ God will 
damn a woman just as soon as a man: 
and therefore, in saying that it is a 
sadder thing to hang a woman than 
to hang a man, you are accusing 
God.’ Such were the words, and 
Smith did not forget them: though 
he did not repeat them till the 
creature that uttered them was 
removed to another sphere of use- 
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lessness. Now, said Smith, here 
was Brutality in opinion and ex- 
pression. That particular line of 
thought and argument was Brutal. 
And Smith thought of a certain 
great genius who, like most other 
men worth counting, thought a 
little extra-tenderness not unfit to- 
wards the more suffering and 


gentler half of poor humanity : 


Then gently scan your fellow-man, 
Still gentlier sister-woman. 


The person who says No to that 
is brutal besides being blind. 
Sampson might have remarked, 
indeed, that he always took the 
very blackest possible view of the 
behaviour of both man and woman : 
and that the question of degree ac- 
cordingly mattered but little with 
him. Smith, in reply to Sampson’s 
cheerful argument, felt much dis- 
posed to say that it was a dreadful 
thing to think of ‘God damning’ 
either woman or man. But he was 
a youth upon his preferment: and 
in those days a young preacher's 
‘soundness’ was like a woman’s 
virtue : and he was well aware that 
had he said anything of that sort 
Sampson could have greatly inter- 
fered with his chances of prefer- 
ment by going about shaking his 
head and lifting up his hands to- 
gether with his shoulders, and 
saying he feared young Smith was 
unsound, was dangerous, was Nega- 
tive, was Broad. So Smith, by no 
small effort, held his tongue, and 
got away as fast as he could. But 
Time brings its revenges: and the 
day came on which Smith was able, 
without the smallest alarm, to tell 
Sampson exactly what he thought 
of him and his theology and _ his 
general career. The estimate ex- 
pressed was somewhat unfavourable. 
But there was no fight in Sampson : 
and he slunk away, like a dog with 
its tail between its legs. 

Not Brutality in opinion is the 
writer’s present subject, however ; 
but Vulgarity. We are to think of 
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that order of beliefs and notions 
which imply vulgarity in the persons 
holding them. Let not any attempt 
be made ata definition of vulgarity. 
I never saw a successful one; and 
the last I saw was by Sir Arthur 
Helps. We all know the thing 
when we see it. And some of us 
unhappily see a good deal of it. 
There are few more trying forms of 
it than the historical form : when it 
states the proceedings of mortal 
men, putting these in the most 
repulsive way. I do not at this 
moment recal any example of a more 
dreadful fashion of putting the 
attention of a parish priest to an 
afflicted family, than that of the 
individual who stated that when he 
had trouble in his house, the worthy 
man ‘under whom he sat’ was 
most mindful; in point of fact he 
‘was ivverly runnin’,’—that is, 
making frequent pastoral visits. 
‘Ivverly runnin’ :’ such was the ac- 
knowledgment of much thought and 
kindness, much bodily fatigue, on 
the part of a highly-educated and 
devout gentleman. It is not much 
fitted to lead a man to devote him- 
self to the sacred office in the 
country where such is the manner 
of putting things. Worst of all, 
the person who used the phrase, 
though no doubt desirous of putting 
his parish clergyman in his proper 
place, had no idea that he was 
speaking of him in unduly depre- 
ciatory phrase. But the faithful 
and diligent priest, now passed to 
his rest, who related the fact to me, 
said rather sadly that he feared even 
such was the mode in which a good 
deal of the best work of the best 
mep was expressed in words in 4 
country known to us both. Other 
sentences, highly analogous, suggest 
themselves ; but they are best put 
away and forgot. Let it be said, 
however, that should the evil days 
of what is called Disestablishment 
come, and the existing independence 
of the National Clergy cease, all 
those who are known to me 
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wash their hands of a work which 
will have ceased to be the work for 
such as them. Doubtless human 
beings will be found who will be 
content to be regarded as ‘fine 
bodies,’ ‘ivverly runnin’,’ and 
preaching in ‘a fine style o’ lan- 
gidge.’. 1 have no fear that such an 
anhappy time will be here in the 
life of any one now living. But oh 
the suicidal idiotcy of such of the 
‘clergy as from temporary irritation 
join hands with such as would 
degrade their office in the very 
dust ! 

All this, however, is by the way ; 
though it is not quite irrelevant. 
Let it now be said that an argu- 
ment is self-condemned when it 
commends itself only to an excep- 
tive or abnormal person: to a very 
stupid person, or a very vulgar 
person ; or only to a Scotchman or a 
Highlander. Many folk know that 
there are such arguments ; if indeed 
argunient be the proper word. And 
‘any opinion, or belief, is self-con- 
demned, which as a matter of fact 
you know can never be accepted by 
educated folk, by folk of decent 
culture. The man who stated, in 
all honesty, that not only he him- 
self had never read either Milton or 
Shakspere, but that he did not 
believe any human being had ever 
read Milton or Shakspere, was 
capable of accepting and holding 
opinions which you, my gentle and 
friendly reader, could not accept or 
‘hold though your life depended upon 
it. Such a one could not at all see 
or feel many considerations which 
are most apparent to you. Sucha 
one will discern great force in con- 
siderations which you would put 
aside as not having the weight of a 
feather. There are opinions, most 
honestly held, which go naturally 
with grubby nails, uncultured 
‘souls, mean suspicions, coarse 
jokes received with horse-laugh- 
ter, wretched tattle recorded and 
reiterated to a neighbour’s preju- 
dice, and statements that the doctor 
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or the clergyman was (not duly 
kind and attentive, but) ivverly 
runnin’. 

Last Sunday the writer, being in 
the greatest of Scotch cities, was 
proceeding towards the grandest of 
Scotch churches, when he met a 
Scotch divine whose name is re- 
markably well known to fame. 
That excellent individual, holding 
up a quarto volume bound in 
morocco, uttered the exclamation 
‘ What a blessing it is to read one’s 
prayers! It is Peace. Peace.’ 
Then he went on his way, looking 
very peaceful and comfortable. He 
serves one of the most influential of 
the congregations of the Scotch 
Church ; and in the Scotch Church 
(as a rule) the prayers are not read. 
Each clergyman provides his own: 
either (1) bond fide extemporizing 
them (and it is wonderful how well 
this is done, after long habit, by a 
devout and able man): or (2), 
having written them and committed 
them to memory: or (3) having, 
through a gradual process of crys- 
tallization, extending through years, 
arrived at certain seldom-varied 
forms which cannot be said to have 
been at any specific time prepared. 
The good man has gradually grown 
into these forms, and most of the 
congregation could repeat them ; 
but they never were written nor got 
by heart. Here and there, you find 
an exceptive preacher who spreads 
out the document before him, and 
with due solemnity reads his prayers. 
The late Dr. Robert Lee was the 
first to do this habitually. The 
great Chalmers, enlightened far 
beyond his age, had indeed ventured 
to do this on occasions, half-a-cen- 
tury since. But so aware was he 
of the common prejudice against it, 
that he did it surreptitiously: there 
are those still alive who saw him, 
when Moderator of the General 
Assembly, reading his prayers from 
a manuscript deftly hidden in 
his cocked hat. The prayers, of 
course, when read, are incomparably 
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better than when extemporized ; 
and the strain of anxiety upon the 
officiating clergyman is greatly 
diminished. And the prejudice 
against the reading of prayers is a 
vulgar and stupid prejudice, if such 
a prejudice there be at all. The 
minister’s duty is to lead the devo- 
tions of the congregation as well as 
possible. Surely he can do so better 
if he have carefully considered the 
circumstances and needs of the 
congregation in the quiet of his 
own study, and set these forth in 
reverent and decvrous words there, 
than if in the hour of public prayer, 
nervous, fluttered, fearful lest some 
of the many things to be remem- 
bered should escape his memory, 
he attempt to do all that there. 
And the exertion of the faculty of 
memory, some know, is very quench- 
ing to devotional feeling. A strained 
mind does not go kindly with a 
warmed heart. I remember, years 


ago, being present when one of the 
most eminent of the Scotch clergy 
was asked to conduct public prayer 


upon an important special occasion. 
He decidedly refused. ‘ No,’ said he. 
‘In my own study here I could 
think of what was suitable to be 
said, but I have not that command 
over my nervous system that I can 
be sure I could recal or express it 
before many people when the time 
comes.’ It appeared to me at the 
time that I had rarely heard a 
stronger argument for read prayers. 
Why not, I thought (though nobody 
said it), write down in the study 
the suitable words, and so be sure 
of having them ready at the critical 
time? Can any mortal suggest 
any coherent reason against doing 
so; except that preposterous preju- 
dice requires a Scotch clergyman 
to look, at the moment, as though 
he were extemporizing his prayers ? 
And not with the Scotch National 
Church, but among the ignorant 
and fanatical English Brownists 
or Independents of the seventeenth 
century, did that vulgar prejudice 
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originate. I remember, too, how a 
clergyman of the very highest 
ability and deepest devotion, after 
he had ministered for more than 
fifty years, told me that each 
Sunday morning, going to his huge 
church to officiate, he did so under 
a misery and anxiety beyond words, 
in the prospect of conducting public 
prayer. The misery went off, always, 
when the duty was fairly entered 
on. But I thought to myself, If 
you, being what you are, and what 
all the country knows you for, 
feel so, what ought men to feel 
who are scores of miles below you: 
and what need is there that any 
mortal should have to feelso? But 
that good man was a true-blue 
Presbyterian, and would have been 
scandalized beyond words by the 
suggestion of a provided form of 
prayer: also he plainly thought 
that to go through this gratuitous 
misery each Sunday was somehow 
enduring and doing more for his 
Master’s sake; it was ‘spending 
and being spent.’ No wonder that 
Dr. Robertson, of Glasgow Cathe- 
dral, as wise and good a Scotchman 
as ever lived, should have said, 
many years ago, that ‘the reasons 
in favour of a partial liturgy are 
quite unanswerable. Dr. Craw- 
ford, the late Professor of Divinity 
at Edinburgh, said the like in the 
writer's hearing times innumerable. 
And the educated population of 
Scotland is now unanimous on that 
matter. Unhappily, there isa large 
mass of decent people who still need 
to be educated upon that as upon 
other matters. At the foundation 
of the prejudice against read prayers 
there is the vulgar idea, incapable 
of being accepted for a moment by 
educated folk, that the clergyman 
is somehow inspired to conduct 
public prayer without preparation. 
Just as much and just as little as 
he is inspired to preach without 
preparation. The help to be looked- 
for comes to the man who has first 
done his own very best. Here, a3 
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elsewhere, Heaven helps those who 
try to help themselves. There is a 
still vulgarer idea at the root of the 
prejudice in question. One would 
not have believed that its existence 
was possible unless assured by 
actual knowledge of the fact. There 
are those in some congregations who 
think they are not getting enough 
of work out of the clergyman if he 
reads his prayers: who think that 
he is relieving himself a little, and 
that his nose is not being kept 
sufficiently tight to the grindstone. 
I have heard this specially vulgar 
notion expressed in so many words. 
‘I like to see a man break ont ina 
perspiration when he is prayin’,’ 
were the words of a horrid animal, 
known to the writer in his boyhood. 
‘That minister wad thole mair steer- 
age of the boaddy,’ was said of a 
powerful but quiet preacher, by one 
who desired greater gymnastic ex- 
ertion. ‘Our minister’s a grand 
preacher,’ said a rustic: ‘he whiles 
comes oot wi’ a roar just like a 
bull.’ And the notion that the task 
is in any way lightened, that the 
clergyman’s work is helped in any 
way, is specially disagreeable to 
hearers of that calibre. A vulgarer 
notion, or one to be more vigorously 
stamped down, cannot by possibility 
be imagined. 

I have remarked that of recent 
days, while various enlightened 
Scotchmen have argued for read 
prayers, those opposed to read 
prayers have not argued but bullied. 
Probably from their stand-point 
they were right. Ata recent meet- 
ing in Edinburgh of a singular in- 
stitution called the Pan-Presbyterian 
Council, a respectable man from 
America had the hardihood to get 
up and state some reasons in favour 
of a liturgy. He was not met with 
argument, but with vulgar threats. 
‘We'll have no liturgy,’ said an in- 
dividual who replied to him: and 
then the individual went on to speak 
in praise of the woman Jenny Geddes, 
who cast her stool at the head of 
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the Dean in the Cathedral at Edin- 
burgh on the day when the Prayer- 
Book (idiotically enforced against 
the will of the people) was first 
read. ‘It is a fell creepie,’ said the 
speaker, ‘and could ding down a 
Dean yet.’ That is to say, the 
speaker (of whom one had hoped 
better things), instead of arguing 
against a view which had been in- 
troduced with fair arguments civilly 
expressed, at once appealed to vul- 
gar prejudice. It is admitted by 
all men of sense, that the folly and 
infatuation of those who sought 
forcibly to impose the Book of 
Common Prayer upon a nation that 
did not want it (and specially such 
a nation) were beyond all words. 
Every man has a right to worship 
God according to the order he likes 
best: and admirable as the Anglican 
Prayer-Book is, such as tried to 
compel Scotchmen to use it by the 
thumb-screw and the boot were 
fools, and worse than fools. It is 
a surprise to many English folk, to 
be told that when Protestant Epis- 
copacy was for a few years estab- 
lished in Scotland at the point of 
the bayonet, no Liturgy was used 
in churches. The parish-church of 
St. Andrews was pro-cathedral of 
the Primacy (the cathedral being 
in ruins) : but when an Archbishop 
ruled there (ecclesiae parochialis civi- 
tatis Sti. Andreae Archi-Episcopus, 
as some of the existing Communion- 
Plate hasit) the worship was exactly 
what it is to-day. Possibly the ex- 
isting order is more careful and 
reverent than that of two hundred 
years since. And not against Episco- 
pal government, but against the in- 
trusion of the Service-Book, was 
the memorable riot at St. Giles’s in 
Edinburgh directed. But while 
Jenny Geddes had an undoubted 
right to declare, in the manner 
most congenial to her nature, that 
she did not want the Volume which 
commends itself warmly to so many 
Scotch folk now, it is interesting to 
remark what was the value of the 
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worthy woman’s reasons against it. 
At the reading of a certain Collect, 
she arose in wrath, and hurled her 
creepie, declaring that she was not 
going to have ‘ the mass said at her 
lug,’ that is, in her hearing. Here 
is the prayer, which Jenny esteemed 
as implying the Mass. I wonder if 
even a Pan-Presbyterian could say 
anything against it. 
Lord of all power and might, Who 
art the author and giver of all good 
things: Graft in our hearts the love 
of Thy Name, increase in us true 
religion, nowrish us with all goodness, 
and of Thy great mercy keep us in 
the same: through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 
Jenny, you see, was plainly a 
hopeless blockhead. Any one.who 
sees J'he Mass in that beautiful 
prayer must needs be a vulgar 
blockhead. Quite lately you might 
have heard it read in a Scotch 
church, and by a Dean too: but no 
stool was thrown, no voice was lifted 
up against the Mass. Things are 
changed, very much for the better. 
The century was the Nineteenth, 
the year being indeed 1877. The 
Dean was the Dean of Westminster. 
The church was the historic church 
of St. Andrews, already mentioned. 
And the congregation was the in- 
telligent one which now happily 
worships there. 
Professor Blackie of Edinburgh, 
liveliest and most amiable of men, 
has a song in praise of the redoubt- 
able Jenny. One verse is as follows: 
Some praise the fair Queen Mary, and some 
the good Queen Bess, 

And some the wise Aspasia, beloved by 
Pericles : 

But oer all the world’s brave women, 
there’s one that bears the rule, 

The valiant Jenny Geddes, that flung the 
three-legged stool. 

With a row-dow—at them now !—Jenny 
fling the stool ! 

It mezy be hoped, however, that 
Mr. Blackie is mistaken in the 
view he expresses. Probably Miss 
Nightingale, Grace Darling, Joan 
of Arc, and one or two others, have 
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done finer things than to begin a 
riot in a church by throwing a stool 
at an old man’s head.. And as the 
poem occurs in @ volume in which 
Mr. Blackie has made several state. 
ments, plainly mistaken, this state- 
ment may be wrong too. Let 
another verse be quoted from the 
poetic Professor : 
I am no gentleman, not I! 

No, no, no! 
Our stout John Knox was none—and why 

Should I be so? 
I am no gentleman, not I! 

No, no, no! 
And thank the blessed God on high, 

Who made me so! 


Here Mr. Blackie is wrong. He 
is a gentleman, as all who know 
him can testify: and his assertion 
as to John Knox is as erroneous as 
his assertion concerning himself. 
Plainly his statements in relation to 
anybody are to be taken under all 
reservation. In the same work he 
gives a Confession of his Faith, each 
article in which is enforced in a 
manner even more violent than the 
Decrees of Trent. That famous 
Council is content to wish that 
something bad may happen to those 
who gainsay its creed. Anathema 
sit, is allit says. Mr. Blackie ven- 
tures on the declaration that such 
as differ from him are in that ex- 
tremity already. 


And who denies this creed 
Is damned indeed. 


This statement is wholly without 
foundation. Probably it is about 
as true as the genial Professor’s as- 
sertion with regard to the stout- 
hearted but thick-headed Jenny 
Geddes. 

I am not sure that the subject is 
one which it is profitable to prose- 
cute farther. For, though profa- 
sion of material suggests itself, in 
the form of opinions which one has 
heard expressed by various human 
beings, the opinions are in all cases 
much better forgotten than recalled. 
There is no special good in medi- 
tating upon exhibitions of human 
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vulgarity and stupidity which can- 
not be meditated upon without 
some irritation of soul. Such 
opinions as that a Bishop cannot be 
other than a conceited and arrogant 
erson: that no parish clergyman 
will do his duty if he have so much 
as a thousand a year : that the com- 
petition of a dissenting place of 
worship is a capital thing to make 
the Rector work hard: that men 
of high rank are for the most part 
idle blackguards: that most ladies 
of position are very little better 
than they ought to be: that money 
expended in providing places of 
learned leisure is money wasted: 
that learning is of no value what- 
ever: that Cathedral churches 
ought not any longer to be used 
for worship, but ought to be re- 
garded as architectural exhibitions, 
and even sold to the highest bidder : 
that organs and choirs are Poppish : 
that a Cross placed upon a Chris- 
tian grave is Ritualistic: stamp 
their holders. But the only counsel 
one can offer to such as find the 
statement of such views insufferably 
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provocative, is, that they should 
keep out of the way of their fellow- 
creatures who hold and state such 
views. Love them, by all means: 
but give them a wide berth. ‘I 
don’t hate frogs,’ said Doctor 
Johnson ; ‘ but I prefer not to haye 
them hopping about me.’ 

Let it be said, in conclusion, that 
there may be the most slighting 
mention, implying the most depre- 
ciatory estimate, of a fellow-mortal, 
while yet no malice is implied in 
the speaker, and no possible offence 
could be taken by those depreciated. 
‘ What is your fare ?’ was asked, a 
little ago, of the driver of an omni- 
bus which had conveyed four 
mortals to a little railway station 
which need not be specified. ‘A 
SHILLING FOR THE Lor,’ was the 
prompt reply, with a sharp glance 
at the persons indicated. The Lot 
consisted of Canon Liddon, the 
Earl of Strathmore, Mr. Malcolm 
MacColl, and one anonymous ob- 
security. The three eminent mem- 
bers of The Lot were quite de- 
lighted. 

A. K. H. B. 
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BRITISH TRADE. 


NO. XIII. THE WEST INDIES, &c. 


HIS lengthened inquiry is now 

to be brought to a close. There 
are still minor foreign countries, as 
well as possessions of the British 
Empire, which might profitably 
occupy our attention for some time, 
but they hardly come within the 
scope of the larger interests of 
British trade, and I shall therefore 
pass all by except the West India 
Islands and our possessions in 
Honduras and Guiana, which have 
a strong and, in some respects, a 
growing interest for a very impor- 
tant class of traders. As everyone 
knows, Jamaica and Demerara have 
been for long—the former especially 
—a source of sugar and rum supply 
for this country, and in recent 
years these countries and Trinidad 
have rather risen in importance, 
owing to the disorganised state of 
Cuba. Not only has part of the 
trade of Cuba passed over to the 
comparatively insignificant island 
of Jamaica, but a minute part of 
its population also, with results 
very favourable to its industries. 
Others of our West Indian posses- 
sions have, of course, benefited in 
a like degree, and in, at all events, 
the two articles, sugar and rum, 
trade has of late been reasonably 
flourishing throughout the British 
West Indies and Guiana, while in 
some fair promise has been afforded 
by the efforts to cultivate coffee and 
tobacco, although in others the 
former industry has almost died out, 
owing for the most part to the lack 
of labour which has weakened all 
these colonies for nearly two 
generations. 

The possible subjugation of Cuba, 
however, may do a good deal to upset 
this promise of prosperity, especially 
if pacified Cuba be able to retain her 
slave labour as heretofore. Cuba 
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has always been the favourite source 
whence the North Americans have 
drawn their excess supply of sugar, 
and none of the British possessions 
have been able securely to divert 
the source of that trade towards 
themselves. The cotton cultivation 
experiments in Jamaica have, more- 
over, been almost complete failures. 
In Guiana, again, there seems a diffi. 
culty in maintaining the population 
at its present level except by con- 
stant coolie immigration ; while in 
Barbadoes the blacks tend to swarm 
too thickly. Trinidad is better 
placed, and flourishes, but is rather 
isolated, and also in want of la- 
bourers. In these circumstances 
the future of these colonies is a 
matter which calls for much more 
attention than the English public is 
likely to give it. Putting the 
Spanish colonies out of the reckon- 
ing, there are enough elements 
of difficulty in all of them, ex- 
cept perhaps in Trinidad, to 
make the Government somewhat 
anxious. Considerable accumula- 
tions of debt affect almost all, and 
there is great difficulty in making 
ends meet in some, even in prosper- 
ous years. Should trade reverses 
overtake them, the home Govern- 
ment may possibly have to lighten 
their burdens more than it has yet 
done, and it has had to do a good 
deal. In Jamaica itself the Govern- 
ment debt has been, in one sense, 
considerably reduced within the 
last ten years, if we deduct the 
invested sinking funds ; but consi- 
derable local obligations have been, 
on the other hand, contracted, 
which help to raise the total un- 
covered debts of the colony still to 
about three-quarters of a million. 
British Guiana, again, has been put 
to the expense of nearly 250,000/. 
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for immigrant coolies, and owes 
altogether, under various heads, 
about 340,000l. Most of the smaller 
colonies have either already incurred 
a certain amount of debt, or are 
an annual charge upon the Imperial 
Treasury, and some of them are 
unquestionably, for all that, ill- 
developed and indifferently looked 
after. Yet nearly all of these 
possessions are of high value 
to this country for their trade 
alone. The West India Islands 
send us on an average nearly 
5,500,0001. worth of raw produce 
every year, and buy nearly as 
much from us exclusive of their 
direct trade with other countries. 
Jamaica, as it fills with the younger 
race of thrifty, industrious, negro 
small cultivator, will, undoubtedly, 
in time get over its troubles, and 
become a very valuable possession 
ina commercial sense. ‘There are 
other ways, however, in which these 
possessions have a high value— 
those on the mainland particular- 
ly—and it isa surprising thing that 
more has not been done with them. 
Guiana forms an admirable point 
@appui for trade with the inland 
region of the northern Amazon 
valleys and with southern Vene- 
zuela, were these countries opened 
up as trade intercourse with Europe 
might open them. ‘Trinidad is, in 
this respect, also admirably placed 
for intercourse with northern Vene- 
zuela and the valley of the Orinoco. 
The island is at present perhaps 
about the most prosperous of all 
our possessions in that quarter, and 
has (for its size) a large trade, 
partly of a transit character, with 
the United States, as well as with 
Canada and several countries in 
Europe. As the States of that part 
and South America get settled, a 
new life will come to some of our 
territories, and we shall find that 
their possession enables us to com- 
mand at least a fair proportion of 
the trade of that region, a trade 
Which is growing even now. But 
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for the foothold which these islands 
and our possessions on the mainland 
give us, I am inclined, atall events, 
to think that our chances would 
in no long time be small as 
against the United States, should 
these become wise enough to throw 
off the hampering manacles of pro- 
tection; their ingenuity and per- 
severance are threatening to beat us 
in certain departments of trade in 
spite of the fetters. 

In the home aspects of this West 
Indian trade the chief factor is 
sugar. Had the West Indies not 
been able to supply us with very 
cheap raw sugar during the last 
few years, the French must, I think, 
have beaten our merchants and 
refiners almost entirely out of the 
home market. Many West Indian 
growers have been put to great 
straits by the competition as it is, 
but so far we have held our own in 
the main departments of the trade, 
and the failure of the French beet 
crop last year compelled French 
refiners actually to resort to our 
possessions for part of their supply, 
to the injury of their best monopoly. 
The high prices which have ruled 
in sugar since last autumn have 
brought direct benefit to the West 
Indies; and were labour cheaper 
or more plentiful, there is little 
doubt that our planters could hold 
their own in less buoyant markets 
against all comers. While they can 
plant with even tolerable success, 
there is no danger of England 
being driven permanently out of 
the sugar markets of Europe, al- 
though for certain qualities of 
refined sugar she may not be so 
good or so cheap a source of supply 
as countries whose people are taxed 
to keep up the profits of the mana- 
facturer and secure a monopoly to 
a knot of rich people. 

These are but one or two of the 
interesting points connected with 
our West Indian and South Ameri- 
cau possessions, but they will suffice 
to show that England should not 
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lose sight of them amid her many 
greater ones. Once on a time they 
no doubt were dreamt of as forming 
the beginning of a great empire in 
that quarter—a counterpoise to the 
Spaniard, a means of wrenching 
trade from the Dutch—but that 
dream has gone and has given place 
to an unmerited neglect. We can- 
not colonise South America, it is 
true, with Englishmen, but with 
care and attention, with some of 
the vigilant self-seeking mastership 
which is so diligently carried out in 
India, more might be made of what 
lands we have there than is now 
the case—possibly also much good 
might be done to the wretched 
communities which surround us. 
The labour difficulty is, next to 
English apathy, the most serious 
drawback on the prosperity of some 
of these colonies. Much more care is 
no doubt taken now of the coolies im- 
ported from India than was formerly 
the case, but there must always be 
a certain amount of callousness and 
cruelty connected with this method 
of importing hands. It is slavery 
more or less disguised, and may 
seriously impede the development 
of these settlements if great vigi- 
lance be not exercised. In time, per- 
haps, the mischief may be got over 
by the spread of the negro popula- 
tion—already overcrowded in Bar- 
badoes—and every encouragement 
should be given to the free negroes 
to become small farmers in Trinidad 
and Jamaica, and also perhaps on 
the mainland. The old system of 
immense plantations cannot be suc- 
cessfully carried on without slavery 
of some kind, call it by what name 
you please, and the subsidised la- 
bour immigration of the West 
Indies may yet bring some of them 
to ruin. 

This subject need not, however, 
be further pursued, lest we should 
leave no space for more important 
questions. We shall instead turn 
to one or two of the principal heads 
of the subject which we have been 
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following now for the last twelve 
months. When I began these 
papers a year ago I dwelt on 
the general stagnation of business 
which was affecting everyone with 
gloomy forebodings as to the future 
of our trade. To-day as I write 
that stagnation is in some respects 
greater than it was then. It touches 
all departments of business almost 
alike, and extends, more or less, to 
all quarters of the world. The 
hoped-for revival could not fail to 
be put off in Europe by the long 
agitation over the Eastern question, 
and the ultimate outbreak of war 
between Turkey and Russia; but 
in quarters where that dispute 
could exercise only a very remote 
effect, trade has gone from bad to 
worse month by month. In the 
United States and Canada the hope 
was all winter in the coming of 
spring, and when spring came and 
passed it was transferred to the 
outbreak of hostilities, which the 
Americans eagerly hoped wonld 
throw business in their way. A 
momentary spurt of activity in the 
corn trade seemed to justify this 
hope, but when it passed off every- 
thing settled down again to the 
dreary level of hand-to-mouth busi- 
ness. Not even the exportation of 
dead meat, so successful during the 
winter, could reanimate the droop- 
ing energies of the trade speculator 
or pioneer. Nor did the trade in in- 
struments of destruction do more than 
stir for a brief period that section of 
trade. Andnowthe hope of Amer‘ca 
lies in the harvest. Should it be 
as good as predicted, all manner 
of activity will spring up again, 
and the great Republic, with the 
weaker British colony dangling at 
its heels, will rush ahead in a new 
career of progress. I venture to 
predict that, whatever the harvest, 
this hope also will prove vain; that 
America has to go through depths 
of suffering and spells of idleness 
to an extent of which she has not 
dreamed. 
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As in the States and Canada, so 
in South America; it is everywhere 
stagnation and a negation of hope. 
Only the Empire of India and 
some of our Australian productions 
can be said to keep up the export 
level of the few inflation years, 
andin some instances to excel them. 
Yet India is again groaning be- 
neath the burden of grievous famine, 
and China is devastated in parts by 
both famine and pestilence, so that 
her trade prospects also grow 
darker and darker. I am not ex- 
aggerating then in describing the 
low condition of business enter- 
prise and possibilities as at present 
nearly universal. It is fully more 
universal now than it was twelve 
months ago, and England, from her 
far-ramified trade, feels it more 
now than she did then. Month by 
month her exports have been de- 
clining, and month by month pro- 
ducers are content to take lower 
prices in order to get rid of their 
wares, till the whole country feels 
the strain with something like acute 
pain. Our only consolation is that 
none of our near neighbours are 
better off than ourselves. Ger- 
many is feeling the miseries of 
checked enterprise, and the recoil 
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her exports are falling off this year 
like every other country’s. Every- 
where, of course, a quiet business of 
akind is going on, because every- 
where people have to live, but that 
also sinks more and more to the 
level of necessities. 

There is, of course, a certain 
amount of work and a certain ex- 
pense which has to be incurred for 
the maintenance of much of the mo- 
dern improvements in the means of 
itercourse established nearly every- 
where; and as countries have, on 
the whole, become greatly more 
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wealthy in recent years than they 
used to be, the level of necessity is 
a higher one now than at any pre- 
vious time in all civilised countries. 
Trade does not in any country, 
therefore, sink down to a point 
which it stood at, say, twenty years 
ago. It only goes back a few 
points, in the case of English export 
trade not more than a million or 
two a month at worst, and in other 
countries in proportion to their stay- 
ing power; while our home trade, 
pure and simple, may be even 
greater than ever. This relative re- 
trogression causes in itself, however, 
a great amount of misery, loss, and 
disorganisation. I wish, therefore, 
that I could hold out hopes of its 
coming to an end, but I cannot. 
A vast medley of causes are at 
work tending to prolong the present 
stagnation, and perhaps to aggra- 
vate it, some of which only have I 
been able to indicate. Nothing, 
has, I hope, been made more clear 
in these papers than the startling 
extent to which nearly every coun- 
try with any pretension to civilisa- 
tion, and some with none, have 
rushed over head and ears in debt, 
often without rhyme or reason, and 
nearly always with an utter disre- 
gard for the consequences. Many 
of these countries cannot hope to 
master the effects of this conduct 
within this generation; some of 
them have yet to taste the bitterest 
of its fruits ; and while this is the 

case it is impossible to say when 

trade prosperity, advancement in 

scientific development, in the art of 
peace or in social industry, can 

again be their lot. With this element 

of debt, which carries more dis- 

asters to nations than men have 

yet dreamt of, there are others 

whose influence on the future it is 

much more difficult to forecast, but 

which all hinder a sudden and 

solid revival of international trade. 

Amongst these the foremost place 

must of course be given to the 

political and social questions still 
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unsolved in nearly every civilised 
country. As we turn them over one 
by one it is hardly possible to resist 
the impression that the world is 
standing on the threshold of strange 
evolutions, and perhaps a new era. 
We have but to look across the 
Channel to France to see society 
quivering to its utmost verge in the 
throes of a momentous civil contest ; 
one of hundreds it has already gone 
through, and to all appearance by 
no means the last. The time has 
not yet come for victory to be 
decisive in either camp, nor will 
it come while Ultramontanism is 
treated as a product of civilisa- 
tion and the Papacy as the visible 
embodiment of Deity. The possi- 
bilities of prolonged conflict almost 
make one despair that a worthy and 
satisfactory decision can ever be 
reached. The priest and the soldier 
band together to keep menin slavery. 
Turning to Germany, can we say 
that the signs there are much more 
hopeful? Undoubtedly there is 
calm—hardly ruffled—strength ap- 
parently defying assault, but what 
is beneath? Possible social up- 
heavals, a great groaning under the 
intolerable load of a military rule ; 
hordes of armed men kept from 
their honest toil for the glory of a 
power-grasping family, which brooks 
no rival even in that moribund and 
shrieking deity of the Vatican. 
We see creed hatreds kept under 
only by this iron heel; and _be- 
neath all, mutterings of anarchy— 
dreams of ideal states and a world 
all at peace to be reached by a 
great blood baptism, wherein all 
these producers of human misery— 
emperors, soldiers, priests, and 
placemen—shall be cleansed away 
for ever. I do not for a moment 
say that German energy, German 
love of order, and German patience 
may not in time overcome all these 
elements of discord; but, in the 
meantime, they exist, and the very 
poverty of the land aggravates the 
danger which they threaten. The 
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land is full of pinching and misery, 
stagnant industries, and a sense of 
weariness and pain, which give 
more force to the doctrines of com. 
munism than if they were preached 
by a voice from heaven. The Ger. 
man empire will have to justify 
itself by new conquests, as all em- 
pires have had to do, or by-and-by 
perish. 

And as to Austria, the broken. 
limbed,- race-divided empire-king- 
dom which limps along in perplexity 
and fear, have we need to say any- 
thing of it, except to point to 
the unfusible fragments of old 
enemies found within its ragged 
borders? Or if we turn to the 
north and east, to Russia and Tur- 
key, now wearing each other out in 
a struggle that seems likely to 
seal the doom of both as despotic 
empires, do we not find abundant 
food for thought but little for 
hope? Is the future bodeful of 
anything but change, of upheavals 
which may usher in orders of go- 
vernment and of life all over these 
regions of which we can now shape 
no distinct outline P All the world, 
in truth, is shaking itself as if out 
of a long uneasy slumber, and, from 
far-off China to the new settlements 
in the United States of America, 
men’s minds stir with problems 
religious, social, political, and ethno- 
logical, which bode the world little 
rest till a great settling of accounts 
has taken place. What the future 
shall be none can tell, but on many 
points of the horizon the glare is 
lurid enough to please the Prince of 
Darkness himself; on all there are 
dark clouds which show that the 
new age of science and so-called 
development has yet to justify 
itself. 

Within a narrower range the 
same disorder, the same signs of 
change, are abundantly visible. 
Look, for example, how unsettled 
are the relations between master 
and servant, how unsatisfactory the 
position of labour as against cap! 
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tal: the open discontent, the fre- 
quent mutinies, and never-ceasing 
discord which goes on between 
employers and employed. This is 
a branch of my subject which I have 
forborne to handle, because it would 
have led me into discussions for 
which I could not possibly have 
found room, but it is an all-impor- 
tant element in determining the 
future prosperity of every country. 
As far as I can judge, England is 
probably fully the furthest advanced 
of any country towards a peaceful 
and just solution of this most diffi- 
cult question, but that is not saying 
much. The boards of arbitration 
which have lately become promi- 
nent in the North are already ex- 
ercising a beneficent influence, on 
the whole, in preventing strikes and 
in adjusting with an approach to 
fairness the reward of labour. But 
these are only in embryo, and do 
not as yet work without strain, as 
the dispute recently submitted to 
Mr. David Dale proves. It is, there- 
fore, difficult to say whether they 
do more than hint at what the ulti- 
mate basis of peace must be. One 
thing alone is certain, that in all 
countries, as men grow in intelli- 
gence, as education does its work, 
those arrangements of business and 
industry which conduce to the en- 
riching of the few and relative 
impoverishment of the mass of men 
will have to be largely modified; 
and in England that truth is hardly 
admitted yet by even the most 
earnest advocates of the arbitration 
panacea. Abroad, the position of 
the working classes seems to me a 
very backward one. Their means 
of influencing employers of labour 
are perhaps as strong in France as 
anywhere, because of the hold which 
the people have upon the land; but 
in the case of the few large indus- 
tries which France preserves—the 
silk and linen weaving, the sugar- 
refining, the iron works, and the 
woollen manufactures—the work- 
people are, as a rule, quite unable 
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to effect any change in their con- 
dition, except by resort to the 
ruinous expedient of strikes; and 
these are so liable to be stopped by 
the soldiery, or so feeble from lack 
of cohesion and funds, that they 
cannot be called efficacious. In 
the United States, again, the work- 
ing man appears to me to bein a 
far more hopeless condition than 
with us, in proof of which I may 
cite the remarkable ease with which 
the leading railway companies of 
the Union lately decreed autocrati- 
cally a 10 per cent. reduction in 
their employés’ wages. The tem- 
porary success of the servants of 
several of the leading companies in 
stopping or disorganising all traffic 
was no real sign of strength. It 
was rather the fleeting triumph of 
despair, and was, moreover, due 
quite as much to the riotous aid of 
the hungry workmen not in railway 
employ who crowd the centres of 
industry, enjoying the blessings of 
protection and the privilege of 
earning starvation wages in order 
that a few capitalists or specula- 
tors may be able to boast that 
they are establishing the compe- 
titive capacities of the Union on 
a sound basis. These railway riots 
are, indeed, a ghastly commentary 
on the progress of the Union, and 
their suppression, which was cer- 
tain from the first, proves not 
merely the helplessness and mad 
folly of the workpeople in seeking 
to fight protection, but rivets their 
chains anew. The sympathy of 
order-loving citizens has left them, 
and they will remain subject to 
the tyranny of prohibitive laws and 
selfish corporations till rich and 
poor threaten to plunge headlong 
together into the same whirlpool of 
ruin. The community in America 
offers no wide variety of small em- 
ployments to which men can tarn. 
There are few separate and inde- 
pendent centres of manufacture, 
some of which might be flourishing 
while others are dull. The whole 
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body politic languishes together, 
and a time of languishing is a bad 
time for the working man in any 
country. In the States it probably 
means death by hunger to multi- 
tudes. 

This question of the future of 
labour is indeed a most interesting 
and tempting subject, but I must not 
pursue it. I only referred to it to 
show the chaotic and unsettled state 
into which the new wealth of this 
generation has hurled society, in its 
larger sense, everywhere. That a 
new order will come out of the 
chaos I doubt not, but it has hardly 
yet begun to appear ; and until the 
position of the servant is elevated, 
till he becomes a sharer in some 
well-defined and governable shape 
of the profits which: come from his 
labour, we cannot be said to have 
approached peace. It has often 
surprised me that some of our great 
English railway companies have 
never tried the partnership experi- 
ment with their servants. They 
are in a better position to do it 
than almost any other large em- 
ployers of labour, not only because 
of the numbers they employ, but 
because they serve a very imperious 
master—the public. This would 
itself put upon the bulk of their 
servants the necessity of complete 
subordination, and they would only 
at most occupy the position of small 
shareholders, whose very interest 
in the welfare of the company 
would suffice to hold them inte- 
rested in doing their work well. 
The most enlightened of all our 
railway companies—the Midland— 
gives, I believe, a sort of gratuity 
to its well-behaved servants every 
Christmas, but its manager might 
carry his sympathies with demo- 
cratic thoroughness farther, and 
institute, say, 11. preference shares, 
convertible in time into ordinary 
stock, and open for investment by 
servants of the company only. The 
effect would, I believe, be almost 
magical, and the risk of insubordi- 
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nation just nothing at all. The 
‘captains of industry’ everywhere 
must in time admit their servants 
to a partnership of this kind ; and 
I am inclined to think that, other 
things being equal, the corporation 
or country which does this first 
and most thoroughly will command 
the strongest hold on its markets, 
because the best power over its 
workmen. Co-operation in the sense 
in which the word is now used is a 
pleasing delusion, but partnership 
in the sense of all sharing, accord- 
ing to a degree determined by their 
thrift, in the profits of labour, part- 
nership which would not interfere 
with the management and control- 
ling interests of the capitalist, but 
which would yet check his tyranny 
and order his greed, is a practicable 
enough end to aim at. At present 
the effects of much of the labour 
which men have to undergo are 
debasing and even brutalising. Mo- 
dern science is, indeed, making us 
pay a fearful price for what it has 
given us, and we cannot contem- 
plate the changes which are every- 
where being introduced by the 
adaptation of forces of nature, by 
skilful machinery substituted for 
the labours of man, without almost 
a dread. These mighty forces and 
ingenious engines are fast becoming 
in their turn men’s tyrants. More 
and more the labour which is wanted 
from us is brute labour—the work 
of trained animals. No wonder 
that men thus reduced feel a deep 
misery in their lives, and occasion- 
ally break out in revolt. No 
wonder that they need the strongest 
inducement to work steadily and 
well. 

At present, however, there are 
more obviously pressing questions 
affecting the trade of England and 
of the world than this one of labour 
atid capitalist. Apart even from 
the political aspect of the imme- 
diate future, there lie many ques- 
tions which have been partially 
raised in the preceding papers 
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touching trade, and which possess 
for us a deep interest. It is obvious 
that whatever upheavals, social or 
other, may occur, people must, as 
Ihave said, live, and in living they 
create trade. The teeming millions 
of China and India, of our colonies 
and America, require some clothing 
andfood. Populationis nearly every- 
where more or less on the increase 
too, and that in itself enlarges the 
range of human wants, while 
wealth is accumulating still in 
many centres of industry and 
amongst thrifty peoples. Almost 
every rush of speculative adventure 
leaves behind it also certain per- 
manent results, a modicum of gain, 
and, therefore, the aggregate trade 
of civilised nations can never alto- 
gether die away, or often recede to 
a point which would imply return 
to the level of a generation ago. In 
our own case the dulness which 
now exists by no means yet implies 
that our trade has sunk to what it 
was even ten years ago. On the 
contrary, it is Im more respects as 
great as it has ever been. Last 
year, for example, our imports 
reached the largest total ever 
known.' This is a signal proof 
of the wealth of the country, and 
still more, perhaps, of the enormous 
grasp which the distribution of that 
wealth over the world has given us 
upon the products and trade of every 
other country. Whether last year’s 
large import totals were due to the 
fact that, as some think, we were 
calling part of this wealth home 
because it had become unproduc- 
tive abroad, or whether we accept 
them simply as a proof of our 
abounding riches and a widespread 
foreign trade, they are nearly 
equally significant. We have pos- 
sessed, and do possess, almost im- 
measurable hold over the producing 
capacities of other countries. But 
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in laying ont our money to deve- 
lop them we must, in many in- 
stances, be adding to their intrinsic 
wealth also. By-and-by, in the 
natural order of events, some of 
them ought to be able to do without 
us as money-lenders, at least, and 
perhaps may be able to establish as 
against us a competing power in 
other directions where our wealth 
may now be. supreme. This is one 
of the most urgent questions which 
we have to determine, and it is this 
which gives such deep significance 
to the steady retrogression of our 
export trade at the present time. 
In all the papers I have written on 
this,subject, it has been my object 
to point out not merely the extent 
to which English money may have 
benefited or hurt. other countries, 
but to examine into the growth of 
their competing power. 

Now it has, I hope, been demon- 
strated that whatever the invest- 
ment of English capital may have 
done for the investor it has not as 
yet, except in a modified way in 
one or two cases, led to the actual 
establishment of this rivalry. To 
some borrowers, public and private, 
English gold has hitherto proved 
almost a pure curse, increasing the 
burden of the people, corrupting 
the Government, leaving behind it 
hardly a trace of good. Of these 
Turkey, Egypt, Pern, Paraguay, 
and. other South American petty 
States form the most prominent, if 
not the only, examples. To others, 
such as the Argentine Confedera- 
tion, Brazil, Russia, Spain, and 
Portugal, the borrowed money, 
English and French, has been but 
a doubtful blessing. Amongst our 
own colonies also a certain diversity 
is visible, some of them, such as 
Canada, having become steeped in 
debt to little good purpose, and 
others, such as New South Wales, 
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showing signs of wonderful pro- 
gressive vigour. In all cases the 
outpour of gold, chiefly English, 
the spoils of the commerce of the 
world, has had, to a certain extent, 
an inflating influence more or less 
injurious according to the energy 
or lack of energy displayed by the 
borrowers, and to this inflation has 
been due in part the extraordinary 
expansiveness of British trade in 
the last quarter of a century. 
Hitherto we chiefly have reaped the 
advantages of this inflation, but 
when the sound nations have re- 
covered, have as it were assimilated 
the over-doses of progress to which 
they have been treated and again 
start forward, will this supremacy 
be continued ? 

This question is to me, after all 
that has been said, still most 
difficult to answer. I have given 
two categories of peoples which 
have come under our power as 
traders and money-lenders—the 
weak and wasteful, and the strong 
and enterprising; but there are 
others. We have India to deal 
with, which is ours and not ours, 
and whose competing power is un- 
questionably developing to some 
extent by the very efforts we are 
making to extract the most from a pos- 
session which we inwardly feel con- 
vinced we shall one day have to give 
up. Then there is China, a mighty 
nation of deft toilers, with a destiny, 
uncontrolled by any external force, 
as yet hardly to be guessed at; and 
there are various nations of Europe 
which, possessed like ourselves of 
an old civilisation and great in- 
dustry, much intelligence and enter- 
prise, and a large amount of wealth, 
can ussume the position of rivals 
without having first to adopt the 
burden of being our debtors; while, 
finally, we have the United States, 
the largest receptacle of our surplus 
population and our surplus wealth in 
the world, and which, though by no 
means independent of us, is yet hard- 
lyinourpower. What shall we say of 
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these? Has the wave of change 
and development, which has stirred 
the world, done nothing to lift 
them nearer our own level? Will 
the supremacy, which we have so 
signally maintained at the start, 
continue ours even in the near 
future against the forces which have 
been awakened in most of them in 
part by our own instrumentality ? 
Those who have read the preced. 
ing essays will remember that I 
have generally come to the con- 
clusion that as yet our supremacy 
has not been substantially inter. 
fered with. The backward wave 
which has swept the trade of the 
whole world downwards has been 
due to causes too universal to lead 
us to suppose that any special 
decrease in the producing and 
monopolising capacities of England 
has occurred. This age has been 
an age of eager development and of 
equally eager borrowing, outside as 
well as within the range of our in. 
fluence, and a period has come to 
these co-relative manifestations of 
its spirit. Exhaustion has shown 
itself in many quarters, and in all 
soberness has supervened on the 
previous mad haste. Hence dull 
trade, hence retrenchment every- 
where. We can safely say, there- 
fore, that the dominance which free 
trade and an admirable natural 
position, as well as very abundant 
national resources, have given us 
has not so far been lost. Let the 
conditions be the same as they are 
now when business enterprise again 
revives, and we shall on the whole 
be able to retain the position we 
now hold. We shall be the largest 
carriers in the world, the largest 
manufacturers, and the most ex- 
tensive employers of both labour 
and money. The resources and ad- 
vantages of this country in ships, 
in machinery, in mines, in skilled 
labour, in teeming population, in 
unopened stores of coal and iron, 
and in geographical position, are 
such as no other country can at 
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present lay claim to, and with these 
we have nothing to fear. Not only 
so, but year by year the growth of 
our own colonies in wealth and 
certain kinds of producing capaci- 
ties must tend to strengthen our 
hands, and to make the trade su- 
premacy of England more assured. 
No other country that the world has 
ever seen has had so extended an in- 
fluence, and run over the length 
and breadth of it as ours has done, 
and as yet there are no signs of the 
decay of this vast empire. Judging 
by the length of time that previous 
communities and nations have held 
a similar dominance when once 
attained, we ought to see none of 
these signs for generations to come ; 
and the vigour of some, at all events, 
of our most prominent offshoots 
is emphatically still the vigour of 
youth. 

This is the assuring side of the 
picture ; but it has its darker side 
as well, and to this we must not 
foolishly close our eyes. To begin 
with, wherever we turn almost we 
find among civilised people a disposi- 
tion to combat our supremacy grow- 
img more and more keen. Others 
as well as ourselves have treasures 
of coal and iron, flocks and herds, 
and the means of organising labour ; 
others have magnificent harbours, 
and an ambition to share in the in- 
dustrial movements of the time. 
In Europe alone there are not want- 
ingsigns that our manufacturing and 
maritime supremacy is disliked and 
being fought against with steady 
persistence. During the past eight 
or nine months an agitation has, 
for example, been going on in both 
France and Germany for the impo- 
sition of higher protective duties 
asa means of keeping out English 
competition ; and the protectionist 
party in Germany nearly won the 
day. In France the battle is not 
yet fought out, and it would be im- 
ae, in the present seethe of 

‘rench politics, to say how it will 


turn, but the signs that crop to the 
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surface indicate that a strong and 
possibly prevailing party intend to 
erect a ring fence round the com- 
merce of France if they can. Even 
Spain is putting up the import 
duty on coal, on English manufac- 
tures, and otherwise endeavouring 
to mend her tariff in the direction 
of self-containedness—especially as 
against English goods; and Austria, 
if politics leave her time, will not 
fail to follow in the same course. 
The very dulness of trade which 
has succeeded the bursts of pros- 
perity tend to aggravate these 
symptoms. While the world was 
going ahead, while anybody could 
borrow to the top of his bent, and, 
above all, while Englishmen opened 
their purses to every adventure 
from every clime which promised 
them business, there was a sufficient 
stir and show of prosperity to pre- 
vent people from feeling pinched. 
But that is now all changed. The 
money is done, or all in the hands 
of those who can exact hard usury ; 
the dreams are over, and nations 
are left with huge public works on 
their hands—railways, mines, shops, 
machinery of all kinds—that they do 
not know what to do with, so they 
raise the cry, ‘England is ruining 
us by underselling ; we must be pro- 
tected.’ 

Most prominent of all in taking 
this attitude have been the United 
States of America. That country 
has received more of our money in 
one shape or another than almost 
all other countries put together; 
and being enterprising, it has gone 
ahead as no other has done, antici- 
pating the future with a fury of 
activity which threatens to em- 
barrass its progress for at least 
another decade, perhaps for a gene- 
ration. It has not, however, been 
money borrowed for public works, 
reckless speculation, and the envy 
of ambitious traders, which alone 
have caused the determinedly pro- 
tectionist attitude of the States. 
They have a huge war bill still to 
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pay, and this has itself given a 
force to the protectionist arguments 
which a less needy treasury would 
never have suffered them to have. 
During all the so-called prosperous 
years a high tariff was therefore 
maintained, which, now that poverty 
has come on the people, is clung to 
with more energy and feverish 
anxiety than ever. 

The more stagnant trade becomes 
the more persistently indeed do 
the Americans cling to their pet 
notions. At the present time the 
whole country is suffering more or 
less severely from over-trading and 
over-speculation in railways and 
mines, and the suffering is greatly 
aggravated by protection. Yet the 
free traders cannot get a hearing. 
As the adventitious props of large 
railway loans are removed, there- 
fore, the commerce between England 
and the Union grows narrower and 
narrower ; certain departments of 
English manufactures are shut out 
from the American markets alto- 


gether, and others barely keep a 
foothold. At the same time inter- 


nal competition is diminishing 
profits within the Union itself, and 
reducing wages, until the nation, 
which ought to be full of vigorous 
life, busy in expanding over the 
unoccupied interior the benefits of 
civilisation, and absorbing surplus 
population from all parts of the 
Old World, is filled with men in 
forced idleness, and actually sending 
emigrants from its shores to free- 
trading New South Wales or back 
to England. 

We cannot expect that this 
protectionist delusion will be over 
soon in the States, which must 
suffer until they learn wisdom. 
They will maintain their barrier 
against our merchandise as high 
as it is at present for some time 
to come ; and being at the same time 
much less likely to obtain the 
large sums of English money which 
poured into the country before the 
panic of 1873, there is little chance 
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that our trade in that quarter can 
revive. The Americans will not 
have the means of paying for 
imported goods at tariff prices, 
however willing todoso. We shall 
have to face, therefore, not only a 
greater preparedness for competi- 
tion in some of our best customers 
when trade does again revive, but 
also a barrier put up against us 
more or less high, and in not a few 
instances may find our natural 
and acquired advantages unable 
to overcome the opposition. An 
enormous wealth and the extent of 
our investments in many countries 
will of course, to a certain extent, 
give us a mastery; but it cannot do 
all, and if nations see fit to shut us 
partially out of their markets, we 
must, for a time at least, submit. 
I do not believe that the trade of the 
world can be long carried on upon 
the one-sided principle that each 
country is willing to sell as much 
as it can, but none willing to buy. 
But for a time this system seems 
to be the one that is to be tried in 
many important quarters. Neces- 
sity gives the excuse for it, and it 
is not apparent to the average 
Frenchman, the Austrian, the 
Italian, the American, or to the 
Spaniard, that taxes on interna- 
tional commerce are of all taxes 
the most onerous and far-reaching 
in their disastrous consequences— 
the cruellest to the labouring man, 
and favourable only in modified 
degree to the capitalist. To one 
class almost alone in the world 
would protective duties now be of 
any real value, and that class is 
the English landowner. He is & 
monopolist of a very ancient but by 
no means satisfactory type, and free 
trade seems to me to threaten his 
monopoly more and more every 
year. We have now come to 
the real ordinary level of a hum- 
drum plodding existence, and on 
that level, with all foreign nations 
free to send us their spare bread 
and meat, with the great extension 
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which production has attained in 
countries where land is cheap and 
unencumbered, English landlord- 
ism, in the old sense, is rapidly be- 
coming an impossibility. The land 
monopoly is doomed under free 
trade just as utterly as any other 
monopoly, and the sooner our land- 
owners wake up to the fact the 
better. In all respects except this 
free trade has been an immense 
boon to nearly all classes of the 
nation, and what it is to us it can- 
not fail to be to other nations. In 
the meantime, however, these na- 
tions do not see this, and in addition 
to the natural dulness which comes 
of reaction, we shall have to feel 
more and more the effects of an 
artificial one. At the present time 
it may be said that none but some 
of our own foreign possessions 
are in a position to carry on an 
increasing trade with us in the 
near future. The value of our 
exports to the United States 
fell from 21,868,000]. in 1875 to 
16,834,000l. in 1876, or 23 per cent. 
This is the level of ten years ago, 
and the present year will show 
greater diminution. The export trade 
from England to the United States 
is not now half what it was in 1872. 
With Germany, Spain, and Italy, 
we may possibly do a greater busi- 
ness in the immediate future, but 
generally the European outlook is 
not, any more than the American, 
very hopefal. We have but the 
negative consolation that none of 
the nations whose business is now 
less with us show a decided capa- 
city for becoming our successful 
rivals as manufacturers and traders. 

The complications in Eastern 
Europe, which have resulted in the 
present huge and ghastly war, must 
of course disarrange our trade with 
that quarter of the world; and, as 
I have already pointed out, the 
triumph of Russia means our par- 
tial, if not complete, exclusion from 
a large and very profitable market. 
By-and-by we shall discover, and 
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mourn over, the unspeakable blun- 
der we committed in siding ‘with 
the Turks, not alone in this -mo- 
mentous quarrel, but over ‘the 
quarrel of a generation ago. The 
traders of Russia are certain to 
supplant us, with the aid of:the 
German perhaps, all over Turkey 
in Europe. Not all our ironclads 
ten times over, nor all our fleet of 
trading steamers, nor our huge fac- 
tories and boundless wealth, will 
turn the heart of the liberated 
populations of Hurapean traders 
towards us, or prevent a high tariff 
from shutting us out then, as we 
are already shut out, in Central 
Asia. English supremacy has _ re- 
ceived a moral shock which will be 
felt in India and the Eastern seas, 
and which may touch our profitable 
position even there. 

The lesson of all this is not hard 
to learn. What is done cannot be 
altered, and we must strengthen 
ourselves while we still have the 
power. Our colonies on the whole 
continue our steadfast friends, and 
we cannot too assiduously cultivate 
their friendship and trade, what- 
ever form it takes. Some of them 
may be embarrassed and needy, 
some have deep waters to pass 
through ere they grow to manhood, 
but they offer a great field which 
we cannot now safely neglect for 
other dreams. In order to main- 
tain their prosperity and our own, 
we ought tirst of all to encourage 
emigration to them without ceasing ; 
and it would be well if some of the 
energies which we are, I fear, 
wasting in the popular endeavour 
to Europeanise and ‘develop’ 
India, were spent in reclaiming the 
lands of Australia, or New Zealand, 
or of British Africa, whose plains 
might yet rival America as a source 
of cotton supply cheaper than the 
American. One day this country 
may bitterly regret the millions of 
Englishmen whom India has swal- 
lowed up for nothing but the seem- 
ing gain which the sacrifice of their 
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lives has brought to the traders 
and the leisure classes, for whom 
we are working that empire to the 
death. Emigration is, moreover, 
absolutely necessary at the present 
time to extricate some of her colonies 
from their most dangerous position 
in other respects. I will not dwell on 
the financial position of Canada, 
which hopes that the present har- 
vest will regenerate all, and hopes, 
I believe, in vain ; but take the case 
of New Zealand. In spite of Sir 
Julius Vogel’s sanguine anticipa- 
tions I can see nothing but disaster 
in store for that colony, unless it 
receive within the next year or two 
large additions to its population 
and to its available working capital. 
It is now in a position when the 
least strain might bring on an acute 
crisis, the effects of which would 
retard the growth of that fine 
settlement fora generation, perhaps 
as an English colony for ever. So 
with Victoria and most of our Aus- 
tralian colonies in one sense or 
another. There is abundant room, 
at least, in all, and when there is 
room there is need of men. It 
amazes one to see how apathetic the 
English Government is to emigra- 
tion in view of these great neces- 
sities. The mere trader’s ground is 
not indeed the strongest which one 
might urge for a diversion of the 
superfluous energies and capital of 
England to her habitable colonies, 
the colonies, that is, where Euglish- 
men can live and multiply. Of 
still more importance is the reten- 
tion by England of a paramount 
position as a military and naval 
power, and as the possessor of 
an unrivalled mercantile marine. 
More than anything that tariffs 
can do to hurt us, and than any 
downward turn in the tide of inter- 
national trade, do I dread the 
consequences of the growth of 
powerful competition on the high 
seas for military and naval 
dominion. Up to the emancipation 
of Italy and the consolidation of 
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the German Empire we may be said 
to have been without serious over- 
sea competition in Europe, and the 
civil war in America had thrown 
into English and Canadian hands 
almost the total sea-carrying trade 
of the Union, as well as given our 
navy complete dominance all over 
the world. We were, in short, 
the greatest naval power, and pos- 
sessed immeasurably the largest and 
finest mercantile marine in the 
world. Here and tliere a feeble 
and subsidised competition might be 
kept up against us, and a certain 
amount of trade might thereby be 
diverted from our shores and from 
our merchants, but we did not 
seriously feel any bad consequences 
from it. To-day, however, this is 
very much altered. Not only is 
France fighting us more keenly, 
if despairingly, for the China and 
East India trade, but Germany and 
Italy are developing powerful com- 
petition; and German merchants 
and traders are penetrating into 
our old Eastern monopolies in the 
wake of their steamers—almost 
beating us in China and fighting 
us closely in Japan, in Singapore, 
and even in our own India, for a 
share of the trade. Towards South 
America and the States the same 
competition is in marked progress, 
and in spite of defeats at given 
points is, on the whole, making 
way. The dismemberment of Tur- 
key and the liberation of the Black 
Sea coast is, as I have said, sure 
to affect us injuriously in this 
direction; and whether Greek or 
Russ inherit the Golden Horn, we 
may expect to find new rivalry 
springing thence, on the Suez 
Canal route to the East especially, 
which may be in the long run a 
greater boon to the reviving races 
of Central and Southern Europe 
than to us, unless we direct 
our energies to the strengthening 
of positions which the Anglo-Saxon 
can hold without perishing off the 
face of the earth. 
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This maritime competition is 
extending elsewhere at present 
steadily, and in the United States 
themselves we hold no longer the 
supreme position which we did five 
years ago. The Americans have 
got an ocean line of six fine steamers 
of their own, and mean, if they 
can, to build additional ships for it 
at home as their trade grows. On 
this side, therefore, our trade is 
everywhere most keenly touched, 
such as the tariff war and specula- 
tion has left it; and should anything 
occur to cripple us for a time, we 
should probably find it gone from 
us never to return in its old volume 
however great the aggregate trade 
of the world might still be. 

Now a naval and, in one sense, & 
military supremacy is an essential 
adjunct to atrade supremacy. We 
must not merely have many and 
well-appointed merchant fleets, but 
we must back them, protect them, 
and clear a way for them, if need 
be, by an all-powerful navy, and be 
ready to protect our chief trade 
centres with abundant troops, sur- 
rendering only that trade which we 
cannot fairly hold. No nation that 
has ceased to be masterful and 
strong has ever retained long the 
leading position in trade, and in 
some respects, though the British 
Empire be still the strongest, in 
others it is one of the most vulner- 
able on the face of the earth. 
Witness the clamour over this oft- 
cited Eastern war, the foaming ex- 
citement amongst certain classes, the 
shouting about ‘ British interests,’ 
the sympathy with the brutalised 
Turk and his allies, and the ap- 
parently insane hate of Russia. 
What is it all but an unacknow- 
ledged consciousness that we are 
endangered by Russian success on 
our vulnerable side? India is, after 
all, at stake, in a fashion, in this 
conflict, and that, ton, quite apart 
from any question of Russian inva- 
sion. Our Mahometan population 
there watch the struggle with grow- 
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ing keenness, and watch England’s 
attitude with growing discontent. 
Our old enemies there, in fact, have 
all along tied our hands in this busi- 
ness, contributing not a little to 
drive the Governmentinto the miser- 
able would-and-would-not policy 
which they have pursued. Yet 
that creed and race hatred is not the 
greatest danger of all just at the 
moment. It lies in the probability 
that the reshaping of the East can- 
not take place without making the 
maintenance of secure communica- 
tions with India more costly than 
it has hitherto been. A naval 
power in the Eastern Mediterranean 
would increase that cost and our 
danger most materially, Egypt or 
no Egypt, and there is hence a very 
great stake of ours in this struggle. 
It affects our weakest part, which 
is very weak now, and yearly grows 
weaker still, by the mere increase 
in the tension between rulers and 
ruled. It would be unwise, no 
doubt, to withdraw from India 
before this danger grows into the 
elements of a new and _ perhaps 
disastrous conflict, but we should 
at least recognise our danger suffi- 
ciently to strengthen ourselves 
where we are already, in one sense, 
strong, by all the means in our 
power—in our Colonies. We have 
neglected them, proud as we may 
be of them ; and instead of running 
any longer to and fro in the earth, 
wasting ourenergiesonaims that can- 
not yield an adequate return, ought 
now to concentrate our efforts on 
building up their strength. Nearly 
all our spare military strength 
has been concentrated in India, 
and that one fact reduces us 
at once to a third-rate military 
power. In order to hold its 
populations down, we exhaust our- 
selves; and the colonies, which 
might be an enduring element of 
English strength in all times, are 
left to provide for their own defence 
or not as they please, with neither 
the spare men nor the spare cash 
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to make provision with. At least 
let us try to give them population 
in time, if we have no soldiers to 
spare from that India where we 
waste them all in maintaining a 
sway which our melodramatic 
Premier has succeeded in making 
ghastly with his gewgaw of an im- 
perial crown, bestowed when gaunt 
famine was threatening half the em- 
pire with destruction, and which wins 
us the hate and envy of our neigh- 
bours. Trade interests of all kinds 
hang on such a change of our policy, 
and perhaps the very existence, in 
time, of the British Empire, about 
the real power of which there is 
now a sort of hysterical, fidgety 
interest that must make the strong 
ones around us langh. 

The rise of a new and ambitious 
power like Germany offers at our 
very doors powerful reason in this 
direction. At present Germany has 
no colonies of her own, but the 
Germans are an emigrating people, 
and the tyranny of the Prussian 


military system is making them 


increasingly so. Should the ambi- 
tion of German rulers assume in 
time a colonising fit as a vent to 
the home discontent, or as a means 
of controlling for purposes of im- 
perial aggrandisement the already 
formidable exodus of discontented 
and impoverished people, what is 
there to hinder them from seizing, 
if not colonies already English, but 
containing many Germans, at all 
events points near English colonies 
which would seriously endanger and 
damage our trade? I have already 
pointed to the dangers which 
threaten us from a German absorp- 
tion of Holland, but I must recall 
them here for a moment because I 
think they are real and more im- 
minent than most people believe. 
The Dutch colonies would be the 
very best medium which the Ger- 
mans could get for spreading their 
commercial influence in the East, 
for overlooking Australia, for im- 
peding the trade of England. We 
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have been so long accustomed to 
peaceful possession of the high seas 
that we are ready to laugh at 
warnings such as these. ‘ Mere 
heated alarmists !’ we say, and go on 
our way self-assured. A little time 
spent in looking the facts steadily:in 
the face, however, willin this instance 
cure us, I hope, of our boasting con- 
fidence. Unless Germany is broken 
up by internal dissensions, which is 
a possible but not a probable event, 
nothing is more likely than that 
she will turn her attention to ex- 
tending her dominions abroad. Her 
very poverty, her internal discontent 
and large emigrations, her bound- 
less self-confidence and ambition, all 
drive her towards such a course. 
No empire that the world has ever 
yet seen was an empire of peace. 
It is of the essence of empire to make 
war: how else would emperors jus- 
tify their claims to divinity? And 
Germany is hard at work getting 
ready for war at sea as well as on 
land. Her fleet and arsenals are 
being steadily increased, and she is 
already in possession of a by no 
means insignificant navy, while her 
military chest is unquestionably the 
best filled in the world. From such 
contingencies, therefore, I am dis- 
posed to regard the dangers of Eng- 
lish commerce in the future as much 
more grave than from all others put 
together. We are so vulnerable in 
India and defenceless in our colonies 
that tenfold our sea powers would 
not protect us atall points should 
we drift into war, or should a new 
marauding power set about prey- 
ing on us as we have in times 
past preyed on others. All our 
colonies might be torn from ns, 
nay, some of them, such as the 
heterogeneous South African settle- 
ments, might elect to go, and the 
German element in them all might 
cause us much trouble and anxiety 
should that empire and we take 
opposite sides in a quarrel. What 
we should now dotherefore is to turn 
by every means in our power the 
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stream of home emigration towards 
these places, so that the English 
element might dominate in all, so 
that the communities themselves 
might soon grow able to act in self- 
defence with effect, and so that our 
mercantile navy, by having strong 
fortified ports at leading points in 
the world, might still hold its own, 
if not as supreme amongst pigmies, 
as the greatest amongst many com- 
petitors. The defenceless state of 
our colonies, one and all, isa danger 
and a disgrace to us, while we per- 
force keep in India a huge host, 
a host that strains the military sys- 
tem of England to its utmost in 
times of peace.? 

This subject is also a seductive 
one, but I have already pursued it 
far enough to earn for myself the 
title of a prophet of evil, whom no 
man should listen to, and I shall 
refrain therefore from particular- 
ising further the many dangers 
which, in my opinion, beset us. I 
trust that at least I have said 
enough to justify my pleading for 
watchfulness, thrift,and forethought 
amongst our merchants, and for a 
higher, more far-seeing, and prudent 
colonial policy in our statesmen. 
Enough has also been said, I know, 
to demonstrate the extreme diffi- 
culty which surrounds the questions 
which I set myself to answer in 
this concluding paper regarding 
the future course of British trade. 
What affected it in the past we have 
seen clearly enough, why it has 
been inflated to so great a pitch, 
and why it is now suffering from 
collapse, but its future course we 
cannot with certainty predict. We 
may hope that it will rise again and 
enter on a new course of expan- 
sion and speculation ; that we shall 
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still, as heretofore, furnish a third of 
the world and more with the clothes 
it wears and the -tools it uses; but 
there are many considerations that 
tend to dash this hope. It is more 
rational in the face of these to look 
for a general progress amongst na- 
tions in which we shall have, if we 
take good heed, our full share—a 
share large enough to compensate 
us for the loss of great monopolies. 
This would be indeed an extremely 
probable outcome of the industrial 
expansion of the last generation, 
were we sure that the world would 
at last consent to beat its swords 
into ploughshares; but the grim 
events now happening, and that have 
happened of late years, are too 
horribly barbaric and medisval to 
permit us to trust in the regenera- 
ting effects of modern civilisation. 
Civilisation, indeed! with Europe 
all armed, standing expectant by 
the side of combatants waging war 
with the most demoniacal weapons 
of destruction, and in the most 
fiendish way that the world has 
ever known since Saul slew the 
children of Amalek! Civilisation 
upheld by torpedoes, monster shells, 
mitrailleurs, breech-loaders, revol- 
vers, and all the refined scientific 
methods of accomplishing murder 
by wholesale! Dare anyone trust 
to such a thing? The world 
seethes with the elements of con- 
flict, nations strain beneath the 
burden and the curse of horrible 
despotisms, and long for even the 
liberty to die fighting; and yet 
we hope for the peaceful deve- 
lopment of a trade rivalry amongst 
nations, fold our hands, and leave 
our great possessions to take care 
of themselves amid the fire. Alas 
for the hope! and alas for the 





necessity of being prepared for the possible advent of war. But how inadequate can 


their preparations be at best ! 


There are not inhabitants in all Australia and New 


Zealand exceeding half the population of London, and their work leaves them no 
time for soldiering. They have a few volunteers in New South Wales and Victoria, 
and talk of getting up corps of them elsewhere, but what could they do against a few 


boats’ crews of trained men ? 
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world! Not in the signs of the 
times do I read that peace and 
brotherly concord are to secure for 
England her status quo through 
even the near future. The day is 
coming when we, too, may have to 
fight, not for supremacy only, as 
others have fought, but perhaps for 
dear life ; and with that outlook be- 
fore us who shall predict the course 
of trade ? 

All that can be said is what I 
have already said, that we possess 
the capacity for work still, the 
industrial facilities and qualities 
which will command success ; and 
no doubt when the storms have 
passed by, and the world has once 
more settled into a time of reca- 
peration and peace, if we have 
preserved our empire as we ought 
and may, we shall pursue our way 
as we have done heretofore, or at 
least like a larger Holland; but I 
think the storms must pass before 
that new day of advancement 
comes. 

Europe has been all unhinged by 
the events of the last twenty years 
or less. The yeast of the first 
French Revolutions works through 
its society still, New military 
powers have come forward, new 
peoples have risen up to claim 
their freedom, and old empires find 
themselves borne on by a tide they 
try in vain to control. Work will 
go on still, and people will grow 
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rich or poor, all the world over, 
whether these clouds work into 
storms or not. But whilst they are 
felt to be hanging over us it would 
be idle to predict that we are to 
have a new rush of prosperity in 
the near future. Against any in- 
dividual existing power, and against 
any single nation, we are still most 
fit to compete for the trade that is 
to be done; but even on this sup- 
position, and granting peace re- 
stored, the aggregate of working 
industrial communities is stronger 
now against us than it was five or 
ten years ago. The desire to mea- 
sure strength with us in the great 
markets is also keener. At the 
best, therefore, and on any view, I 
can only say that we shall con- 
tinue to do a large trade—as against 
any single country a preponderat- 
ing trade; but that a new rush of 
conquest and wealth, like that 
which the past generation has en- 
joyed, cannot be looked for. 

If we do not strenuously develop 
our Colonies we may even see our 
commercial prosperity dwindle yet 
many degreesfurther. This is rather 
a sad conclusion, but it is the only 
one which a patient survey of the 
situation and condition of business 
of the world and of our empire 
seems to lead me to, and I must 
now leave the reader to make what 
out of it he can. 

A. J. W. 












HE sympathy expressed by our 
Mussalman fellow-subjects in 
India with the Porte in its present 
struggle with Russia has, during the 
past few weeks, provoked consi- 
derable newspaper and other dis- 
cussion of the ground on which 
this sentiment rests—namely, the 
title of the Sultan to the Caliphate, 
or supreme spiritual headship of 
Islim. But the pronouncements 
of the chief parties to the contro- 
versy have been so conflicting that— 
it may without disrespect be said— 
popular confusion on the point has 
been rather worse confounded, and 
to unscientific outsiders the pro- 
blem, instead of being in any way 
solved, has been made obscurer 
than ever. The learned fog, how- 
ever, which has been thus thrown 
round the subject may, I venture 
to think, be dispersed by a simple 
reference to the historical facts, 
which are as accessible to anyone 
who canread D’ Herbelot, D’Ohsson, 
and Gibbon as to the pundits who, 
armed with Abulfeda and Elmacin, 
have waged bloodless but still angry 
war over a topic that involves in 
reality no problem at all. Messrs. 
Baillie, Redhouse, Badger, and 
‘G. B.’ (the initials of a well-known 
Anglo-Indian official), by whom the 
polémique has been maimly carried 
on, are admittedly great authori- 
ties on both Arabian history and 
Mohammedan law ; but all four of 
them would recognise the still 
higher sanction of the authors of 
the Bibliothéque orientale, the Tab- 
leaw général, and the Decline and 
Fall; and, without travelling much 
beyond these sources of information, 
the value of Abdul Hamid’s title to 
the Popeship of Islim may be made 
quite sufficiently clear. At any 
rate, a brief review of data which 
are historically beyond dispute may 
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help the reader to an independent 
judgment on the subject, and, as a 
contribution to this result, I take 
leave to submit the following sum- 
mary of the facts. 

The word ‘Caliph’ (Arab. Kha- 
lifah), meaning ‘vicar’ or ‘suc- 
cessor,’ was the modest title as- 
sumed by Aboubekr, the father-in- 
law and first successor of Moham- 
med, on the death of the latter in 
A.D. 632. As the first link in the 
chain of what is by some called the 
canonicity of the title, it should be 
remarked that in his case the 
succession was by popular election ; 
but in that of Omar, who followed, 
it was by nomination by Aboubekr 
on his death-bed, after a short reign 
of less than two and a half years. 
As the title of ‘successor of the 
successor,’ whieh was properly that 
of the new sovereign, would soon 
have become reiteratively incon- 
venient, it was now changed for 
that of Emir-almowmenin (Com- 
mander of the Faithful), which—al- 
though the original style of Caliph 
was alsoretained—thenceafterwards 
became, and still remains, the more 
specific designation of the chief 
Mussulman sovereign. Again, be- 
fore his death Omar named six 
persons to succeed him, in order of 
their election by lot or their own 
collective vote. These were called 
Ahel-alschoura, or heirs presump- 
tive, and the offer of one of them 
(Abd-al-rahman) to renounce his 
chance on condition of the other 
five permitting him to choose 
Omar’s immediate successor having 
been agreed to, he named Othman 
(another of the six), who aecord- 
ingly became the third Caliph. On 
his death, in a.p. 655, Ali, the cousin 
and son-in-law of the Prophet, 
succeeded to the vacant dignity— 
by election of the people of Mecca 
PF 
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and Medina, acting on his previous 
nomination as one of tlie six selected 
by Omar. Of this most famous of 
the first four ‘ successors’ nothing 
more need be said than that he 
removed the seat of the Caliphate 
to Cufa, and long after his death 
(in 661) became the canse of the 
reat schism that has since divided 

the Mohammedan world into the 
bitterly opposing sects of Soonis 
arid Shiites—the former of which 
includes ‘the Turks, most of the 
Arabs, and the great majority of 
the Mussulmans of India and China, 
while the latter comprises the Per- 
sians and some tribes along the 
Gulf, who regard the first three 
Caliphs as usurpers and Ali as the 
only legitimate successor of the 
Propliet. These first four princes 
‘are called by Mussulman tli¢olo- 
gians Khulefat rdshidin, or ‘true 
Caliphs,’ as distinguished from their 
Ommiade and Adbasside successors, 
who, though recognised as legiti- 
mate and orthodox, are styled 
‘imperfect.’ Of the two sons 
of Aji, Hassan and Hussein— 
who ‘with their father form whiat 
may ‘be called the trinity of the 
Shiite calendar—the former suc- 
ceeded to the Caliphate, apparently 
by mere hereditary right, as nothing 
is recorded of his election; but his 
‘title ‘was disputed by Moawiyah, a 
near relative of Othman, and go- 
vernor of Syria at the time, who 
had equally refused to recognise 
Ali, and shortly after the accession 
of the latter had himself been 
proclaimed Caliph by his own par- 
‘tisans at Daniascus. After a few 
months’ feeble tenure of the Cufa 
sovereignty, therefore, Hassan ab- 
dicated in favour of the usurper, 
‘and ‘found sanctuary at the Pro- 
phet’s tomb till poisoned by his 
wife, at the instigation, it was said, 
‘of Moawiyah. 

Amrou, the conqueror of Egypt, 
was the first to salute the new 
monarch, and divulged, says Gib- 
bon—quoting the 
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Tacitus in another connection—the 
dangerous secret that the Arabian 
Caliphs might be created elsewhere 
than in the city of the Prophet. 
Moawiyah belonged to the tribe of 
the Boni-Ommiyah, and so founded 
the first dynasty of the Ommiades, 
which for nearly a century wielded 
the sceptre of Islim in virtne of a 
purely hereditary right. In a.p. 
750 the succession passed to the 
Beni-Abbas, in the person of Abul 
Abbas, surnamed Al-Saffah (the 
Bloodshedder), who, in a_ battle 
fought near Mosul, defeated Caliph 
Marwan II., the last of the Om- 
miade sovereigns, and, as was 
thought, totally exterminated their 
lineage. One member, however, 
of the family survived—Abd-al- 
rahman, a grandson of the Caliph 
Heschiam—and managed to escape 
into Spain, where his name pro- 
cured him a favourable reception, 
and enabled him to found a new 
Ommiade line, which for nearly 
three centuri¢és ruled both spiri- 
tually and secularly over the eight 
Mohammedan provinces into which 
the Peninsula was then divided. 
The succession of Al-Saffah by 
his brother Mansour, after a contest 
with his uncle and nephew, whose 
claims Were also strongly supported, 
would further seem to show that 
neither law nor usage had esta- 
blished any fixed rule according to 
which the joint spiritual and tem- 
poral sovereignty then descended. 
It passed, in fact, to the strongest, 
who was generally the oldest male 
relative of the deceased Caliph, and 
so, under the Abbassides as under 
the Ommiades, became practically 
hereditary in the order which is still 
canonical in the family of the Otto- 
man Sultans. Al-Mansour it was 
who removed the seat of the Cali- 
phate from Damascus to Baghdad, 
which he founded. Under Haroun- 
al-raschid, his grandson, and our old 
friend of the Arabian Nights, the 
Mohammedan dominion reached its 
golden age, from which it gradually 






































































































































































declined till, during the reign of 
Caliph Rahdi (934-41), the twen- 
tieth of the Abbasside line, the whole 
central executive power had been 
gradually usurped by the Emirs-al- 
Omara—the commandants of the 
Turcoman and Tartar militia, who, 
from being at first mere slaves or 
mercenaries imported from Nor- 
thern Asia, had become, like the 
Mamlouks of Egypt, the dominant 
military class—while most of the 
provinces had segregated into inde- 
pendent principalities, whose sul- 
tans, for the greater part, acknow- 
ledged the spiritual sovereignty of 
the Caliph, but nothing more. Thus 
arose the provincial dynasties of 
the Aglabites, the Edrisites, the 
Taberites, the Soffarides, the 
Hamadanites, and others, who for 
nearly five centuries, simultaneously 
or in succession, divided between 
them the dominion of Asia and 
Africa from the Oxus to Tangier. 
In 1056 Baghdad itself was occu- 
pied by the Seljuks, who assumed 
and for two hundred years wielded 
the power previously held by the 
usurping Emirs. During this term, 
again, the order of succession was 
frequently broken by the secular 
princes, who deposed and set up 
Caliphs at their will, though still 
selecting from the Abbasside line. 
The divided sovereignty thus exer- 
cised at length came to an end in 
1258, when the Tartars under 
Holagou, the grandson of Zenghis 
Khan, overran the empire, sacked 
Baghdad, and extinguished the 
Arabian Caliphate in the blood of 
Mostasem, the last of this illustri- 
ous dynasty. 

In the meantime two other 
Caliphates—each claiming co-ordi- 
nate supremacy with the parent 
pontificate of Baghdad, but the 
legitimacy of both of which is 
repudiated by Mussulman canonists 
—had been established in Northern 
Africa and Spain. In the latter 
country Abd-al-rahman, a grandson 
of the Ommiade Caliph Heschiam, 
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had, in A.D. 755, a8 already men. 
tioned, refounded the line of his 
house in a new dynasty, which for 
nearly three centuries equalled, if 
it did not surpass, in wealth and 
splendour its rivals on the Tigris. 
Since the extinction of these Span- 
ish Ommiades, in 1036, there has 
been no Caliphate amongst the 
Moors; but the Emperor of Mo- 
rocco, though a Sooni, claims to be 
Imam within his own dominions, 
and as such has never recognised 
the spiritual headship of the Sultan. 
A century and a half later than 
the foundation of this Spanish 
Caliphate, Obeidallah, who claimed 
to be a descendant of Ali, with the 
help of the Emir of Sicily drove 
the Aglabites out of Cairoan—the 
ancient Cyrene—and established the 
Fatimite dynasty in Africa in .p. 
908. Moéz, the fourth of this line, 
having reduced Egypt, transferred 
the seat of his sovereignty to Cairo 
—then newly built by his general 
Gowher—in or about 972; and 
before his death, three years later, 
his name was substituted in the 
mosque prayers for that of Al-Motée 
(the contemporary Baghdad Caliph) 
from Tunis to Medina, Mecca being 
the only place of importance in 
Arabia that persisted in recog- 
nising the house of Abbas. This 
Fatimite line, in which the suc- 
cession was no whit more re- 
gular than among the Ommiades 
and Abbassides, lasted, with dimi- 
nished power, till 1171, when it was 
suppressed and its Caliphate extin- 
guished by Saladin (then vizier of 
Adhed, its jast representative), who 
usurped the gecular sovereignty and 
re-proclaimed the spiritual supre- 
macy of the Baghdad Abbassides. 
The Spanish Ommiades being also 
now extinct, these latter thus again 
became the sole recognised Vicars 
of the Prophet throughout the 
orthodox Mussulman world, and so 
continued till their sanguinary ex- 
termination by Holagou. 
We now reach the first of the 
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three doubtful links in this tangled 
chain of succession on which the 
religious title of Sultan Abdul 
Hamid depends. Some three years 
after the Mogul capture of Bagh- 
dad a young Arab named Ahmed, 
calling himself a survivor of the 
slaughtered Abbasside house, made 
his appearance at Cairo,and claimed 
to be a son of Dhaher, the last 
Caliph but one of the line. D’Her- 
belot tells the story of his claim in 
language that plainly hints doubt 
as to its soundness, and the only 
recorded evidence in support of it 
is its recognition by the Mamlouk 
Sultan Bibars after consultation 
with his doctors of the law. In 
the person, therefore, of this alleged 
scion of the sacred house—who 
received the name of Mostanser- 
billah—the Abbasside dynasty, ex- 
tinguished on the Tigris, was 
revived on the Nile. A few months 
after his enthronement he was sent 
with a strong force to drive the 
Tartars from Baghdad, but being 
met by them on his way, was 
killed in the fight that followed. 
Opportunely, yet another survivor 
of Holagou’s massacre turned up, 
and was promoted to the vacant 
dignity with even scanter enquiry 
into his pedigree than had been 
made in the case of Ahmed. But 
the Caliphate thus restored was 
from the first a purely spiritual 
office, without secular power or at- 
tributes of any kind, and during 
the two centuries and a half that 
intervened to the Turkish conquest 
the sacred puppets were appointed 
and deposed at will by the temporal 
Sultans, with even less ceremony 
than had previously been observed 
by the Seljuks at Baghdad. The 
relation of the Pope to the King of 
Italy would be in some way analo- 
gous to that of these Vicars of the 
Prophet to the Sultans of the 
Baharite and Borghite dynasties, 
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but that Pius IX. enjoys a hundred- 
fold more liberty and independence 
than was accorded to the Caliphs 
of this Abbasside line in Egypt. 
Still, the prestige of a great sanctity 
attached to their office, and: their 
secular colleagues made use of 
them, as Mr. Baillie observes, to 
confirm by religious sanctions their 
own authority over the people. 
They were even recognised as the 
source of temporal dignities, and 
were used by the Mamlouk soldiery 
—as the Sheikh-ul-Islim was the 
other day by the Porte pashas at 
Constantinople—to deprive of legal 
authority the sovereigns whom they 
deposed. Nor was this recognition 
of their high religious authority 
confined to Egypt and its Mamlouk 
princes. Both D’Herbelot and 
Gibbon tell how Sultan Baya- 
zid, when at the height of his 
power, besought from the Prophet's 
Vicar at Cairo the confirmation of 
his royal dignity. ‘The humble 
title of Emir,’ says Gibbon, ‘ was 
no longer suitable to the Ottoman 
greatness ; and Bajazet condescended 
to accept a patent of Sultan from 
the Caliphs who served in Egypt 
under the yoke of the Mamlouks— 
a last and frivolous homage that 
was yielded by force to opinion by 
the Turkish conquerors to the house 
of Abbas and the successors of the 
Arabian Prophet.’ In the enjoy- 
ment of this purely pontifical rank 
and authority the dynasty lasted 
for two centuries and a half—till 
1517, when Egypt was conquered 
by the Ottomans under Selim I., 
who killed Toman Bey, the last 
Borghite Sultan, and carried off 
Caliph Motowakkel to Constanti- 
nople,! where he forced him to 
renounce, or assumed, without re- 
nunciation, the Caliphate in his 
stead—for the point, though of im- 
portance, is not historically clear. 
Before pursuing it, however, the 


' After the death of Selim, three years later, he was permitted to return to Cairo, 
where he lived as a private individual till his own death in 1543. 
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remark already incidentally made 
may here be repeated—that it 
clearly results from what precedes 
that up to this advanced point in 
the history of the office no specific 
rule of succession had been esta- 
blished. The sequence of its first 
four occupants had virtually been 
elective, while that of the legitimate 
Ommiade and Abbasside dynasties 
that followed was in the main 
hereditary, the catenation being, 
however, in later years frequently 
broken by the arbitrary choice of 
the temporal Sultans, who only so 
far respected legitimacy as to select 
their nominees from the sacred 
lineage, without regard to their 
degree of relationship to the pre- 
ceding Caliph. The fact too that, 
besides these arbitrary disposals of 
the dignity, there were, after Ali, 
three separate descents of it to as 
many different dynasties—with a 
lacuna of nearly four years between 
the extinction of the Abbassides at 
Baghdad and the revival of their 
line at Cairo—is fatal to any theory 
of apostolical succession in the 
office, for which, down to the sug- 
gested usurpation of Selim I., Mr. 
Baillie seems to contend. As little 
circumstantial support, however, is 
there for the contention of Mr. 
Redhouse that the office throughout 
its history was, and still is, elective. 
The apostolical current (to speak 
in the modern language of elec- 
tricians) clearly ended with the 
last of the four ‘ true’ Caliphs, and 
election equally then ceased to be 
the rule in all three of the legitimate 
dynasties that followed—as a for- 
tori it has never been with the 
Ottoman Sultans, with whom the 
succession to both the spiritual and 
temporal sovereignty is by descent 
tothe eldest agnate of the family. 
Their title to the Caliphate must, 
therefore, be tried by other tests. 
D’Ohsson,? without citing any 
contemporary authority, asserts the 
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renunciation, and says that, ‘ac- 
cording to the unanimous opinion 
of modern jurists’—whom, how- 
ever, he does not mention—the 
right of legitimate succession was 
thereby acquired by the Sultans. 
‘ Selim I.,’ he adds, ‘further received 
in the same year the homage of the 
Schérif of Mecca, who presented to 
him on a silver dish the keys of 
the Caaba ; and this full and entire 
surrender of the rights of the 
Iméneth, made on the one hand by 
an Abbasside Caliph, and on the 
other by a Schérif of Mecca—both 
descendants of the Koreish, the one 
by the Haschim branch and the 
other by that of Ali—compensated 
in the Ottoman Sultans for the 
defect of birth or of the extraction 
required by the law to qualify for 
the legitimate exercise of the ponti- 
ficate.’ He furnishes, however, a 
practically much better argument 
for this legitimacy in the accom- 
modating pronouncement of the 
Foussoul-Isteroucheny, a canonical 
commentary of great repute. ‘ The 
authority of a prince who has even 
usurped the supreme priesthood by 
force and violence must still be 
recognised as legitimate, since the 
sovereign power is now reputed to 
vest in the person of the strongest 
ruler, whose right to command 
is founded on his arms.’ In other 
words, in sacerdotalism asin politics: 


He may take who has the power, 
And he may keep who can. 


If this were so beyond question, 
and independently of race, the title 
of the Ottoman Sultans would be 
indisputable, since for more than 
three centuries and a half they have 
been the chief Mussulman sove- 
reigns of the world. But the his- 
torical precedents are all opposed to 
such a doctrine. It was indeed in 
a sense by force of arms that both 
the Ommuiade and first Abbasside 
dynasties were founded; but their 
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princes were of the pure Arab 
blood, and could claim descent, more 
or less direct, from one or other of 
the first sacred four; nor is there, 
as Dr. Badger—who stoutly affirms 
the spuriousness of the Ottoman 
pontificate—observes, any instance 
on record, or any authority what- 
ever, sanctioning the transfer of the 
office by an individual, or its be- 
stowal on one of an alien race. But 
Mr. Baillie goes beyond this nega- 
tive evidence, and quotes D’Ohsson 
in support of his averment that 
Mohammed himself declared that 
the ‘Imims must be of the race of 
the Koreish’—the very pure-blooded 
Arab tribe to which the first four 
Caliphs and their Ommiade and 
Abbasside successors belonged—a 
condition which, if essential, is of 
course fatal to the claim of the 
Padishahs. Mr. Redhouse, however 
—who defends the Ottoman title, 
but whose logic in the controversy 
is not quite equal to his zeal— 


throws doubt on the authenticity of 


this dictum, and, without combating 
the fact that it figures in the 
abridgment of Omer Nessefy, which 
holds the place of a catechism in 
the Mussulman schools, says ‘ it 
would seem to be a safe conclusion 
that there never was a Prophetic 
injunction to this effect.’ But the 
safety of this conclusion is not quite 
apparent in view of its direct re- 
buttal by an authority whom D’Ohs- 
son regards as ‘ the soul and essence 
of Mussulman doctrine.’ Certain 
it is, too, that the whole cf the Arab 
dynasties—including the anti-Cali- 
phates of the Fatimites and the 
Spanish Abbassides—claimed de- 
scent from the Koreish tribe, a fact 
that supports a presumption at 
least in favour of the limitation 
contended for by Mr. Baillie. If, 
therefore, the question were being 
argued on the morrow of the event, 
judicial logic would on this ground 
alone compel a rejection of the 
Ottoman claim; for the whole 
weight of the evidence is in favour 
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of the dictum cited by Mr. Baillie, 
and in a theocratic system founded 
on such utterances its great autho. 
rity must be admitted. But, in 
matters of dogma as with matters 
of fact, time and circumstances 
effect and legitimise important 
changes. In both Christianity and 
Islam many points of now accepted 
doctrine would have been rank 
heresy one, two, three, or five cen- 
turies ago, just as in secular affairs 
we all know how often success has 
sanctified treason. Selim not only 
obtained from Motowakkel the 
forced or voluntary renunciation of 
his office, but, as already mentioned, 
induced the Schérif of Mecca—the 
next highest religious authority of 
the Mussulman world, and himself of 
the pure Koreish blood—to openly 
recognise the validity of the transfer. 
Nor was this all: through the influ- 


‘ence of this venerated personage 


he won to his allegiance most of the 
chief Desert tribes, and from Suez 
to Aden was everywhere acknow- 
ledged as both Caliph and King. 
Since then the temporal authority 
of the Sultans along the Arabian 
coast, and inland over Yemen, has 
greatly fluctuated, but their claim 
to religious supremacy has never 
been substantially disputed. True 
it is that the Imims, or Sultans, of 
Muscat and Zanzibar, and their sub- 
jects—though Soonis—have never 
recognised the validity of Moto- 
wakkel’s act, and so regard this 
Ottoman pontificate as heretical and 
corrupt. But they are only a hand- 
ful amongst the many millions of 
the orthodox faithful who, from 
the Danube to Borneo, now reve- 
rence Abdul Hamid as Vicar of the 
Prophet; and neither their petty 
recusancy nor the greater schism of 
the Shiites—who have never recog: 
nised any Caliph since Hassan, the 
son of Ali—materially affects the 
value of a title which, whatever 
may have been its original flaws, 
has been otherwise generally ac- 
knowledged for three hundred and 
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sixty years. Even Dr. Badger, 
therefore, while arguing against the 
claim, perforce admits that ‘the 
Ottoman Khalifate, in fact, as dis- 
tinct from the Sultanate, stands in 
the same position towards Islim as 
the Popedom does towards Chris- 
tendom ’"—a measure of legitimacy 
and practical authority which most 
politicians at least will think suffi- 
cient. 

To gather up and restate, there- 
fore, the elements of this so-called 
problem—the office of Caliph was, 
in the case of its first four univer- 
sally acknowledged occupants, elec- 
tive; in that of both the Ommiade 
and Abbasside dynasties that fol- 
lowed, and which are similarly 
recognised by all Mussulmans ex- 
cept the schismatic Shiites, it was 
virtually hereditary ; then followed, 
as has been said, a lacuna of some 
four years, during which the line 
of succession was wholly broken, 
to be re-established in the histori- 
cally doubtful founder of the 
Egyptian Abbassides, who was 
partly nominated by the Mamlonk 
Sultan and partly chosen by his 
Ulema, as was also his immediate 
successor. Thence on till the ex- 
tinction of this dynasty, again, the 
rule of descent was also in effect 
hereditary, though not always in 
the direct line. But throughout 
this long succession of nearly a 
thousand years these Caliphs, from 
Aboubekr to Motowakkel, were or 
claimed to be members of what may 
be termed the Levitical Koreish 
tribe, to which there is strong 
authority for saying Mohammed 
himself declared every occupant of 
the sacred office must belong. Up 
to this point, too, there is, as has 
been observed, no instance on record 
of the office having been transferred 
by an individual occupant of it, and 
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least of all to a member of an alien 


race. In the teeth, however, of 
this negatively proved canon the 
last of the Egyptian Abbassides, 
either voluntarily or under pressure 
of force, renounced the dignity in 
favour of the Ottoman Sultan 
Selim I.—by blood a Tartar—on 
that prince’s conquest of Egypt; 
and from him the office has sinee 
descended, conjointly with the 
temporal Sultanate, to the present 
sovereign, Abdul Hamid. Hf the 
premises of the argument ended 
here, it would be safe to affizm with 
Dr. Badger, Mr. Baillie, and ‘G. B.’ 
that the Ottoman claims to the 
dignity are both canonically and 
jo arenas untenable. But the 
syllogism is practically wpset by 
the authoritative expediency of 
the Foussoul-Isteroucheny, already 
quoted, and by the more substantial 
fact still that for more than three 
centuries and a half this ‘ usurpa- 
tion’ of the Ottoman Sultans has 
been condoned and sanctioned by 
the general Massulman world, from 
Bosnia to Kashgar. In fact, time 
and a consensus of Massulman 
opinion have created for the house 
of Othman quite as good a title to 
the office as could be claimed for 
any of the dynasties since Ali and 
Hassan. Forall purposes of practi- 
cal polities, therefore, the validity 
of this must now be recognised. 
The notion that there ever was 
anything like an apostolical sacces- 
sion in the office is as exploded as 
our own old dogma of Divine right ; 
and, that cleared away, it is—with 
all respect to the eminent scholars 
who blunt their pens against an 
accomplished and now unchangeable 
fact—mere Quixotism to dispute 
a claim which Mussulmans them- 
selves all but universally acknow- 


ledge. 


J.C. McCoan. 
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WE have to record with great regret the decease, at 


Ashlyns, Great Berkhamsted, on the 13th of August, of 


Mr. WILLIAM LONGMAN, at the age of 64. His 
business faculty in connection with the great publishing 
firm founded by his family; his literary talents, as 
shown in the ‘ Lectures on English History,’ ‘Life and 
Times of Edward the Third,’ ‘History of the Three 
Cathedrals dedicated to St. Paul,’ and papers contributed 
to the Journal of the Alpine Club (of which he was 
formerly President) and other periodicals; and the many 
estimable and endearing qualities of his character in 
private life—combine to make his loss one that will be 
felt particularly. by a very large number of friends, and 
the feeling will be shared by many outside of this circle. 
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